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ABSTRACT 

This buck is the 1962 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculoa Developaent (ASCD) , conceived as a bridge 
between the learned disci pli'-^'^a of the social sciences on the one 
hand and the applied field of: public school endeavor on the other. 
The Yearbook Coaaittee vas ^;harged with the task of exaaining current 
theory about the adequate petsoaallty with an eye to its iapllcations 
for educational thought and practice. Pour authors, outstanding in 
the field, were asked to prepare descriptions of self -actualizing 
persons. These four persons were Early C. Kelley, Abrahaa H. Haslow, 
Carl Rogers, and Arthur W. Coabs. Their papers coaprise four chapters 
in the book. The next 10 chapters, which discuss the papers, each 
begin with pertinent concepts froa the papers and discuss these 
concepts regarding iaplications for nuaerous aspects of educational 
thought aud practice. (Author/HB?) 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION 



It may seem paradoxical to say that Perceiving, Behav- 
ing, Becoming: A New Focus for Education is timely. How can it be 
timely in a period in which attention in education is riveted on the 
technological revolution, alternative proposals for organizational 
structures, and updating knowledge in government-favored aca- 
demic areas? Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming is timely precisely be- 
cause continuous consideration of the basic foundations of the edu- 
cational program is inescapable. Regardless of what technological 
devices are adopted, what organizational patterns prevail, what cur- 
ricular content emerges, the three basic foundations of education — 
social, psychological and philosophical — are central in the making 
of the educational program. 

Essentially the 1962 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development provides bold new insights on one 
of the three foundations, the psychological, with related implica- 
tions affecting social and philosophical aspects. Perceiving, Behav- 
ing, Becoming deals with the truly adequate person, adequate in 
the sense of Webster's synonym sufficient and in the sense of the 
authors' equivalent phrases, fully functioning and self-actualizing., 
rather than adequate in the corrupted usage, "good enough to get 
by/' The yearbook describes how schools may help develop such 
persons. 

Here is no trivial contribution by scholars avoiding reality; hen 
the authors deal with the heart of the educational process as thej 
propose a new focus for education. If they prove to be correct ii 
their espousal of a "third force * in psychology, neither behavioristii 
nor Freudian, a hopeful vista as to mans potentiality stretche 
ahead. The theories anu applications of Perceiving, Behaving, Be 
coming merit intent and open-minded study by the reader. 

Many people were responsible for this well-integrated yearbook 
Arthur W. Combs, chairman, deserves the warmest appreciatioj 
from members of the Association for Supervision and Curriculun 
Development and from all readers. The debt of ASCD to the fou 
busy scholarly authors who contributed baFJC papers for use ant 
analysis is incalculable; we thank Earl C. Kelley, Carl R. Roger 
A- H. Maslow and Arthur W. Combs deeply. The members of th 
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Yearbook Committee, listed on a page which follows, have earned 
our warm congratulations. All members of the Executive Committee 
read and commented upon the original manuscript, but we owe a 
special thanks to Lavone Hanna who served as Executive Committee 
official reader. 

Margaret Gill, executive secretary of the Association, read and 
commented upon the original manuscript. Robert R. Leeper, editor 
and associate secretary, ASCD, worked with the manuscript in its 
several stages, did final editing on the volume and directed Its 
production. Janet A. Leban, of the NEA Publications Division, 
assisted in editing, paging, proofreading and other aspects of produc* 
tion. Ruth P. Ely, editorial associate, secured permissions to quote. 
Dolores J. Minor, ASCD staff assistant, helped with copy and the 
checking of corrections. Design of cover, title page and chapter 
headings is by the NEA Publications Division, Charles E, Ford, 
artist. 



November 1961 



William Van Til, President 
The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
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CHAPTER J. 

WHAT CAN MAN BECOME' 



WnATTVTs^^ UT. DO in teaching depends upon what we think 
people are hke. The goals we seek, the things we do, the judgments we 
make, even the experiments we are willing to try, are determined by our 
beliefs about the nature of man and his capacities. It has dways been so. 
Teachers who believe children can, will try to tei^ch them. Teachers who 
believe children are unable, give up tryiug or spend their days on a tread- 
mill, hopelessly making motions they never expect will matter. The beliefs 
we hold about people can serve as prison walls limiting us at every twA. 
They can also set us free from our shackles to confront great new possi- 
bilities never dreamed of before. I\o beliefs will be more important to 
t*ducalion than those we hold about the Uire of man and the limits of 
his potentials. Whenever our ideas about human capacities change, the 
goals of teaching must chanjc. coo. Whatever v. e decide is the best that 
man can become must necessarily set the jror^l of education. 

We have grown accustomed to the great shifts in thinking brought to 
us almost daily by the physical sciences. We * vpc^ * them. But break- 
throughs occur in the social sciences as well. When they do, what is more, 
they may be as momentous and far reaching as those in the physical 
sciences. Indeed, it is oven possible that new understandings about 
man and his behavior may prove to be far more significant for man's 
destiny in the years to come. Whenever we change our basic ideas about 
man and his behavior, great changes are called for in every aspect of our 
relationships with other people. This is just what has happened to our 
understandings about the nature of human capacity and adjustment. Man, 
it now appears, can become much more than we have dreamed. 

For a half -century or more we have been preoccupied with a conception 
of human adjustment or mental uealth stated as a function of the norm. 
Our standards of human adjustment have been primarily statistical, de- 
fined in terms of the famous bell-shaped curve. The well adjusted were 
those who clustered about the norm. Those who departed from average 
were deviates from the mean — abnormal. Good adjustment thus became 
synonymous with average. The ideas we hold about what people are like 
have inevitable effects on the things we do in dealing with them, and this 
statistical concept of the healthy personality is no exception. It has had 
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widespread effects upon our way of life. But nowhere has its effect been 
more marked than in our thinking about the goals of education. Such a 
view of human health seems to require on the one hand the discourage- 
ment of difference, individuality and creativity, and on the other hand 
encouragement of ''the organization man,"* conformity and the most banal 
forms of togetherness. On such a basis we should have to classify some of 
the greatest figures in human history as badly maladjusted. Many teachers 
have long felt there was something wrong with this conception. Adjust- 
ment a ^d 1. ^alth are presumed io be something worth seeking, but who, 
after all, wants to b i ^ ✓erage? 

It is apparent that we need a definition of the supremely healthy per- 
sonality — not in terms of averages, but in terms of ultimates — that gives 
us something to shoot fur. To set our goals we need to see beyond what 
man is. We need to know what man can become. This is just what some 
social scientist;: are finding out. A number of them have asked, **What 
does it mean to be a supremely healthy, fully functioning person? What 
is a self-actualizing person and how do you produce such an individual?" 
The answers they are producing to these questions, furthermore, pose 
great challenges to education. The world we live in needs such people 
as never before, and it is the task of education to produce them. 

NEW CONCEPTS OF HUMAN POTENTIALITY 

Instead of looking at human adjustment as a matter of averages, some 
social scientists are seeking to define the crowning achievement in human 
growth and development. They have asked, **What kind of person would 
it be who has truly achieved the ultimate in self-realization? What sort of 
m m shall we strive for?" They are seeking to discover what people would 
be like who have achieved high degrees of self-actualization^ of psycho- 
logical freedom — the maximum fulfillment of their potentialities. Others 
are searching for ways such people are produced. ''How do they come 
about? What factors went into making them this kind of person?*' they 
ask. Out of these investigations have come fascinating new insights about 
the nature of human potentialities. Little by little we are beginning to 
understand what truly self-actualizing, truly adequate personalities are 
like, how they grow and develop. 

These new understandings lead to quite different conceptions of how 
we need to deal with people from those growing out of a statistical ap- 
proach to the problem. They are particularly significant for education. 
The fullest possible flowering of human potentiality is the business of 
education. It is our reason for being. Whatever we decide is the nature of 
the fully functioning, self-actualizing individual must become at once 
the goal of education. Accordingly, we need the very best definitions 
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science can provide us. If better definitions are devised, moreover, we 
need to inject these into the stream of educational though! with the 
least possible delay. Th^'c is the purpose of the ASCD 1962 Yearbook: 
to explore some of the implications of what these new ideas about the 
truly adequate person mean for teaching and learning. 

THE YEARBOOK TASK 
A Bridge to Practice 

One of the great handicaps to progress in human institutions is the lag 
which often exists between the production of new ideas in the learned 
disciplines and their expression in our social institutions. It sometimes 
happens that many years may pass before a new idea cMscovered in the 
Inboratory or formulated in theory finds its way into the daily operations 
of human prac tice. In medicine, for example, thousands of people may die 
before a new understanding about the nature of a disease can find its 
way into the practices of the physician. In industry, established firms 
have been driv(»n to bankruptcy through failure to remain awake to new 
conceptions as they appeared on the scene. The same lag exists bctwec 
the social sciences and the schools. There is often a wide gap between 
our understanding of the nature of human behavior on the one hand and 
the utilization of such understandings in the classroom on the other. 

There was a time when this kind of lag could be met in a leisurely 
fashion. The tempo of events in the world today, however, no longer 
permits us the luxury of so relax(*d an approach to the dissemination of 
knowledge. Survival itself is at stake. It is essential that the best we know 
be converted into practice as quickly as possible. Accordingly, the ASCD 
Executive Committee conceived this yearbook as a kind of bridge between 
the learned disciplines of the social sciences on the one hand and the 
applied field of endeavor of the public schools on the other. The 1962 
Yearbook Committee was charged with the task of examining current 
theory about the adequate* personality with an eye to its implications for 
educational thought and practice. 

THE INVITED PAPERS 

We began our project with a brief sketch of new ideas about the nature 
of the self-actualizing, fully functioning personality provided by four 
experts. We invited each of four persons outstanding in this field to pre- 
pare a description of self-actualizing persons as he saw them. 

The authors we chose to do this were busy people. However, they 
readily grasped the significance of our yearl>ook effort, and graciously 
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acceded to otir n'(|ui\st. One wrote us. "This yearbook about wbitli you 
wrote me sounds significant. I hiwc steadfastly refused ever>' speaking 
cngaRement, every writing engagement, for the coming y(*ar because I 
am trying to get some research under way wliic h seems to me important. 
However. 1 guess I will have to uiake an exei»ption in my current attitude 
and aecrpt the responsibility {or the paper you dcseribi'd.** Another said. 
"Yes. ! will do what you askinl. I must ti»ll you frankly that I sort of heaved 
a sigh of regret when I got your letter — I had hoped to be free for this 
sabbatical year to reject requests that didn't come from within my own 
self — but this is so clearly a matter of duty and of tlu* clearest obligation 
that I feel I must help if I can. I agrc»i* with you absolutely about the im- 
portance of tlie jirojiated yi\uhook." 

We are deeply gratehil to the four authors who pro\ iilcd us with these 
fine papers and for their t*nthusiastie cooperation in this project. 

THE AUTHORS OF THE INVITED PAPERS 
far! C. Keiley 

Earl C. Ke]](*y is no strangrr to <*dueatiou. He has spent most of his life 
in education, serving at various times as teacher, administrator, super- 
visor and college professor. CvUrri*ntly he is a professor of education at 
Wayne State University in Di^troit. w here be has been since 1940. He is 
widely known as a consultant to school systems from coast to coast and has 
often appt\irt»d on programs at .XSCD conferences. He is even more widely 
known for bis writini:. His penclrating analy.ses of educational problems 
and his deep understanding n\' t(»ac]HTs and pupils are evidi*nt in every- 
thing he d(H\s. He has an ability to cut dir(*ctly and unequivocally to the 
heart of a matter in a fashion that is sometimes disconciTting to the faint- 
hearted, but always helpful and rewarding. He is a truly courageous and 
creative thinker, with a deep appreciation of his fellows and of his pn»- 
fession. 

In 1916. Dr. Kellev visited tlje iJartmouth Eye Institute at Hanover. 
New Hampshiri'. as a research coasultant. There hv became intrigued 
with the experiments on percejition carried on by .\delbert Ames and his 
co-worki*rs. Dr. Kclley s.iw at onct* tlu» \ast implications (»f these couci'jits 
for edncation and hrouiiht triem to the attention of tlie profession in his 
book. Education for What Is Real published in 1947. He has continued 
his intercut in perceptual approaclu\s to tlu* uiul(Tstandiu<4 of luunau 
behavior and has developed these ideas more fully in a number of articles 
over the past 10 years. In his paper for this yearbook. Dr. Keiley has 
applied the perceptual approach to a discussion of "Tlu Fully Fimctionin^j 
Self." Of our invited authors. Dr. Keiley is probably best known to educa- 
tors. Accordingly, we have chosen his paper to open our yearbook. 
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Carl R. Rogers 

Carl li Rogers is prcsentk' a professor in tlie departments of Pyschol- 
ogy and Psychiatry at the University of Wisconsin. He is probably best 
known for his development of the client-centered" approach to counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy which he introduced al>out 19^39. WTiile this con- 
cept for helping people was sharply critic i/ed in the early days of its 
presentation, it luis now become one of the most widely accepted ap- 
proaches to counseling theor>' and practice. 

Dr. Rogers* interest in human personality, however, extends tar beyond 
the problems of maladjustment and therapy. Out of his rich experience 
in counseling and ps\ ehotherapy, he ha>i added immeasurably to our 
understanding of human behavior in a tar broader frame of reference. 
In recent years he has contributed fascinating new conceptions of irtan s 
becoming and of the helping rt lationship. These concepts point the way 
to a phili)sophy and practice of w orking w ith people in all phases of human 
interaction, including teaching. 

Before g»»»ng to Wisconsin, Dr. R(>'4tTS was a professor at the University 
of Chicago. There he establislied and, for 12 > oars, directed the Counsel- 
ing Center* He has been president of the .American Fs\ chological Associa- 
tion and of it^ division of clinical psychologv He has published out- 
standing research ou personality the(^r\' and counseling. He is also a most 
prolific and talented author of a long hst of scholarly books and articles. 
Dr. Rogers* traininn and research are primarily in the field of psy^hologx^ 
but his work is well known and admired far outside his own field. Many 
educators are akctidy familiar with his work. We are honored indeed to 
include his paper, ^Toward becoming a Fully Functioning Person," as the 
second of our invited contributions. 

Abraham H- Maslow 

Abraham H. .Maslow \i currently chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Brandeis University. He is a graduate of the Universit>' of Wis- 
consin and taught psychology at Columbia University and Brooklyn 
College before mo\ ing to his present post at Brandeis. He has been presi- 
dent of several divisions of the American Psychological Association. Dr. 
Maslow is one of a group of modem psychologists who are deeply in- 
terested in human values as keys to understanding personality. 

Like our other authors^ Dr. Niaslow has written extensively in his field 
and is probably one of the most provocative thinkers in modem psychol- 
ogy. As an exponent of what has been called the **new look** or **third 
force** in psychology, his work has been the subject of much comment and 
discussion. This year will see thr publication of Toward a Pstjcholopy of 
Beinfi. Dr. Maslow is a brilliant psycholojxist and a challenging and excit- 
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ing personality. It would be hard to find a more creative and courageous 
thinker* His studies on the self -actualizing personality, creativity and the 
na^4«re of the "peak experience'' are among the most stimulating in modem 
psychological thought^ It is a pleasure to include his article, ''Some Basic 
Propositions of Growth and Self-Actuahzation Psychology," among our 
invited papers. 

Arthur W. Combs 

Arthur W. Combs is presently professor of education in two depart- 
ments. Educational Foundations and 1 ersonnel Services, at the University 
of Florida. He has contributed extensively to the fields of personality 
theory and counseling and psychotherapy and is perhaps best known as 
co-author, with Donald Snygg, of Individual Behavior; A Perceptual 
Approach to Behavior. This book provides a broad framework for modem 
perceptual approaches to understanding behavior. 

Dr. Combs began his professional career as a public school teacher in 
1935. Later, he became a school psychologist, then returned to Ohio State 
Universitv for his doctorate in 1945. Before going to Florida he served for 
12 years at Syracuse University, whero he taught clinical psychology and 
was head of the University Personal Counseling Service. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New York State Psychologicr 1 Association and a diplomate of 
the American Board of Examiners in Protessional Psychology. He is widely 
known as a consultant on educational and human relations problems. He 
is editor of this yearbook. We are pleased to present his article, **A Per- 
ceptual Approach to the Truly Adequate Personality,'* as the last of the 
four invited papers. 

THE YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 

To explore the implications of the ideas presented by our four invited 
authors, a Yearbook Committee was selected by the Executive Committee 
of A3CD. In consultation with the editor, committee members were 
carefuily chosen according to the following criteria: 

1. Highly recommended by their peers 

2. From all sections of the country 

3. Representative of all aspects of education, including elementary, 
secondary, supervision, administration, governmental agencies and 
teacher training institutions. 

Over the three years of its operation, the committee regretted losing 
several of its original members who found themselves unable to continue 
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their association with the project. The Hst of members still on our roster 
as this yearbook goes to press is presented in the opening pages of the 
yearbook. 

HOW THE YEARBOOK WAS WRITTEN 

The four invited papers provided the Yearbook Committee with its 
working base. With these papers in hand, the committee proceeded by 
four steps with its task: (a) During the first year the committee studied 
these four papers and extracted from them the most pertinent and 
promising ideas for teaching, (b) During the second year the committee 
formed itself into a series of subcommittees to explore much further the 
implications of these ideas for every aspect of educational thought and 
practice, (c) In the third year these subcommittee reports were turned 
over to writing tvams assigned to write the various chapters, (d) Finally, 
the manuscript for each chapter was reviewed and edited by a small 
editorial committee responsible for final preparation of the manuscript. 

At first glance the task of wiiting a hook with a committee of 19 people 
would seem to present insurmountable obstacles — especially one written 
hy a committee deliberately chosen, as this was, for diversity of back- 
ground and the widest possible geographic represciitation. Indeed, the 
obstacles would have been insurmountable had we not had a committee 
of hi.^h professional caliber, able to work together with almost unlimited 
patience and forbearance. The committee, to be sure, had its problems. 
Members did not always agree either with our invited authors or with 
other members of the committee. The remarkable thing, however, is not 
the disai^rt^emont, but the high proportion of agreement finally reached 
among the 19 distinct individuals who made up our group. 

Not all matters discussed in this volume can fairly be said to represent 
the unanimous opinion of the committee members. We do agree, however, 
that the experience of working together on this volume has been interest- 
ing and challenging to all of us. At times it has been frustrating, to be sure, 
hut never dull! The experience of kicking ideas around with a group of 
respected coll(>agues has been exciting and stimulating and has con- 
tril)uted important qualities to our own growth and development. 

We do not expect readers of this yearbook to agree with all of our 
interpretations any more than all members of our committee agree. The 
concepts we pri j^ent here are the reactions of the committee to the chal- 
lenging concepts developed in the four invited papers. We are under no 
illusions th;U we have any final answers. Like teachers everywhere, we are 
seeking for better understanding and better practices. We present these 
concepts to our colleagues in the profession, therefore, as we have pre- 
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sented thnn to tMcli otlu»r — as h\i)otlK»ses, proposals, questions and 
opinions that: 

L Corroborate our present practices 

2. Raise questions about what we are doing 

3. Point the way to new possibilities- 

If our readers find these discussions as stimulating and challenging 
as we have» or just plain fun, we shall be content. 

The ASCD 1962 Yearbook CoMMr tef 



CHAPTER 




THE FULLY FUNCTIONING SELF 

EARL a KELLEY • WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

1\ A Disci-ssioN of the self, it will perhaps 1)C helpful to 
attempt to say as well as we can what it is we are trying to discuss. 
Tins is done at the risk of using the conversation stopper, "Lets define 
it." Many u fine discussion has ended at this point. 

The self consists, in part at least, of the accumulated experiential 
background, or backlog, of the individual. It is what has been built, since 
his life began, througli unicpie experience and unique purpose, on the 
individual's uni(iiK* }>iological structure. The self is therefore unique to 
the individual 

This self is built almost entirely, if not entirely, in relationship to others. 
V hile the newl)orn l)abe has the equipment for the development of the 
self, there is ample evidence to show that nothing resembling a self can 
be built in the absence of others. Having a cortex is not enough; there 
must be continuous interchange l)etween the individual and others. 
Language, for example, would not be possil)le without social relation- 
ships. Thus, it is seen that man is necessarily a social being. 

The self has to be achieved; it is not given. All that is given is the 
equipment and at least the mmimal (mother and child) social environ- 
ment. Since th(* st^lf is adiieved througli social contact, it has to be 
understood in t( nns of oth( rs. ''Self and other** is not a duality, because 
they go so together that separation is quite impossible. 

The self consists of an organization of accumulated experience over 
a whoh* lifetim(v It is easv to see. therefore, that a great deal of the 
self has been relegated to the unconscious, or has been "forgotten." This 
does not mean that these early experiences have been lost. It merely 
uu ans that thev cannot readily be brought into consciousness. We must 
recognize the fact that the unconscious part of the self functions for 
weal or woe. dependini: on the quality of tlic experiences. 

It is intended here, however, to deal with the conscious self. The un- 
conscious self (not a separation but a continuum) is difficult to deal with 
for the \ cry reason that it is below the level of consciousness. We want 
here to look espt cially at how the individual sees himself. This is indeed 
the critical point, because it is what the person sees that is enabling or 
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disabling. The crucial matter is not so much what you are, but what 
you think you are. And all of this is always in relationship to others. 

The fully functioning personality (self) needs to have certain charac- 
teristics. Here, perhaps, is as good a place as any to discuss word trouble. 
We live in a moving, changing, hecoming-but-never-arriving world, yet 
oux language was built by people who believed this to be a static world. 
I have often spoken of the adequate self, but **adequate*' will not do, 
because it is static. In fact, "inadequate** is a more useful word than 
**adequate.** If there were a word that ^combines **aspiring-becoming/* 
it would come close to our needs. I have chosen "fully functioning/' 
which I think I learned from Carl Rogers, as the best I can do. This 
expression tX least implies movement. 

In order for a person to be fully functioning, when he looks at his self, 
as he must he must see that it is enough — enough to perform the task 
at hand. He must see in his experiential background some history of 
success. He needs to see process, the building and becoming nature of 
himself. Tfiis being so, he will see that today has no meaning in the 
absence of yesterdays and tomorrows. In fact, there could ho no today 
except for both yesterday and tomorrow. He must like what he sees, at 
least well enough for it to be operational. 

MANY PEOPLE DO NOT LIKE THEIR SELVES 

Unfortimately, many people in the world today suflFer from inadequate 
concepts of self, which naturally lead to mistaken notions of others. Per- 
haps everybody is afflicted thus to some degree. There may be some 
rare spirits who are not, hut they are few indeed. 

We see evidence of this all around us. We see people ridden by un- 
reasonable fears. The fearful person looks at his self and sees that it is 
not su£Bcient to meet what he fears. Middle-aged graduate students are 
afraid to stick their necks out. They are afraid to write; they suffer from 
stage fright. The question uppermost in their minds is, "What will people 
think?'* Their selves are veritable skeletons in their closets, and if one 
has a skeleton in his closet, it is best not to do anything except to keep 
quiet. Any move may reveal it. So they try io sit tight so that they may 
not be revealed to others. This is a great loss to others — to mankind — for 
new paths are forbidding and exploration is fraught with terrors. 

This Is Crippling 

An inadequate concept of self, so common in our culture, is crippling 
to the individual. Our psychological selves may become crippled in much 
the same way as our physical selves may be crippled by disease or by an 
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accident. They are the samc\ in effect^ because each limits what we can 
do. When we see ourselves as inadequate* we lose our **can-ness/* There 
becomes less and less that we can do* 

Perhaps it is unfortimate that we cannot see the psychological self 
in the same way that we see the physical self. Our hearts go out to the 
physical cripple — we do not enter him in a foot race— but we expect 
tht* psychological cripple to step lively and meet all of the vicissitudes 
of iife as though he were whole. Both kinds ot cripples need therapy, 
though of different sorts. Many benefit by therapy, though all do not 

How Do We Get That Way? 

Now we come to the question, '*How do we get that way?** We get 
that wty in the same way that a physical cripple does— by the lives we 
lead. course there are some cases of congenital defect, but if these 
were tlu* only cripples we had, we would be fortunate indeed. 

The n»»wborn babe has enormous potential for health, but this health 
has to hi built out of his experience with others. It has to be achieved, 
and it has to be achieved in relationship to others. The health poten- 
tial then lies strictly in the quality of the people around him, since the 
infant, for many years to come, has, himself, no control over whom he 
will associ;ite with. 

Damage to the self, so disabling to so many of us, comes from the fact 
that we glow up in an authoritarian culture. While it is true that this 
is a democracy in governmental form, we have not achieved democracy 
in the hone, the school or the church. The fact that we have a democrati- 
cally chosen president or governor has no effect upon the developing 
child. Hr is built by the people close to him, and he does not elect them^ 
The people close to him, having themselves been crippled, know no 
better t aan to continue the process. 

The evils of authoritarianism are more extensive than is ordinarily 
under5 tood. It is easy to see on a grand scale, as when a Hitler gains 
powei. We all abhor a Hitler, but we seem to think that tyranny in small 
doses or on a small scale is somehow good. All in all, it appears that 
small tyrants do more harm than grand ones. The small tyrant operates 
on tli.e growing edge of the personality of the young. 

The trouble with the tyrant is basically that he does not have any faith 
in anyone except himself. He gets that way by living with people who 
nev>r had any faith in him. Of course he does not really have any faith 
in liimself either, but he has longed for and striven for a position of 
power over others weaker than himself. Getting his concept of others 
from his concept of himself, he believes that nothing worthwhile will 
happen unless he forces it to happen. 
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Lack ot iaith in others— the ioehng that one has to see to it that others, 
who are perverse by nature, tlo what they should — starts a chain reaction 
of evils, one piled upon another. The burden one bears when he feels 
that he must watch others and coerce them must be unbearable. And so 
it turns out to be, lor tlie tyrant deprives himself of others, and grows 
in thf^ direction of more loneliness and hostility. 

From this we can see what happens to the newborn babe as he faces 
the tyrant. Of course, the tvTant loves his baby in such manner as be 
is able to love. But he still reiiards the infant as a "tiling " naturally in 
need of correction. One might think that the very young would not know 
the difference. But there are ample data to show that even in the first 
few days after birth, the child knows the difference between being loved 
and beini? viewed as in need of coercion. lie knows whether the parent 
is doing thinus with him or to him. .\nd the personality at tliat stage 
must be tender. 

After five* or six years of the authoritarian home, the child goes to 
school. The school is a place inhabited by adults, and too often these 
adults hold adult concepts of what a child ought to be. These concepts 
are unverified by the study of children. Here he meets preconceived 
standards, grade levels, and all of the other paraphernalia ( f the adult- 
centered school. If he does not measure up to these standards, then 
obviously he is perverse and in need of coercion. The fact that these 
standards are not derived from the child, that thjre is nothing about 
them in the Bible, that they arise and reside only in the minds of adults, 
bothers the adults not at all. Thus, coercion and criticism become the 
daily fare, while the deviations in behavior brought about by the unique- 
ness of the personality are stopped. Conformity is the way to the good 
life, and the best way to conform is to withdraw. One cannot be unique 
and extend himself and still conform. His uniqueness will show. Shells 
look a great deal alike, and so if one crawls into his shell, his differences 
will not be so apparent. 

In our authoritarian culture, many forces converge upon the young 
individual which have the effect of making liim think less of himself. 
The church is one of these forces. The concept of guilt, with its imaginary 
burden of sin, cannot help one to think well of himself. Of course one 
can acquire these damaging concepts without getting them at church. 
But those who have salvation to dispense hold a powerful weapon. When 
one is made to feel unworthy, be is crippletl in some degree, because 
he cannot do what he otherwise might. 

There a distinction here between the etlccts of religion and the 
effects of the church as often administered. It is not religion per se which 
makes one think ill of himself. It is the representatives of religion who 
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use authoritarian tnotlmds to uaiii tluMr ends. Likewise schooling or edu- 
cation can he expanding in their nature. It is that the representatives 
of the school — teachers and administrators — often have their own ends 
to be served, not those of their leariKTs. They act from their own fears, 
which cause them to dampen and dehniit the expanding personahties 
of their young, thns defeating the very purpose for their being. 

Nor is it iiitenih'd here to (U'uy th(? need for standards. A fully function- 
ing personahty caimot operate without standards. Such standards are 
the basis for aspiration, the basis for tlie liope for tomorrow. But it is 
doubtful that extrinsic, materialistic standards can be successfully applied. 
Standiirds have to be the product of values held, and of the life that 
has been led. The better the quality of the life that has been experienced, 
the better the values held and the standards which result from these 
values. Standards will be unifiue — not the same for everyone — even as 
the experience from which they are derived has been unique. They will 
be in terms of other human beings. 

BASIS FOR HEALTHY GROWTH 

The .lynamie which changes a speck of protoplasm into a fully function- 
ing human being is growth. The questions, then, arc: What does he grow 
on:^ What are the environmental conditions which feed him? 

We need to consider that in growing up one is developing both his 
physical structure and his psychological structure. We are most familiar 
with the physical structure and are apt to think of that as growth. We 
know what the body needs to develop and that lack of development will 
result in physical crippling. We can identify the diseases of malnutrition 
and know that a man will not become truly a man in the best sense 
without an adequate supply of the required stuff of physical growth. 

\\\ of the time that tlie physical body is being developed, so also is 
the psychological self. The physical body fortunately stops growing after 
about 20 years. The psychological self, however, continues to grow 
throughout life. As the physical body has its own unique food require- 
ments, so does the psychological self. This is a different kind of stuff* 
however, with a different point of intake. We feed the psychological 
self through the perceptive process. This is what comes into conscious- 
ness when stimuli fron) the environment impinge on the organism. It is 
tlu^ stuff of growth for the personalit>', and it builds attitudes, habits and 
knowledge. Tlie perceptive stuff of growth provides the experiential back- 
gromid from which we operate. This controls what we do with the body. 
The quality of the perceptive stuff of growth therefore determines the 
quality of the behavior of the individual. 
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It is necessary here to make clear the fact that the physical body and 
the psychological self do not constitute a duality, even though it h 
necessary to speak of them one at a time. The organism is unitary in its 
operation. There is no body apart from personality, no psychological 
self without a body to inhabit. \Vliat affects one affects all. But that does 
not prevent speaking of a part. Although we know that hand and foot, 
attitude, emotion and habit are all rne, we still can talk of the hand as 
having certain 'characteristics while the foot has others. Speaking of parts 
does not denv the unitary nature of the individual. 

WE SELECT WHAT WE WILL PERCEIVE 

Since in this paper we are primarily concerned with the development 
of the fully functioning self, we will discuss what feeds the self and how 
it is fed. As we have noted, perception is the stuff of growth for the 
psychological self. The perceptive process is the only avenue by whicl 
the self can be fed. Recent understandings as to the nature of this proccs* 
have enabled us to see more clearly than before how the self is built. 

One of the most revealing facts about perception is that it is selective 
Wc do not see everything in our surroundings. There are thousands o 
coincidences in the situation in which we find ourselves at any poin 
of time. To perceive them all would cause pandemonium. We therefon 
choose that which the self feeds upon. The direction of the growth o 
the self depends upon those choices. 

The choices seem to be on the basis of experience and unique pur- 
pose. We all have a background of experience upon which perceptior 
is in part based. We cannot see that which we have no experience tc 
see. But experience is not enough to account for what happens, for 
there are many objects in our surroundings with which we have had 
experience, but which we do not perceive. 

The additional element which appears to determine perceptive intake 
is purpose. There is ample evidence now to show that all living tissue 
is purposive, and, of course, in man this purpose is partly, but only partly, 
on the conscious level. In perception, purpose operates automatically most 
of the time. And so, just as we do not oat everv'thing, our psychological 
selves are particular as to what they feed on. What they take in has to 
suit their purposes, and has to fit onto their past experiences. 

ENHANCEMENT AND DEFENSE 

The self 'looks out*' upon the surrounding scene largely in terms of its 
own enhancement or defense. It tends to extend in the direction of that 
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which promises to make it better off. It withdraws from that which seems 
Hkely to endanger it. Tliis is largely true throughout life and entirely true 
in the early stages when the self is being established— when "'selT and 
**other** first come into being. Altruism is a highly sophisticated concept, 
and, if it is achieved at all, it comes late. It is the result of great under- 
standing of the self-other interdependency. 

THE SELF NEEDS BOUNDARIES 

If the self is going to reach out toward facilitating factors and with- 
draw from endangering ones, it has to have something to reach out from, 
something to hide behind. It helps to understand tliis if we assume that 
the self has to have boundaries in much the same sense that the physical 
self has to have a skin. The self has certain things that it will let in, 
others that it will keep out. The boundaries are not, of course, physical — 
to be seen — but neither is the self. A physical concept, however, helps us 
to comprehend it. So if we can imagine a physical shell, or armor, neces- 
sary for the confinement of the self, we then can imagine how it functions. 

Some land of boundary — a selective screen — ^is Uierefore essential to 
the maintenance of the self. We could not manage the affairs of living 
without something of this Idnd. It follows that the nature of the environ- 
ment, whether it is seen to be facilitating or endangering, will determine 
tlie permeability of this screen. That is, the more facilitating the en- 
vironment, the less need for protection. The more endangering the 
environment, the greater need for protection. Thus, under adverse con- 
ditions, the screen develops into a shell, so that very little is admitted. 
When this process is continued over a long period of time, that which 
enabled us to be selective in our perception becomes almost impermeable. 

Boundaries then become barriers. Protection becomes isolation. The 
self becomes a prisoner in its own fort. We have all seen persons off 
whom words or ideas seemed to bounce! They have built their barriers 
against other people so strong that they have become inaccessible. Since 
fear feeds on itself, especially when a person is in isolation, it has a 
tendency to extend itself beyond the people who are endangering, to 
include all people. 

When the fearful person withdraws within his psychological shell, 
communication is shut off. It is just as difficult for such a person to give 
as it is for him to receive. The self then is denied that which it feeds on. 
The psychological self feeds on ideas, which come from othe? people. 
Without the stuff of growth, the self becomes less adequate, and the 
whole person loses its ability to do, to venture, to create. The individual 
comes to see himseff as impoverished, but he is not able to do much 
about it by himself. 
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THE LIFE GOOD TO LIVE 

Such a person, however, b\- ha\ ing enhancing relationsliips with others, 
can break down sonic of the barriers which separate him from others. 
By Hood experiences, lie can becom^ less fearful and more open. This 
process, too, feeds on itself, and confidence can be buUt by the quality 
of his experience with others. Confidence opens the barriers so that the 
perceptive stuff of growth can again be received. He has to learn not 
to see others as threats, but as assets. Of course, this will not happen 
unless others tease to act toward him as threats. The parent or teacher 
who depends upon threats other techniques of fear will not be able 
to open the self of one who is in his power. 

Fortunate indeed, and not too common in this authoritarian culture, 
is the person who has had the opportunity to grow up with people whom 
he can see as facilitating. Most of us have to build our shell against others, 
antl if we are to ha\e fully functioning selves, we liave to have experiences 
which will open these shells. 

For the development of a fully functioning self, a person needs to have 
opportimity to live the life good to live. This life, or his world, needs to 
he populat(*d by people wliom he can view as facilitating. It is almost 
entirely a matter of people, not things. Facilitating people can be poor in 
material things. In fact, some of the happiest and most open people are 
found in poor material circumstances. The most closed and fearful people, 
the most authoritarian people, may l>e surfeited by the material goods of 
the cartli. While this is no plea for poverty and privation, it seems that 
the very possession of great quantities of material goods is apt by its 
\er>' nature to make the holder fearful that he will lose his goods to 
others. Vague fear always causes the personality to close up and to 
become lesslaccessible. 

The life good tj live does not depend upon the material status of the 
person. It depends upon tlu? (juality if the people around him. He needs 
people who are open, so that he can feel their quality. He needs people 
who respect him as a person from the very beginning. It is paradoxical that 
many parents love their young, but do not respect them. Parents and 
teachers often say that the child is, of course, too young to be able to 
make any decisions for himself. It is true that the newborn infant cannot 
make decisions. But the babe can feel the difference between being held 
in respect and being regarded as though he had no personality. Respect for 
the budding self brings it out. Disrespect starts the process of closing up, 
which in some of our older children and adults is often so complete. 

The life good to live is a cooperative one. No child is too young to 
sense whether or not he lives in a cooperative relation with the people 
around him. The reason that cooperation is so important is that the co- 
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operative atmosphere is one of involvement. The growing self must feel 
that it is involved, that it is really part of what is going on, that in some 
degree it is helping shape its own destiny, together with the destiny of 
all. Perhaps there is no one quality more important for the developing 
self than this feeling of involvement in what is taking place. This is what 
gives a person a ^'reason to be." The lack of consultation and involvement 
is the cause of the continuing war between parents and their children, 
between teachers and learners, between teachers and administrators, em- 
ployers and employees, ad infinitum. When the person is a part of some- 
thing, then he becomes responsible. 

Whenever the cooperative life is proposed, the authoritarians say, **Oh 
yes, you want children (or workers or teachers) to do just as they j/icase!'* 
This is a gross misunderstanding of the cooperative way of life, and the 
shell on such people is so thick that we are baffled in our efforts to reach 
them. The fact is that in the cooperative life there is much less freedom 
**to do just as they please" than there is under the surveillance of the 
autocrat. For the obligation is owed, and the responsibility is felt, to our- 
selves and to those who facilitate us. The obligation is with us 24 hours a 
day, rather than just when the autocrat is looking. We do not neglect or 
sabotage our own projects. This happens to the other's project, particularly 
if he has met us with threat or fear. 

The cooperative life, where everyone from his beginning receives the 
respect due to a person, and, as he is able, becomes involved in and 
responsible for what goes on, is not an easy life. The obligation is con- 
tinuous and pressing. But the difficulties of such a life are inherent in the 
living, and they cause the self to extend and stretch and grow. These 
difficulties have quite the opposite effect from those thought up by and 
inflicted on us by someone else. The latter, not having meaning to the 
person, cause him to withdraw and begin to calculate how he can pro- 
tect himself. 

THE FULLY FUNCTIONING PERSON 

What is a person with a fully functioning self like? This can be answered 
only in terms of his behavior. Conclusions can be drawn from this be- 
havior. The temptation here is to vest this person, like Rose Aylmer, with 
•*every virtue, every grace.*' Rather than simply listing virtues, there are 
some characteristics not necessarily cherished in our culture, which such 
a person would logically have. From what has been stated here, it might 
be inferred that nobody has escaped with a fully functioning self. And it 
seems to be likely that very few survive home, church and school without 
damage to the self. 
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Yet there are a jjood niany people who. through contact with facilitating 
persons, have been reopened and whose selves ftinction well. To argue 
othc»Avise wotdd he to deny the potential for change and improvement 
on which life itself depends. In fact, it can be considered that no one 
ran experience elation who has nt^er known despair; no one can be 
courageous without having known fear. So the htiman personality is not 
doomed to endure its present state, but can be brotight into flower by 
enhancing experiences. As Karen Homey has said, **My own belief is 
that man has the capacity as well as the desire to develop his potentialities 
and become a decent human being, and that these deteriorate if his 
rekitionship to others and hence to himself is, and continues to be, dis- 
turbed. I believe that man can change and keep on changing as long 
as he lives." ^ 

The fully functioning personality thinks well of himself. He looks at 
himself and likes what he sees well enough so that he can accept it. This 
i.> essetitial to doing, to "can-ness/* He does not see himself as able to do 
anything and everything, but he sees himself as able in terms of his 
experirnee. He feels he can do what is reasonable to expect on the basis 
oi his twperience. 

Those* who do not like what they see when they look at themselves are 
the fearful ones — not just afraid of present danger, but taking a fearful 
view of everything in general. Fear renders them helpless, and this leads 
to alienation from others and hostility toward others, thus shutting them- 
selves off from the stuff they feed upon. The harmful ramifications of not 
accepting self are endless, because one attitude leads to another. 

He thinks well of others. This comes about automatically because of 
the one-ness of the self-other relationship. It is doubtftil that there can be 
a se If except in relation to others, and to aca^pt one implies the acceptance 
of the other. The acceptance of others opens a whole woild with which 
to relate. It is the opposite of the hostility which results from non- 
acceptance of self. 

lie therefore sees his stake in others. He sees that other people are the 
stuff otit of which he is built. He has a selfish interest then in the quality 
of those around him and has responsibility in some degree for that quality. 
The whole matter of selfishness and altruism disappears when he realizes 
that self and other are interdependent — that we are indeed our brother's 
keeper, and he is ours. Coming into the awareness of mutual need modi- 
fies human behavior. He comes to see other people as opportunities, not 
for exploitation, but for the building of self. He becomes a loving person, 
so that he can get closer to the real source of his power. 

^ Karen Horncv. Our Inner Conflicts. New York: \V. W. Norton & Co., 
1945. p 19. 
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He sees himself as a part of a worhl in movement — in process of became 
<ng. This follows from the whole notion of self and others and the accept- 
ance that they can feed off each other and hence can improve. When one 
looks outward rather than inward, the idea of change— in self, in others, in 
things — becomes apparent. The acceptance of change as a vniversal 
phenomenon brings about modifications of personality. The person who 
accepts ci..inge and expects it behaves differently from the person who 
seeks to get everything organized so that it will be fixed from now on. 
He will not search for the firm foundation on which he can stand for the 
rest of his life. He will realize that the only thing he knows for sure about 
the future is that tomorrov/ will be different from today and that he can 
anticipate this difference with hopeful expectation. 

Optimism is the natural outcome of an accepting \iew of self and 
hmce of others. Such a person is a doer, a mobile person, one who relates 
himself in an active way with others. Such activity would be meaningless 
unless the person had hopes for improvement. As has b^n stated, today 
has no meaning except in relation to an expected tomorrow. This is the 
basis for hope, without which no one can thrive. Improvement is that 
which enhances and enriclics self and others. Neither can be enhanced 
by itself. 

The fully functioning personality, having accepted the ongoing nature 
of life and the dynamic of change, sees the value of mistakes. He knows he 
will be treading new paths at all times, and that, therefore, he cannot 
always be right. Rigid personalities suffer much from their need to be 
always right. The fully functioning personality will not only see that mis- 
takes are inevitable in constantly breaking new ground, but will come to 
realize that these unprofitable paths show the way to bettei ones. Thus, a 
mistake* which no one would make if he could foresee it, can be profitable* 
In fact» much of what we know that is workable comes from trying that 
which is not. In our culture, it seems that most of our moral code is 
based on the values of rigid people who cannot bear to be wrong, and 
so, making a mistake is almost sinful. The effective person cannot afford 
to have his spirit of adventure thus hampered. He knows that the only way 
to find out is to go forward and to profit from experience — to make 
experience an asset. 

The fully functioning self, seeing the importance of people, develops 
a.id holds human values. There is no one, of course, who does not come 
to hold values. Values covne about through the life one lives, which de- 
termines what one comes to care about. The better the life, the better 
the values accumulated. The one who sees human beings as essential to 
bis ov/n enhancement develops \alues related to the welfare of people. 
Holding th( se values in a world which most people consider to be static^ 
he encounters problems in meeting static mores, H^^ is, therefore, on the 
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creative edge of the t;e!ierally accepted mores or morals. Values in terms 
of what is good for all people are continuously in conflict with materialistic 
values held hy the nu\jority. 

lie knows nc other nay to live except in keeping with his values. He has 
no need continuously to shift behavior, depending upon the kind of people 
nearest him. He has no need for ^ublerfuge or deceit, because he is 
motivated by the value of facilitating self and others. While treading new 
paths is fraught with risk, he dees not have to engage in a continuous 
guessing game to make his behavior match new people and also be 
consistent vith what he has done before. .\ fully funcuoning person, 
holding human values, does not have to ask himself constantly what it 
was he said last week. 

We are tiMupted to call this courage and integrity. This is another way 
of saying that one has what it takes to live as life really exists and to do 
it all in one piece. Can we call it courage when there is no alternative? 

.Since lite is ever-moving and ever-becoming, the fully functioning 
person is cast in a creative role. But more than simply accepting this role, 
he sees creation .Toing on all around him. He sees that creation is not 
something which occurred long ago and is finished, but that it is now 
Uoing on and that he is part of it. He sees the evil of the static personality 
because it seeks to stop the process of creation to which we owe our 
world and our being. He e.xults in being a part of this great process and 
in having an opportunity to facilitate it. Life to him means discovery and 
adventure, flourishing because it is in tune with the universe. 
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TOWARD BECOMING A FULLY 
FUNCTIONING PERSON 

CARL R. ROGERS • UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

I AM SURE that each of us has puzzled from time to time as 
to his own goals, and the goals which he believes would be desirable for 
others. ''What is my purpose in lifer *'What am I striving for?" *^Vhat 
do I want to be?" These are questions which every individual asks 
himself at one time or another, sometimes calmly and meditatively, 
sometimes in agonizing uncertainty or despair. They are old, old ques- 
tions which have been asked and answered in every century of history. 
Yet they are also questions which every individual must ask and answer 
for himself, in his own w \y. They are questions which I, as a therapist, 
hear expressed in many differing ways as men and women in personal 
distress try to learn, or understand; or choose the directions which their 
lives are taking. 

THE PROBLEM 

As I have worked for many years with troubled individuals, I believe 
that I can discern a pattern, a trend, a direction, an orderliness, a com- 
monality, in the tentative answers to these questions which these people 
have found for themselves. And so I would like to share with the reader 
the picture of the optimum human person, as I have formed this picture 
from my experience with my clients. It is my perception of what human 
beings appear to be striving for, when they feel free to choose their own 
direction. It is also my picture of what constitutes personal or psychologi- 
cal health. 

The Background from Which the Problem Is Approached 

I shall have to make it clear at the outset that my observations are 
made from a background of client-centered therapy. Quite possibly all 
successful psychotherapy has a similar personality outcome, but I am 
less sure of that than formerly, and hence wish it to be clear that I 
speak from a particular perspective. The trends I have observed have 
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occurred in a relationship which, when it is at its best, partakes of these 
characteristics. The therapist has boon willing to be his real feelings, 
has been willing to be genuine, in the relationship with the client. He 
has been able to enter into an intensely personal and subjective relation- 
ship with the client — relating not as a scientist to an object of study, 
not as a physician expecting to di:>gnose and cure, but as a person to a 
person. 

The therapist feels this client to be a person of unconditional self- 
worth; of value no matter what his condition, his behanor, or his feel- 
ings. The therapist is able to let himself go in understanding this Person; 
no inner barriers keep him from sensing what it feels like to be the client 
at each moment of the relationship, and he has been able to convey 
to the client something of this empathic imdcrstanding. It means that the 
therapist has been comfortable in entering this relationship fully, without 
knf)\viug cognitively where it will lead, satisfied with providing a climate 
which will free the client to become himself. 

For ihe client, this optimal therapy has meant an exploration of in- 
creasingly strange and unknown and dangerous feHings in himself; 
the exploration proving possible only because he is gradually realizing 
that he is accepted unconditionally. Thus, he becomes acquainted with 
elements of his experience which have in the past been denied 'lO aware- 
ness as too threatening, too damaging to the structure of the self. He 
finds himself experiencing these feelings fully, completely, in the rela- 
tionship, so that for the moment he is his fear, or his anger, or his tender- 
ness, or his strengtl). And as he lives and accepts these widely varied 
feelings, in all tneir degrees of ihiensity, he discovers that he has ex- 
perienced himself, that he is all these feelings. He finds his behavior 
changing in constructive fashion in accordance with his newly experi- 
enced and newly accepted self. He approaches the realization that he 
no longer nee ls to fear what experience may hold, but can welcome 
it freely as a part of his changing and developing self. 

This is a thumbnail sketch of what client irntered therapy (5) might 
be at its optimum. I give it here to suggest the kind of situation in which 
I have observed certain trends occurring in clients who have participated 
in such therapy. I would like now to proceed to my main concern: 
what are these directions, and what personality characteristics appear to 
develop in the client as a result of this kind of experience? 

CHARACTERISTIC DIRECTIONS 

what follows is based both upon clinical observation and upon re- 
search. It tries to present the trends I have seen in our client?^ but it 
also pushes these trends to the limit, as it were, in order better to see 
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the kind of person who would eincrije if therapy were optimal, the 
kind of person who might be said to be the goal which individuals dis- 
cover they are aiming toward. 

An Increasing Openness to Experience 

A major observation is that the individual moves toward being open 
to his experience. This is a phrase wliich has come to have increasingly 
definite meaning for nie. It is the polar opposite of defensivcness. De- 
fensiveness I have described m the past as being the organism*s response 
to experiences which are perceived or anticipated as incongruent with 
the structure of tlie self. In order to maintain the self -structure, such 
experiences are given a distorted sx-mbolization in awareness, which 
reduces the incongruity. Tluis* the individual defends himself against any 
threat of alteration in tlie concept of self by not perceiving those mean- 
ings in his experience wliicli contradict his present self-picture. 

In the person who is open to liis experience, however, every stimulus, 
whether originating within the organism or in the environment, would be 
freely relayed through the nervous system without being distorted by 
a delFensive mechanism. There would be no need of the mechanism of 
"subception" (4) whereby the organism is forewarned of any experience 
threatening to the self. On the contrary, whether the stimulus was the 
impact of a configuration of form, color or sound in the environment on 
the sensory nerves, or a memory trace from the past, or a visceral sensa- 
tion of fear or pleasure or disgust, the person would be "living it," would 
have it completely available to awareness. 

Perhaps I can give this concept a more vivid meaning if I illustrate 
it from a recorded interview. A young professional man reports in the 
forty-eighth interview tlie way in which he has become more open to 
some of his bodily sensations, as well as other feelings. 

Client: It doesn't sccni to nic that it would be possible for anybody to 
relate all the cliaiipcs that yt)u fed. But I certainly have felt recently that I 
have more lespcct for, i!u?re objectivity toward, my physical make-up. I mean 
I don t expect too mucli of myself. Tliis is how it works out: It feels to me 
that in the past I used to fight a certain tiredness that I felt after supper. Well 
now I feel pretty sure that I really air* tired — that I am not making myself 
tired — that I am just physiologically lower. It seemed that I was just constantly 
criticizing my tiredness. 

Therapist: So you can let yourself be tired, instead of feeling along with it 
a kind of criticism of it. 

Client: Yes, that I shouldn't be tired or somethmg. And it seems in a way 
to be pretty profound that I can just not fight this tiredness, and along with 
it goes a real feeling of Vve got to slov/ down, too, so that being tired isn't 
such an awful thing. I think I can also kind of pick up a thread here of why I 
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should be that way in the way my father is and the way he looks at some of 
these things. For instance, say that I was sick, and I would report this, and it 
would seem that overtly he would want to do something about it, but he would 
also communicate, "Oh, my gosh, more trouble." You know, something like that 
Therapist: As though there were something quite annoying really about being 
physically ill. 

Client: Yeah, I am sure that my father has the same disrespect for his own 
physiology that I have had. Now last summer I twisted my back; I wrenched 
it; I heard it snap and everything. There was real pam there all the time at 
first, real sharp. And I had the doctor look at it and he said it wasn t serious; 
it should heal by itself as long as I didn't bend too much. Well this was months 
ago — and I have been noticing recently that — hell, this is a real pain and it's 
still there — and it's not my fault, I mean it's — 

Therapist: It doesn't prove something bad about you — 

Client: No — and one of the reasons I seem to get more tired than I should 
maybe is because of this constant strain and so on. I have already made an 
appointment with one of the doctors at the hospital that he would look at it 
and take an X-ray or something. In a way I guess you could say that I am 
just more accurately sensitive — or objectively sensitive to this kind of thing* 
I can say with certainty that this has also spread to what I eat and how much 
I eat. And this is really a profound change, as I say, and of course my rela* 
tionship with my wife and the two children is — well you just wouldn't recognize 
it if you could see me inside — as you have — I mean — there just doesn't seem 
to be anything more wonderful than really and genuinely — really feeling love 
for your own children and at the same time receiving it. I don't know how to 
put this. We have such an increased respect — both of us — for Judy, and we've 
noticed just — as we participated in this — ^we have noticed such a tremendous 
change in her — it seems to be a pretty' deep kind of thing. 

Therapist: It seems to me you are saying that you can listen more accurately 
to yourself. If your body says it's tired, you listen to it and believe it, instead 
of criticizing it, if it's in pain you can listen to that, if the feeling is really loving 
your wife or children, you can feel that, and it seems to show up in the differ- 
ences in them, too. 

Here, in a relatively minor but symbolically important excerpt, can be 
seen much of what I have been trying to say about openness to experience. 
Formerly he could not freely feel pain or illness, because being ill meant 
being unacceptable. Neither could he feel tenderness and love for his 
child, because such feelings meant being weak, and he had to maintain 
hi^ facade of being strong. But now he can be genuinely open to the 
experience of his organism — he can be tired when he is tired, he can 
feel pain when his organism is in pain, he can freely experience the love 
he feels for his daughter, and he can also feel and express annoyance 
toward her, as he goes on to say in the next portion of the interview. He 
can fully live the experiences of his total organism, rather than shutting 
them out of awareness. 
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I have used this concept of avuilabihty to awareness to try to make 
clear what I mean by openness to experience. This might be misunder- 
stood. I do not mean that this individual would be self-consciously aware 
of all that was going on within himself, like the centipede who became 
aware of all his legs. On the contrary, he would be free to live a feeling 
subjectively, as well as bo aware of it. He might experience love, or pain, 
or fear, living in this attitude subjectively. Or he might abstract himself 
from this subjectivity and realize in awareness, **! am in pain"; am 
afraid*'; **I do love/' The crucial point is that there would be no barriers, 
no inhibitions, which would prevent the full experiencing of whatever was 
organismically present, and availability to awareness is a good measure 
of this absence of barriers. 

Openness to experience is not a construct which is easy to measure 
with our present instruments, but such research as exists tends to support 
the notion that it is characteristic of those who are coping effectively with 
life. ChodorkofF (1), for example, found in a very careful study that the 
better adjusted subjects perceived themselves more accurately. They were, 
that is, more open to the facts of their experience and thus perceived them- 
selves in much the same way as they were seen by a group of competent 
and unbiased observers. Even more interestingly, they tended accurately 
to recognize threatening experiences (in this case tachistoscopically 
presented threatening words) more quickly than they recognized neutral 
experiences. They thus seemed very open even to stimuli which were 
threatening. The poorly adjusted group showed the reverse trend, and 
seemed to have a set toward keeping threatening experiences inade- 
quately differentiated and inadequately symbolized. 

Toward Becoming a Process 

A second major trend which I have observed is that the individual 
moves toward more acceptantly being a process, a fluidity, a changing. 
He lives in a more existential fashion, living fully in each moment. Let 
me see if I can explain what I mean. 

1 believe it would be evident that for the person who was fully open to 
his experience, completely without defensiveness, each moment would be 
new. The complex configuration of inner and outer stimuli which exists 
in this moment has never existed before in just this fashion. Consequently, 
such a hypothetical person would realize that, **\Vhat I will be in the next 
moment, and what I will do, grow out of that moment, and cannot be 
predicted in advance either by me or by others " Not infrequently we 
find cHents expressing this sort of feeling. Thus one, at the end of therapy, 
says in rather puzzled fashion, **I haven't finished the job of integrating 
and reorganizing myself, but that s only confusing, not discouraging, now 
that I realize this is a continuing process. . . .It is exciting, sometimes up- 
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setting, but deeply encouraging to feel yourself in action and apparently 
knowing where you are going even though you don't always consciously 
know where that is.** 

One way of expressing the fluidity which is present in such existential 
living is to say that the self and personality emerge from experience, rather 
than experience being translated or twisted to fit a preconceived self- 
structure. It means that one becomes a participant in and an observer 
of the ongoing process of orgnnismic experience, rather than being in con- 
trol of it. As one client put it: **I have a feeling that what I have to do is to 
take more the position of passenger, rather than driver. See how things 
go when they're left alone. It*s awful kind of scary — feeling that nobody s 
at the wheel. Of course it*s a tremendously challenging feeling, too. Per- 
haps this is the key to freedom.'' 

Or again, the same client, a bit later: "fm not changing from tne into 
something else, Tm changing from me to me. More like being an amoeba 
than a caterpillar-butterfly. The amoeba changes shape, but it*s still an 
amoeha. In a way that's sort of a relief. I can keep the parts of me I 
really like. I don't have to cliiick the wliole thing, and start all over again.** 

Such living in the moment, then, means an absence of rigidity, of 
tiglit organization, of the imposition of structure on experience. It means 
instead a maximum of adaptability, a discovery of structure in experience, 
a flowing, changing organization of self and personality. 

It is this tendency toward existential living which appears to me very 
evident in people who are involved in the process of psychological 
health. It means discovTing the structure of experience in the process of 
living the experience. Most of us, on the other hand, bring a preformed 
structure and evaluation to our experience and never relinquish it, but 
cram and twist the experience to fit our preconceptions, annoyed at the 
fluid qualities which make it so unruly in fitting our carefully constructed 
pigeonholes. To open one*s self to what is going on now, and to discover 
in that present process whatever structure it appears to have — this to me 
is one of the qualities of the heolthy life, the mature life, as I see clients 
approach it. 

An Increasing Trust in His Organism 

Still another characteristic of the person who is living the process of 
health appears to be an increasing tri:st in his organism as a means of 
arriving at the most satisfying behavior in each existential situation. Again 
let me try to explain what I meun. 

In choosing what course of action to take in any situation, many people 
rely upon guiding principles, upon a code of action laid dcnvn by some 
group or institution, upon the judgment* of others (from wife and friends 
to Emily Post), or upon the way they behaved in some similar past 
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situation. Yet as I observe the clients whose experiences in living have 
taught me so much, I find that increasingly such individuals are able to 
trust their total organismic reaction to a new situation because they dis- 
cover to an ever-increasing degree that if they are open to their experience, 
doing what ''feels right" proves to be a competent and trustworthy guide 
to behavior which is ti uly satisfying. 

As I try to understand the reason for this, I find myself following this 
line of thought. The hypothetical person who is fully open to his experi- 
ence would have access to all of the available data in the situation, on 
which to base his behavior; the social demands; his own complex and 
possibly conflicting needs; his memories of similar situations; his percep- 
tion of the uniqueness of this situation. The data would be very complex 
indeed. But he could permit his total organism, his consciousness partici- 
pating, to consider each stimulus, need and demand, its relative intensity 
and importance, and out of this complex weighing and balancing, dis- 
cover that course of action which Vv Ould come closest to satisfying all his 
needs in the situation. 

An analogy which might come close to a description would be to 
compare this person to a giant electronic computing machine. Since he is 
open to his experience, all of the data from his sense impressions, from 
his memory, from previous learning, from his visceral and internal states, 
are fed into the machine. The machine takes all of these multitudinous 
pulls and forces wliich are fed in as data, and quickly computes the 
course of action whicli would be the most economical vector of need 
satisfaction in this existential situation. This is the behavior of our hypo- 
thetical person. 

The defects which in most of us make this process untrustworthy are 
the inclusion of information which does not belong to this present situa- 
tion, or the exclusion of infoimation which does. It is when memories 
and previous learnings are fed into the computations as if they were 
this reality, and not memories and learnings, that erroneous behavioral 
answers arise. Or when certain threatening experiences are inhibited 
from awareness, and hence are withheld from the computation or fed 
into it in distorted form, this too produces error. But our hypothetical 
person would find his organism thoroughly trustworthy, because all of 
the available data would be used, and it would he present in accurate 
rather than distorted form. Hence his behavior would come as close as 
possible to satisfying all his needs — for enhancement, for affiliation with 
others, and the like. 

In this weighing, balancing and computation, his organism would not 
by any means be infallible. It would always give the best possible 
answer for the available data, but sometimes data would be missing. 
Because of the element of openness to experience, however, any errors, 
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any following of behavior which was not satisfying, would be quickly 
corrected. The computations, as it were, would always be in process of 
l^ing corrected, because they would be continually checked against 
their consequences. 

Perhaps the reader will not like my analogy of an electronic computing 
machine. Let me put it in more human terms. The client I previously 
quoted found himself expressing annoyance to his daughter, as wel! 
as affection, when he **felt like it." Yet he found himself doing it in a 
way which not only released the tension in himself, but which freed this 
small girl to voice her annoyances. lie describes the differences be- 
tween communicating his annoyance and directing his feeling of anger 
at, or imposing it on, her: " 'Cause it just doesn't feel like I'm imposing 
my feelings on her, and it seems to me I must show it on my face. Maybe 
she sees it as "Yes, daddy is angry, but I don*t have to cower/ Because 
she never docs cower. This in itself is a topic for a novel, it just feels 
that good." In this instance, being open to his experience, he selects, 
with astonishing intuitive skill, a subtly guided course of behavior which 
meets his need for release of angry tension, but also satisfies his need 
to be a good father and his need to find satisfaction in his daughter's 
healthy development. Yet he achieves all this by simply doing the thing 
that feels right to him. 

Another way of saying this is that the individual guides his behavior 
by the meanings which he discovers in the immediate feeling process 
which is going on within him. Gendlin (3) terms this immediately pres- 
ent feeling process "experiencing," and shows how the individual can 
turn again and again to his experiencing to discover further meanings 
in it. The experiencing is thus a referent by which the individual may 
guide his behavior. 

Observation has shown that clients who appear to have gained the 
most from therapy come to trust their experiencing. Tliey accept the 
realization that the meanings implicit in their experiencing of a situation 
constitute the wisest and most satisfying indication of appropriate be- 
havior. I think of one client who, toward the close of therapy, when 
puzzled about an issue, would put his head in his hands and say, **Now 
what is it Tm feeling? I want to get next to it. I want to learn what it is." 
Then he would wait, quietly and patiently, until he could discern the 
exact flavor of the feelings occurring in him. Often I sense that the client 
is trying to listen to himself, is trying to hear the messages and meanings 
which are being co' .aiunicatcd by bis own physiological reactions. No 
longer is he so fearful of what he may find. He comes to realize that his 
own inner reactions and experiences, the messages of his senses and his 
viscera, are friendly. He comes to want to be close to his inner sources 
of information rather than closing them off. 
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Again there is a bit of research evidence to indicate that this trust 
of one's own experiencing is associated with the healthy personaUty. 
Crutchfield (2), in a most interesting study, presented potential military 
leaders with a situation in which the individuars clear perception and 
experience of a ijiven situation appeared to be at variance with the 
judgment of all the other members of the group. Should he now rely 
on the evidence of his own senses or defer to the judgment of the group? 
The evidence shows that those who trusted their own experiencing were 
better adjusted individuals, more mature, with greater leadership ability. 
Those who distrusted their own sensing of the situation and adopted 
the group judgment were the less mature, less well adjusted persons. 

It seems to be this trust of his own experiencing which guided the 
scientific behavior of Einstein, holding him toward a given direction, 
long before he could give any completely conscious and rational basis 
for it. Durini; this initial period he simply trusted his total organismic 
reaction. He sa\'s, "During all those years there was a feeling of direc- 
tion, of going straight toward something concrete. It is, of course, very 
hard to express that feeh'nfi in words, but it was decidedly the case, and 
clearly to be distinguished from later considerations about the rational 
form of the solution** (6, 18.^-S4). This is the type of behavior which is 
also. I believe, characteristic of the person who has gained greatly from 
therapy. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS 

The three trends I have tried to describe — toward openness to ex- 
perience, living as a process, and trust of ones own experiencing — add 
up to the fact that the person in whom they are observed is becoming 
a more fully functioning person. This picture of a more fully functioning 
individual has many implications, but I will restrict myself to pointing 
out three which I believe have special importance. 

Integration Is Implied 

The trends I have presented describe an individual who is becoming 
integrated. He is unified within himself from the surface level to the 
level of depth. He is becoming *all of one piece." The distinctions be- 
tween "role self* and "real self,** between defensive facade and real feel- 
ings, between conscious and unconscious, are all growing less the further 
these trends continue. All that the individual experiences and is, within 
the envelope of his organism, is increasingly available to his conscious 
self, to himself as a person. There is a continuing growth of good com- 
munication between all the different aspects and facets of himself. 
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Creativity Is Implied 

Watching my clients, 1 have come to a much better understanding of 
creative people. El Creco, for example, must have realized, as he looked 
at some of his early work, that "«50od artists do not paint like that."* But 
somehow he trusted sufficiently his own experiencing of life, the process of 
himself, so that he could go on expressing his own \mique perceptions. It 
was as though he could say, "Good artists do not paint like this, but / paint 
like this/' Or, to move to another field, Ernest Hemingway was surely 
aware that "good writers do not write like this." But fortunately he moved 
toward being Hemingway, being himself, rather than toward someone 
else*s conception of a good writer. 

Einstein seems to have been unusually oblivious to the fact that good 
physicists did not think his kind of thoughts. Rather than drawing back 
because of his inadequate academic preparation in physics, he simply 
moved toward being Einstein, toward thinking his own thoughts, toward 
being as truly and deeply himself as he could. This is not a phenomenon 
which occurs only in the artist or the genius. Time and again in my clients, 
I have seen simple people become significant and creative in their own 
spheres, as they have developed more trust of the processes going on 
within thmselves, and have dared to feel their own feelings, live by values 
which they discover within, and express themselves in their own 
unique ways. 

Such a person would, I believe, be recognized by the student of evolu- 
tion as the type most likely to adapt and survive under changing environ- 
mental conditions. He would be able creatively to make sound adjust- 
ments to new as well as old conditions. He would be a fit vanguard of 
human evolution. 

Trustworthiness of Human Nature Is Implied 

It will have been evident that one implication of the view presented 
here is that the basic nature of the human being, when functioning freely, 
is constructive and trustworthy. For me this is an inescapable conclusion 
from a quarter century of experience in psychotlierapy. When we are 
able to free the individual from defensivencss, so that he is open to the 
wide range of h\9. own needs, as well as to the wide range of environmental 
and social demands, his reactions may be trusted to be positive, forward- 
moving, onstructive. We do not need to ask who will socialize him, for 
one of his own deepest needs is for afiiliation and communication with 
others. When he is fully himself, he cannot help but be realistically 
socialized. We do not need to ask who will control his aggressive impul«^es, 
for when he is open to all of his impulses, liis need to be liked by others 
and his tendency to give affection are as strong as his impulses to strike 
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out or to seize for himself. He will he aggressive in situations in which 
aggression is realistically appropriate^ but there will be no runaway need 
for aggression. His total behavior, in these and other areas, when he is 
open to all his experience, 25 balanced and realistic — behavior which is 
appropriate to the survival and enhancement of a highly social arumal. 

I have little sympathy with the rather prevalent concept that man is 
basically irrational and that his impulses, if not controlled, would lead 
to destruction of others and self. Man*s behavior is exquisitely rational* 
moving with subtle and ordered complexity toward the goals his organism 
is endeavoring to achieve. The tragedy for most of us is that our defenses 
keep us from being aware of this rationality* so that consciously we are 
moving in one dire(*tion, while organismically we are moving in another. 
But in our hx'pothetical person there would be no such barriers, and he 
would be a participant in the rationality of his organism. The only control 
of impulses which would exist or which would prove necessary is the 
natural and internal balancing of one need against another and the 
discovery of behaviors which follow the vector most closely approximating 
the satisfaction of all nt*eds. The experience of extreme satisfaction of one 
need (for aggression, sex. etc.) in such a way to do violence to the 
satisfaction of other needs (for companionship, tender relationship, etc.) 
— an experience \ cry conjmon in the defensively organized person — would 
simply be unknown in our hypothetical individual. He would participate 
in the vastly complex self-regulatory activities of his organism — the 
psychological as well as physiological thermostatic controls — in such a 
fashion as to live harmoniously, with himself and with others. 

BECOMING A FULLY FUNCTIONING PERSON 

Let me conclude by drawing together these observational threads into 
a more unified strand. As I have observed individuals who appear to 
have made important strides toward psvrhological health, I believe they 
may be thought of as moving toward an implicit goal — that of becoming 
a fully fui.vUonmg person. 

I find such a person to be a human being in Bow, in process, rather than 
having achieved some state. Fluid change is central in' the picture. 

I find such a person to be sensitively open to all of his experience — 
sensitive to what is going on in his environment, sensitive to other indi- 
viduals with whom he is in relationship, and sensitive perhaps most of 
all to the feelings, reactions, and emergent meanings which he discovers 
in himself. The fear of some aspects of his own experience continues to 
diminish, so that more and more of his life is available to him. 

Such a person experiences in the present, with immediacy. He is able 
to live in his feelings and reactions of the moment. He is not bound by the 
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structure of liis past learnings, hut these are a present resource for him, 
insofar as they relate to the experience of tlie moment. He h 'es freely, 
subjectively, in an existential confrontation of this moment of Hfe. 

Sunh a person is trur.tingly able to permit bis total organism to function 
freely in all its complexity in selecting, from the nuiltitude of possibilities, 
that behavior which in this moment of time will be most generally and 
genuinely satisfying. He thus is making use of all of the data his nervous 
system can supply, using this data in awareness, Init recognizing that his 
total organism may be, and often is, wiser tlian liis awareness. 

Such a person is a creative person. With his sensitive openness to his 
world, and his trust of his own ability to fo^m new re*lationships with his 
environment, lie is tlie type of person from whom creative products and 
creative living emerge. 

Finally, such a person lives a life which in\olves a wider range, a 
greater richness, *han the constricted living in which most of us find our- 
selves. It seems to me that clients who have moved significantly in therapy 
live more intimately with their feelings of pain, but also more vividly with 
their feelings of ecstasy; that anger is more clearly felt, but so also is love; 
that fear is an experience they know more deeply, but so is courage; and 
the reason they can thus live fully in a wider range is that they have this 
underKdng confidence in themsehes as trustworthy instruments for 
encountering life. 

I believe it will have become evident why, for me, adjectives such as 
happy, contented, enjoyable, do not seem quite appropriate to any general 
description of this process I have called psychological health, even though 
the person in this process would experience each one of these feelings at 
appropriate times. But the adjectives which seem more generally fitting 
are adjectives such as enriching, exciting, rewarding, challenging, mean- 
ingful. This process of healthy living is not, I am convinced, a life for the 
fainthearted. It involves the stretching and growing of becoming more and 
more of one s potentialities. It involves the courage to be. It means launch- 
ing oneself fully into the stream of life. Yet the deeply exciting thing about 
human beings is that when the individual is inwardly free, he ehuoses 
this process of becoming. 
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SOME BASIC PROPOSITIONS 
OF A GROWTH AND SELF- 
ACTUALIZATION PSYCHOLOGY 

A. H. MASLOW • BRANOEIS UNIVERSITY 

When the pidlosophy of man (his nature, hi^ goals, his 
potentiahties, his fulfillment) changes, then everything changes. Noi 
only the philosophy of politics, of economics, of ethics and values, of 
interpersonal relations and of history itself change, but also the philoso- 
phy of education, the theory of how to help men become what they can 
and deeply need to become. 

We are now in the middle of such a change in the conception of man s 
capacities, potentialities and goals. A new vision is emerging of the 
possibilities of man and of his destiny, and its implications are many, not 
only for our conceptions of education, but also fur science, politics, 
literature, economics, religion, and even our conceptions of the non- 
human world. 

I think it is finally possible to begin to delineate this view of human 
nature as a total, single, comprehensive system of psychology even though 
much of it has arisen as a reaction against the limitations (as philosophies 
of human nature) of the two most comprehensive psychologies now 
available, behaviorism, or associationism, and classical, Freudian psycho- 
analysis. Finding a single label for it is still a diflBcult task, perhaps a 
premature one. 1 have called it the *Tiolistic-dynamic" psychology to 
express my conviction about its major roots. Some have called it ^'or- 
ganismic," following Goldstein. Sutich and others are calling it the 
''self-psychology." We shall see. My own guess is that, in a few decades, 
if it remains suitably eclectic and comprehensive, it will be called simply 
''psychoJogy.'* 

I think I can be of most service by writing primarily for myself and 
out of my own work rather than from that of other thinkers, even though 
I am sure that the areas of agreement among them are very large. A 
selection of works of this ''third force" is listed in the references. 
Because of space limitation, I will present only some of the major 
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propositions of this point of view, especially those of importance to the 
educator. In general, I should warn the reader that at many points I am 
out ahead of the data, sometimes way out. 

BASIC PROPOSITIONS 

1. We have, each one of us, an essential inner nature which is intrinsic, 
given, "natural" and, usually, very resistant to change. 

It makes sense to speak here of the hereditary, constitutional and 
very early acquired roots of the individual self, even though this bio- 
logical determination of self is only partial, and far too complex to de- 
scribe simply. In any case, this is "raw material" rather than finished 
product, to be reacted to by the person, by his significant others, by his 
environment, etc. 

I include in this essential inner nature instinctoid needs, capacities, 
talents, anatomical equipment, physiological balances, prenatal and natal 
injuries, and traumata to the neonatus. Whether defense and coping 
mechanisms, "style of Ufe,** and other characterological traits, all shaped 
in the first few years of life, should be included, is still a matter for dis- 
cussion. I would say "yes" and proceed on the assumption that this raw 
material very quickly starts growing into a self as it meets the world 
outside and begins to have transactions with it. 

2. Each person's inner nature has some characteristics which all other 
selves have (species-wide) and some which are unique to the person 
(idiosyncratic). The need for love characterizes every human being that 
is bom (although it can disappear later under certain circumstances). 
Musical genius, however, is given to very few and these differ markedly 
from each other in style, e.g., Mozart and Debussy. 

3. It is possible to study this inner nature scientifically and objectively 
(that is, with the right kind of "science") and to discover what it is like 
{discover— not invent or construct). It is also possible to do this subjec- 
tively, by inner search and by psychotherapy, and the two enterprises 
supplement and support each other. 

4. Even though weak, this inner nature rarely disappears or dies, in 
the usual person, in the United States (such disappearance or dying is 
possible, however). It persists underground, unconsciously, even though 
denied and repressed. Like the voice of the intellect, it speaks softly, but 
it will be heard, even if in a distorted form. That is, it has a dynamic 
force of its own, pressing always for open, uninhibited expression. Effort 
must be used in its suppression or repression, from which fatigue can 
result. This force is one main aspect of the "will to health," the urge to 
grow, the pressure to self- actualization, the quest for one's identity. It is 
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this that makes psychotljerapy, education and sclf-iinprovLment possible 
in principle. 

5. However, this inner core, or self, grows into adulthood only partly 
by subjective or subjective) discovery, uncovering and acceptance of 
what is •'there*' beforehand. Partly it is also a creation of the person 
himself. Life is a continual series of choices for the individual in which 
a main determinant of choice is the person as he already is (including his 
goals for himself, his courage or fear, his feeling of responsibility, his 
ego-strength or Vill power/* etc.). We can no longer think of the person 
as "fully determined* where this phrase implies ''determined only by 
forces external to the person.** The person, insofar as he is a real person, 
is his owTi main determinant. Every person is, in part, ''his own project," 
and makes himself. 

6. No psychological health is possible unless this essential cou> of the 
person is tundamentally accepted, loved and respected by others a^d by 
himself (the converse as net necessarily true, i.e., that if the co.h is 
respected, etc., then psychological health must result, since other p-*- 
requisite conditions must also be satisfied). 

The psychological health of the chronologically immature is call«i 
healthy growth. The psychological health of the adult is called, variously, 
self-fulfillment, emotional maturity, individuation, productiveness, s<*U- 
actUttlization» etc. 

Healthy growth is conceptually subordinate, for it is usually drfjied 
now as 'growth toward self-actualization,'* etc. Some psychologists f.peak 
simply in terms of one overarching goal or end, or tendency of human 
development, considering all immature grov^rth phenomena to be only 
steps along the path to self -actualization (5, 11). 

Self-actualization is defined in various ways, but a solid core of agree- 
ment is perceptible. All definitions accept or imply: (a) acceptance and 
expression of the inner core or self, i.e , actualization of these latent 
capacities and potentialities, "full functioning," availability of the human 
and personal essence; and (b) minimal presence of ill health, neurosis, 
psychosis, of loss or diminution of the basic human and personal capacities. 

7. If this essential core ( inner nature) of the person is frustrated, denied 
or suppressed, sickness results, sometimes in obvious forms, sometimes in 
subtle and devious forms, sometimes immediately, sometimes later. These 
psychological illnesses include many more than those listed by the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. For instance, the character disorders and dis- 
turbances are now seen as far more important for the fate of the world 
than the classical neuroses or even the psychoses. From this new point of 
view, new kinds of illness are most dangerous, e.g., "the diminished or 
stunted person.*' i.e., the loss of any of the defining characteristics of 
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humanness, or personhood, tlie failure to grow to one*s potential; value- 
lessness (see proposition 19); etc. 

That is, general illness of the personality is seen as any falling short of 
growth, or of self-actualization. And the main source of illness (although 
not the only one) is seen as frustation of the basic needs, of idiosyncratic 
potentials, of expression of the self, and of the tendency of the person to 
grow in his own style, especially in the early years of life. 

8. This inner nature, as much as we know of it so far, is definitely not 
"evil,** but is either what we adults in our culture call "good** or else it is 
neutral. The most accurate way to express this is to say it is "prior to 
good and evil.*' There is little question about this if we speak of the inner 
nature of the infant and child. The statement is much more complex if we 
speak of the "infant** as he still exists in the adult. 

This conclusion is supported by all the truth-revealing and uncovering 
techniques that ha\ e anything to do with human nature: psychotherapy, 
objective science, subjective science, education and art. For instance, 
imcovering therapy lessens hostility, fear, greed, etc., and increases love, 
courage, creativencss. kindness, altruism, etc., leading us to the conclusion 
that the latter are "deeper,** more natural, and more basic than the former, 
i.e., that what we call "bad** behavior is lessened or removed by uncover- 
ing, while what we call "good** behavior is strengthened and fostered 
by uncovering. 

9. "EviF* behavior has mostly referred to unwarranted hostility, cruelty, 
(lestructiveness. "mean** aggressiveness. This we do not know enough 
.ibout. To tie degree that this quality of hostility is instinctoid, mankind 
'las one kind of future. To the degree that it is reactive (a response to 
bad treatmei t), mankind has a very different kind of future. My opinion 
is that the we ght of the evidence so far indicates that destructive hostility 
is reactive, because uncovering therapy reduces it and changes its quality 
into **healthy'* self-aflBrmation, forcefulness, righteous indignation, etc. In 
any case, the ability to be aggressive and angry is found in all self- 
actualizing people, who are able to let it flow forth freely when the 
external situation "calls for'* it. 

The situation in children is far more complex. At the very least, we 
know that the healthy child is also able to be justifiably angry, self- 
protecting and self-affirming, i.e., reactive aggression. Presumably, then, 
a child should learn not only how to control his anger, but also how and 
when to express it. 

10. This inner core, even though it is biologically based and instinc- 
toid, is weak rather than strong. It is easily overcome, suppressed or 
repressed. It may even be killed off permanently. Humans no longer have 
instincts in the animal sense — powerful, unmistakable inner voices which 
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tell them uneriuivocally what to do, when, where, how and with whom. 
All that we have left arc instinct-remnants. And furthermore, these are 
weak> subtle and delicate, very easily drowned out by learning, by cultural 
expectations, by fear, by disapproval, etc. They are hard to know, rather 
than easy. Authentic selfhood can be defined in part as being able to hear 
these impulse-voices within oneself, i.e., to know what one really wants 
or does not want, what one is fit for and what one is not fit for, etc. 

11. For all these reasons, it is at this time best to bring out and en- 
courage, or, at the very least, to recognize this inner nature, rather than 
to suppress or repress it. Pure spontaneity ..x)nsists of free, uninhibited, 
uncontrolled, trusting, unpremeditated expression of the self, i.e., of the 
psychic forces, with minimal interference by consciousness. Control, will, 
caution, self-criticism, measure, deliberateness, are the brakes upon this 
expression made intrinsically necessary by the laws of the social and 
natural wcik-r outside this psychic world, and, secondarily, made neces- 
sary by fear of the psyche itself. Speaking in a very broad way, controls 
upon the psyche, which come from fear of the psyche, are largely neurotic 
or psychotic, or not intrinsically or theoretically necessary. (The healthy 
psyche is not terrible or horrible and therefore does not have to be 
feared, as it has been for thousands of years. Of course, the unhealthy 
psyche is another story.) This kind of control is usually lessened by 
psychological health, by deep psychotherapy, or by any deeper self- 
knowledge and self-acceptance. There are also, however, controls upon 
the psyche which do not come out of fear, but out of the necessities for 
keeping it integrated, organized and unified. And there are also ''controls," 
probably in another sense, which are necessary as capacities are actual- 
ized and as higher forms of expression are sought for, e.g., acquisition of 
skills by the artist, the intellectual, the athlete. But these controls are 
eventually transcended and become aspects of spontaneity, as they be- 
come self. 

The balance between spontaneity and control varies, then, as the 
health of the psyche and the health of the world vary. Pure spontaneity 
is not long possible because we live in a world which runs by its own 
nonpsychic laws. It is possible in dreams, fantasies, love, imagination, the 
first stages of creativity, artistic work, intellectual play, free association, 
etc. Pure control is not permanently possible, for then the psyche dies. 
Education must be directed then both toward cultivation of controls and 
cultivation of spontaneity and expression. In our culture and at this point 
in history, it is necessary to redress the balance in favor of spontaneity, 
the ability to be expressive, passive, unwilled, trusting in processes other 
than will and control, unpremeditated, creative, etc. But it must be recog- 
nized that there have been and will be other cultures and other eras in 
which the balance was or will be in the other direction. 
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12. Coordinate with this **acceptance** cf the self, of fate, of one s call, 
is the conclusion that the main path to health and self-fulfillment is via 
basic need gratification rather than via frustration. This contrasts with the 
suppressive regime, the mistrust, the control, the policing that is neces- 
sarily implied by basic evil in the human depths, Intra-uterine life is com- 
pletely gratifying and nonfrustrating and it is now generally accepted 
that the first year or so of life also had better be primarily gratifying and 
nonfnistratihg. Asceticism, self-denial, deliberate rejection of the demands 
of the organism, at least in the West, tend to produce a diminished, stunted 
or crippled organism, and even in the East, bring self-actualization to very 
few exceptionally strong indixiduals. 

13. In the normal development of the normal child^ it is now known 
that most of the time, if he is given a really free choice, he will choose 
what is good for his growth. This he does because it tastes good, feels 
good, gives pleasure or delipht. This implies that he Tcnows" better than 
anyone else what is pood for him. A permissive regime means not that 
adults gratify his needs directly, but make it possible for him to gratify 
his needs and to make his own choices, i.e., let him he. It is necessary, 
in ordei for children to grow well, that adults have enough trust in them 
and in the natural processes of growth, i.e., not interfere too much, not 
make them grow» or force them into predetermined designs, but rather 
let them grow and help them grow in a Taoistic rather than an authori- 
tarian way. 

14. But we know also that the complete absence of frustration is 
dangerous. To be strong, a person must acquire frustration-tolerance, 
the ability to perceive physical reality as essentially indifferent to human 
wishes, the ability to love others and to enjoy their need-gratification as 
well as one's own (not to use other people only as means). The child 
with a good basis of safety, love and respect-need-gratification is able 
to profit from nicely graded frustrations and become stronger thereby. 
If they are more than he can bear, if they overwhelm him, we call them 
traumatic, and consider them dangerous rather than profitable. 

It is via the frustrating unyieldingness of physical reality and of 
animals and of other people that we learn about their nature, and thereby 
learn to diiferentiate wishes from facts (which things wishing makes 
come true, and which things proceed in complete disregard of our 
wishes), and are thereby enabled to live in the world and adapt to it 
as necessary. 

We learn also about our own strengths and limits by overcoming 
difficulties, by straining ourselves to the utmost, by meeting challenge, 
even by failing. There can be great enjoyment in a great struggle, and 
this can displace fear. 
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15. To make* growth and st^lf-actualization possible, it is necessary to 
understand that capacities, organs and orcan systems press to function 
and express themseKes and to be used and exercised, and that such use* 
is satisfying and disuse irritating. The muscular person likes to use his 
muscles, indeed has to use them in order to **feel good'* and to achieve 
the subjective feeling of harmoniou.s, successful, \minhibited functioning 
(spontaneity) which is so important an aspect of good growth and 
psychological health. So also for intelligerce, for the utenis, the eyes, 
the capacity to love. Capacities clamor to be usod, and cease their clamor 
only when they are well used. That is, capacities are also needs. Not 
only is it f\m to use our capacities, but it is also necessary. The unused 
capacity or organ can become a disease center or else atrophy, thus 
diminishing the person. 

16. The psychologist proceeds on the assumption that for his purposes 
there are two kinds of worlds, two kinds of reality, the natural world 
and the psychic world, the world of unyielding facts and the world of 
wishes, hopes, fears, emotions, the world which runs by nonpsychic 
rules and the world which runs by psychic laws. This differentiation is 
not very clear except at its extremes, where there is no doubt that de- 
lusions, dreams and free associations are lawful and yet utterly different 
from the lawfulness of logic and from the lawfulness of the world which 
would remain if the human species died out. This assumption does not 
deny that these worlds are related and may even fuse. 

I may say that this assumption is acted upon by many or most psy- 
chologists, even though they are perfectly willing to admit that it is an 
insoluble philosophical problem. Any therapist must assume it or give up 
his functioning. This is typical of the way in which psychologists bypass 
philosophical difficulties and act **as if* certain assumptions were true 
even though unprovable, e.g., the universal assumption of "responsibility,** 
*\vill power/' etc. 

17. Immaturity can be contrasted with maturity from the motiva- 
tional point of view, as the process of gratifying the deficiency-needs in 
their proper order. Maturity, or self-actualization, from this point of 
view, means to transcend the deficiency-needs. This state can be de- 
scribed then as meta-motivated, or unmotivated (if deficiencies are seen 
as the only motivations). It can also be described as self-actualizing. 
Being, expressing, rither than coping. This state of Being, rather than of 
striving, is suspected to be synonxTnous with selfhood, with being ''au- 
thentic/* with being a person, with being fully human. The process of 
growth is the process of becoming a person. Beinf* a person is difi^erent. 

18. Immaturity can also be differentiated from maturity in terms of 
the cognitive capacities (and also in terms of the emotional capacities). 
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Immahire and niaturo i-omiition have hcoti lu st (U'scribed hy Worncr 
and Piaget. I wish to add another chflc>n>ntiatioti, that between IJ-cogni- 
tion and B-cognition (D=Dericicncy; Hr-Ucing). D-cognition can be 
defined as the cognitions wliich are organized from the point of view 
of basic needs or deficiency-needs and their gratification and frustration. 
That is, D-cognition could he called selfish cognition, in which the world 
is organized into gratifiers and frustrators of our own needs, with other 
characteristics being ignored or shirreil. Thj cognition of the object, in 
its own right and its own Being, without reference to its need-gratifying 
or need-frustrating qualities, that is. without primary reference to its 
value for the observer or its effects upon him. can be called U-cognition 
(or self-transcending, or unselfi.sh, or objective cognition). The parallel 
with maturity is by no means perfect (childrf^n can also cognize in a 
selfless way), but in general, it is mostly true that with increasing self- 
hood or firmness of personal identity (or acceptance of one's own inner 
nature) H-eognitiou becomes easiiT and more frequent. (This is true 
e\'cn though D-cognition remains for all human beings, including the 
mature ones, the main tool for living-in-the-world. ) 

To the extent that perception is desire-less and fear-less, to that extent 
is it more veridical, in the sense of perceiving the true or essential or 
intrinsic whole nature of the object (without splitting it up by abstrac- 
tion). Thus the goal of objective and tnie description of any reality is 
fostered by psychological health. Neuro<!N psychosis, stunting of growth, 
all are, from this point of view, cognitive diseases as well, contaminating 
perception, learning, remembering, attending and thinking. 

19. A by-product of this aspect of cognition is a better understanding 
of the higher and lower levels of love. D-love can be differentiated from 
B-love on approximately the same basis as D-cognition and B-cognition, or 
D-motivation and B-motivation. No ideally good relation to another 
human being, especially a child, is possible without B-love. Especially is 
it necessary for teaching, along with the Taoistic, trusting attitude that it 
implies. This is also true for our relations with the natural world, i.e., we 
can treat it in its own right or we can treat it rs if it were there only for 
our purposes, 

20. Though, in principle, growth toward self-actualization is easy, in 
practice it rarely happens (by my criteria, certainly in less than one 
percent of the adult population). For this, there are many, many reasons 
at various levels of discourse, including all the determinants of psycho- 
pathology that we now know. We hive already mentioned one main 
cultural reason, i.e., the conviction that man's intrinsic nature is evil or 
dangerous, and one biological determinant for the difficulty of achievinft 
a mature self, namelv that humans no longer have strong instincts. 
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There is a suhtU* hut (»xtrcin<*ly important difFcrcncc between regard- 
ing psych opatlu)h)gy as hlockitig or e\asion or fear of growth toward 
self-actualization and thinkine of it in a medical fashion, as akin to 
invasion from witliout by tiuuors. poisons or bacteria, which have no 
relationship to the personality beinii invaded. 

21. Growth has not only re\\ ards and pleasures but also many intrinsic 
pains, and always will have. Kach step forward is a step into the un- 
familiar and is possibly dangerous. It also means gi\ing up something 
familiar and good and satisf>ing. It frequently means a parting and a 
separation, witli consequent nostalgia, loneliness and mourning. It also 
olten means giving up a simpler and easier and less effortful life, in 
exchange for a more demanding, more difficult life. Growth forward is in 
spite of these losses and ther(*fore recpiires courage and :;trength in the 
individual as well as protection, permission and encouragement from 
the environment, especially for the child. 

22. It is tlierefore useful to think of growth or lack of it as the resultant 
of a dialectic l)etw(*en growth-fostering forces and growth-discouraging 
forces (regnvssion. f(»ar. pains of growth, ignorance, etc.). Growth has 
both ad\antages and disadvantages. Non-growing has not only disad- 
vantages but also advantages. The future pulls, but so also does the past. 
There is not only courage but also fear. The total ideal way of growing 
healthily is, in principle, to enhance all the advantages of forward growth 
and all tlie disadvantages of not growing, and to diminish all the disad- 
vantages of growtli forward and all tlie advantages of not-growing. 

Homeostatic tendencies, "need-reduction** tendencies, and Freudian 
defense mechanisms are not growth-tendencies, but defensive, pain- 
reducing postures of the organism. But they are quite necessary and 
normal (not pathological, necessarily) and are generally prepotent over 
growth-tendencies. 

23. All this implies a naturalistic system of values, a by-product of the 
empirical description of the deepest tendencies of the human species and 
of specific individuals (8). The study of the human being by science or 
by self-search can discover where he is heading, what his purpose is in 
life, what is good for him and what is bad for him, what will make him 
feel \'irtuous and what will make him feel guilty, why choosing the good 
is often difficult for him, what the attractions of evil are. (Observe that 
the word oufiht need not be used. Also such knowledge of man is rela- 
tive to man only and does not purport to be "absolute.**) 

24. The state of being without a system of values is psychopathogenic, 
we are learning. The human being needs a framework of values, a 
philosophy of life, a religion or religion-surrogate to live by and under- 
stand by, in about the same sense that he needs sunlight, calcium or love. 
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This I haw calh-d ihf ^nyiutivo lun^d to uiuhustand." The value-illnesses 
which result from valut U ssiuss are called variously anhedonia. anomie, 
apathy, amorality, hopelt ssness, cynicism, etc., and can become somatic 
illness as well Historically, we arc in a value interregnum in which all 
externally given \alue systems have proven to be failures (political, 
economic, religious, etc.), e.g., mUliing is worth dying for. What man 
needs but does not liave, he seeks for unceasingly, and he becomes danger- 
ously ready to jump at any hope, good or bad. The cure for this disease 
is obvious. We need a \ alidated, usable system of human values that we 
can believe in and drvote ourselves to (be willing to die for), because 
they are true rather than because we are exhorted to **believe and have 
faith.** Such an empirically based Wcltaiischauunii seems now to be a 
real possibility, at least in theoretical outline. 

Much disturbance in children and adolescents can be understood as a 
consequence of the uncertainty of adults about their values. As a conse- 
quence, many youngsters in the United States live not by adult values, but 
by adolescent values, which of course are imniature, ignorant and heavily 
determined by confused adolescent needs. An excellent projection of these 
adolescent values is the cowboy, or ''Western,'* movie. 

25. At the level of self-actualizing, many dichotomies becom? re- 
solved, opposites are seen to be unities and the whole dichotomous way 
of thinking is recognized to be immature. For self-actualizing people, 
there is a strong tendency for selfishness and unselfishness to fuse into a 
higher, superordinate unity. Work tends to be the same as play; vocation 
and avocation become the same thing. When duty is pleasant and pleasure 
is fulfillment of duty, then they lose their separateness and oppositeness. 
The highest maturity is discovered to include a childlike quality, and We 
discover healthy children to have some of the qualities of mature self- 
actualization. The inner-outer split, between self and all else, gets fuzzy 
and much less sharp, and they are seen to be permeable to each other at 
the highest levels of personality development. 

26. One especially important finding in self-actualizing people is that 
they tend to integrate the Freudian dichotomies and trichotomies, i.e., the 
conscious, preconscious and the unconscious (as well as id, ego, superego). 
The Freudian "instincts'* and the defenses are less sharply set off against 
each other. The impulses are more expressed and less controlled; the 
controls are less rigid, inflexible, anxiety-determined. The superego is less 
harsh and punishing and less set off against the ego. The primary and 
secondary cognitive processes are more equally available and more equally 
valued (instead of the primary processes being stigmatized as patho- 
logical). Indeed in the "peak experience" the walls between them tend 
to fall altogetlicn 
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This is lu sliaip ioiiliasi with the classical Freudian position in which 
these various Uncvs were sharply dicliotomi/.ed as (a) mutually exclusive, 
(h^ with antagonistic interests* i.e., as antagonistic forces ratlier than as 
eoiuplementarx' or collaborating ones. 

27. Healthy people are more integrated in another way. In them the 
eonative* the cognitive, the aflective and the motor are less separated 
from each other, and are more svnercie, i.e., workinc collaborativelv 
without conflict to tlu» same ends. The conclusions of rational, careful 
tliinking are apt to come to the same conclusions as those of the blind 
appetites. What such a person wants ami (Mijoys is apt to be just what is 
Uood forliim. His spontaneous reactions are as capable, efficient and right 
as if they had hvvu thought out in advance. His sensory and motor roac- 
tions are more closely coi related. His sensory modalities are more con- 
nected with each other (physiognomical perception). Furthermore, we 
have learned the difficulties and dangers of those age-old rationalistic sys- 
tems in which the capacities were thought to be arranged hierarchically, 
witli rationality at thi- top. 

28. This development toward the concept of a liealthy unconscious, 
and of a healthy irrationality, sharpens our awareness of the Hmitations 
of purely abstract thinkini:. of verbal thinking and of analytic thinking. 
If our hope is to describe the world fully, a place is necessary for pre- 
verbah ineffal)le. metaphorical, primary process, concrete-experience, in- 
tuitive and esthetic types of toji^nition. for there are certain aspects of 
r(*ality which can be cogui/ed in no other way. Even in science this is 
true, now that we know (a) that creativity has its roots in the non- 
rationah ( b) that lan^uane is and must always be inadequate to describe 
total reality (c) that any abstract concept leaves out much of reality, 
and (d) that what we call "knowledge" (which is usually highly abstract 
and verbal and sharply defined) often serves to blind us to those portions 
of reality not covered by the abstraction. That is, it makes us more able 
to see some things, but /m able to see other things. Abstract knowledge 
lias its dangers as well as its uses. 

Science and education, being too exclusively abstract, verbal and book- 
ish, do not have enough place for raw. concrete, esthetic experience, 
especially of the subjective happenings inside oneself. For instance, 
organismic psychologists would certainly agree on the desirability of 
more creative education in perceiving and creating art, in dancing, in 
(Greek style) athletics and in phenomenological observation. 

The ultimate of abstract, analytical thinking is the greatest simplifica- 
tion possible, i.e.. the formula, the diagram, the map, the blueprint, 
certain types of abstract paintings. Our mastery of the world is enhanced 
thereby, but its richness may he lost as a forfeit, unless we learn to value 
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B-cognition, pcrception-witli-lovc-aiul caio. lac tloatini; ath'ution — all of 
which enrich the expcrijncc instead of impoverishing it- 

29. This abihty of healthier people to dip into the unconscious and 
preconscious, to use and value tluur primary processes instead of fearing 
them, to accept their impulses instead of always controlling thom, to ho 
able to regress voluntarily without fear, turns out to he one of the main 
conditions of creativity. Wv can then understand why psychological 
health is so closely tied up with certain imiversal forms ol creativeness 
(aside from special talent) as to lead some writers to make them almost 
synonymous. 

This same tie l^etween health and integration of rational and irrational 
forces (conscious and unconscious, primary and secondary processes) 
also permits us to understand why ixsychologically healthy people are 
more able to enjoy, to love, to laugh, to have fun, to he humorous, to 
be silly, to he whimsical and fantastic, to be pleasantly "crazy/* and in 
general to permit and value and enjoy emotional experiences in genera! 
and peak experiences in particular and to have them more often. And 
it leads us to the strong suspicion that learning ad hoc to be able to do 
all these things may help the child move toward health- 

30. Esthetic perceiving and creating and esthetic peak experiences 
are seen to be a central aspect of human life and of psychology and edu- 
cation rather than a peripheral one. This is true for several reasons: 
(a) All the peak experiences are (among other characteristics) integra- 
tive of the splits within the person, between persons, within the world, 
and between the person and the world. Since one aspect of health is 
integration, the peak experiences are moves toward health and are 
themselves momentary healths, (b) These experiences are life-validating, 
i.e., they make life worthwhile. These are certainly an important part of 
the answer to the question,»**VVhy don*t we all commit suicide?'* 

3L Self-actualization does not mean a transcendence of all human 
problems. Conflict, anxiet>', frustration, sadness, hurt and guilt can all 
be found in healthy human beings. In general, the movement, with in- 
creasing maturity, is from neurotic pseudo problems to the real, unavoid- 
able, existential problems inherent in the nature of man (even at his 
best) living in a particular kind of world. Even though he is not neurotic 
he may be troubled by real, desirable and necessary guilt rather than 
neurotic guilt (which is not desirable or necessary), by an intrinsic 
conscience (rather than the Freudian superego). Even though he has 
transcended the problems of Becoming, there remain the problems of 
Being. To be untroubled when one should be troubled can be a sign of 
sickness* Sometimes, smug people have to he scared "hifo their wits.** 
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32. Self-actuali/ation is . 1 alt()H(*thor }?encTaI. It takes place via 
femalcncss or malenuss. wliich are pirpotrnt to ncnrral-hunianness. That 
is, one must first hv a lu a]tl;y, femaltMicss-tulfiUcd woniai) before general- 
human selt-attuali/ation bccouu s possible. 

There is also a little e\ iclrnee th.it ilifh reut constitutional types actual- 
ize themselves in somewhat thihreut ways (because they have different 
inner selves to actualize ). 

33. .\nother crucial aspect of healthy growth to selfhood is dropping 
away the techui(iurs used by tlu* chiUl in his weakness and smallness. 
for adapting himself to tl)C strong. lar^(\ all-powerful, omniscient, god- 
like adults. He niust replace these with the techniques of being strong 
and independent and of being a parent himself. This invoh es especially 
giving up the child s desperate wish for the exclusive, total love of his 
parents while learning to love others. He must learn to gratify his own 
needs and wishes, rather than the needs of his parents, and he must 
learn to gratify them himself, rather than depending upon the parents 
to do this for him. He must give up being good out of fear and in order 
to keep their love, and must be good because he wishes to be. He must 
discover his own consrif nee and give up his internalized parents as a 
sole ethical Kuide. .Ml these techniques by which weakness adapts itself 
to strength are necessary for the child, but immature and stunting in 
the adult, 

34. From this point of view, a society or a culture can be either growth- 
fostering or growth-inhibiting. The sources of growth and of humanness 
are essentially within the human person and are not created or invented 
by societv, which can only help or hinder the development of humanness, 
just as a gardener can help or hinder the growth of a rosebush, but cannot 
determine that it shall be an oak tree. This is true even though we know 
that a culture is a sine qua non for the actualization of humanness itself, 
e.g.. language, abstract thought, ability to love; but these exist as poten- 
tialities in human germ plasm prior to culture. 

This makes theoretically possible a comparatix e sociology, transcending 
and including cultural relativity. The "better" ctdtme gratifies all basic 
human needs and permits self-actualization. The "poorer * cultures do not. 
The same is true for education. To the (»xtent that it fosters growth toward 
self-actualization, it is "good** education. 

As soon as we speak of ''good*' or "had" cultures, and take them as means 
rather than as ends, the concept of "adjustment" comes into question. We 
must ask, **What kind of culture or subculture is the 'well adjusted* per- 
son well adjusted to?** Adjustment is. very definitely, not necessarily 
synonymou: wit!, psychological health. 
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35. The achievement of self*actualization (in the sense of autonomy) 
paradoxically make"* more possible the transcendence of self, and of self- 
consciousness and of selfishness* It makes it easier for the person to be 
homonomous, i.e., to merge himself as a part in a larger whole than him- 
self. The condition of the fullest homonomy is full aulonomy, and, to 
some extent, vice versa — one can attain to autonomy only via successful 
homonomous experiences ( child depen ience, B4ove, care for others, etc.)* 
It is necessary to speak of leveb of homonomy (more and more mature), 
and to differentiate a ''lew homonomy'' (of fear, weakness and regression) 
from a liigh homonomy** (of courage and full, self-confident autonomy)* 

36. An important existential problem is posed by the fact that self- 
actualized persons (and all people in their peak experiences) occasionally 
live out-of-time and out-of-the-world (atemporal and aspatial), even 
though mostly they must live in the outer world* Living in the ini. r 
psychic world (which is ruled by psychic laws and not by the laws of 
outer-reality i.e., the world of experience, of emotion, of wishes and 
fears and hopes, of love, of poetry, art and fantasy, is different from 
living in and adapting to the nonpsychic realit>' which runs by laws the 
pe/son never made and which are not essential to his nature even though 
he has to live by them* The person who : ^ not afraid of this inner, psychic 
world can eujoy it to such an extent that it may be called Tieaven** by 
contrast with the more effortful, fatiguing, externally responsible world 
of ''reality,'* of str ing and coping, of right and wrong, of truth and 
falsehood* This is true even though the healthier person can adapt more 
easily and enjoyably to the ''real** world, and has better **reality testing, * 
i*e*, does not confuse it with his inner, psychic world. 

It seems quite clear now that confusing these inner and outer realities, 
or having either closed off from experience, is liighly pathological* The 
healthy person is able to integrate them both into his life and therefore 
has to give up neither, being able to go back and forth voluntarily. The 
difference is the same as the one between the person who can visit the 
slums and the one who is forced to live there always* {Either world is a 
slum if one cannot leave it. ) Then paradoxically that which was sick and 
pathological and the *1owest** becomes part of the healthiest and lughest"* 
aspec^ of human nature. Shpping into ''craziness" is frightening only for 
those who are not fully confident of their sanity. Education must help the 
person to live in both worlds* 

37* The foregoing propositions generate a different understanding of 
the role of action in psychology* Goal- directed, motivated, coping, striving, 
purposeful action is an aspect or by-product of the necessary transactions 
between a psyche and a nonpsychic world. 
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a. The D-iitvd gratilications come from the world outside the person, 
not from within. Therefore adaptation to this world is made necHSsar)% 
e g., reality-testing, knowing the nature of this world, learning to differen- 
tiate this world frt)m the inner world, learning the nature of people and 
of society^ learning to delay gratification, learning to conceal wliat would 
be dangerous, learning which portions of the world are gratifying and 
which dangerous or useless for need-gratification, learning and the ap- 
proved and ptMinitted cultural paths to gratification and techniques of 
gratification. 

b. The work! is in itself interesting, beautiful and fascinating. Explor- 
ing it, manipulating it, playing with it, contemplating it, enjoying it, are 
all motivated kinds ot action (cognitive, motor and esthetic needs). 

But tliere is also action wliicli has little or nothing to do with the world, 
at any rati* at first. Sheer expression of the nature or state or powers 
(b'unkiionshixt) of the organism is an expression of Being rather thar of 
striving. .Xnd the contemplation and enjoyment of the inner life not only 
is a kind ot "action ' in itself but is also antithetical to action in the world, 
i.e., it product s stilhu^ss and cessation of muscular acti\ ity. The ability to 
wait is a special case of being able to suspend action. 

38. From Freud wc learned tliat the past exists tiow in the person. Now 
we must learn, from growth theory and self-actualization theory, that the 
future also tunc exists in the person in the form of ideals, hopes, goals, 
unrealized pott^iitials, mission, fate, destiny, etc. One for whom no future 
exists is reduced to the concrete, to liopelessness, to emptiness. For him, 
time must In* endlessly "filled.** Stri.ing, the usual organizer of most 
activity, when lost, lea\ es the person unorganized and unintegrated. 

Of course, being in a state of Being needs no future, because it is 
already thcn\ Then liccoiuing ceases for the moment and its promissory 
notes are cashed in the form of the ultiinate rewards, i.e., the peak 
experiences, in which time disappears. 
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A PERCEPTUAL VIEW OF THE 
ADEQUATE PERSONALITY 

ARTHUR W. COMBS • UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

There are two ways we may approach the question of what 
it means to be a truly healthy, adequate, self-actualizing person. We 
may attempt to describe what such people are like or we can seek to 
discover the dynamics of how such people get to be that way. Each of 
these approaches is, of course, important to our understanding of such 
people. To provide the professional worker in human relations fields 
with effective guides for action, however, we need to know particularly 
the nature of the processes producing adequate personalities. When we 
understand these ''causes," we may be in a favorable position to establish 
the conditions by which an increasing number of persons can be helped 
to achieve richer, more satisfying lives. 

There are a number of ways in which the problems of causation might 
be approached. My own favored frame of reference is to view these 
problems from a perceptual orientation. Perceptual psychologists have 
stated, as a basic axiom, tliat all behavior is a product of the perceptual 
field of the behaver at the moment of action. That is to say, how any 
person behaves will be a direct outgrowth of the way things seem to him 
at the moment of his behaving. To change behavior in this frame of 
reference requires that we understand the nature of the individuals 
perceptual field. Knowing the meanings that exist for a particular per- 
son, we may then be able to create the conditions which will facilitate 
changes in his behavior and personality. 

Looking at the problem from this frame of reference, I will attempt, 
in the pages to follow, to describe the truly adequate, self-actualizing 
person in terms of his characteristic way of seeing himself and the world. 
How do such persons see themselves and the world in which they live? 
What is the nature of their perceptual organization and how does this 
differ from their less fortunate fellows? I have sought the answers to 
these questions in psychological research and theory, on the one hand, 
and from my own experience as counselor, teacher, and observer of 
human relations, on the other. In the course of this study I find myself 
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brought back repeatedly to four characteristics of the perceptual field 
which always seem to underlie the behavior of truly adequate persons. 
These characteristics are; (a) a positive view of self, (b) identification 
with others, (c) openness to experience and acceptance, and (d) a rich 
and available perceptual field. 

A POSITIVE VIEW OF SELF 

Extremely adequate, self-actualizing persons seem to be characterized 
by an essentially positive view of self. They see themselves as persons 
who are liked, wanted, acceptable, able; as persons of dignity and in- 
tegrity, of worth and importance. This is not to suggest that adequate 
people never have negatix'e ways of regarding themselves. They very 
well may. The total economy of such persons, however, is fundamentally 
positive (1). Thev see themselves as adequate to deal with Hfe. As 
Kelley has put it, they see themselves as **enough." Adequate persons have 
few doubts about their own worth and value and have so large a reservoir 
of positive regard that negative perceptions are unable to distort the 
totality. They seem able to say, when it is so, "Yes, I have not been as 
honest, or fair, or good as I should have been," without such self-percep- 
tions destroying the remainder of the personality structure. Negative 
aspects of self can be taken in stride. Indeed, it is even this essentially 
positive structure of self that seems to make possible the admission of 
negative self-references. 

When we describe the truly adequate person as seeing himself in 
essentially positive ways, we are speaking of the individual's self concept, 
not his self-report. We mean by the self concept, the ways in which an 
individual characteristically sees himself. This is the way he **feels** about 
himself. The self-report, on the other hand, refers to the way in which an 
individual describes liimself when he is asked to do so. These are by no 
means identical (3). What a person says he is and what he believes he is 
may be very far apart. Indeed, the pcison who finds it most necessary to 
claim a positive self may even turn out to be the least adequate. When we 
describe the adequate personality as feeling essentially positive about him- 
self, it is his self concept we are talking about, not his self-report. It is 
what he feels about himself, not what he says of himself, that determines 
his behavior. 

We are beginning to discover that the kind of self concepts an indi- 
vidual possesses determines, in large measure, whether he is maladjusted 
or well adjusted (10). For example, it is not the people who see them- 
selves as liked, wanted, acceptable, worthy and able who constitute our 
major problems. Such people usually get along fine in our culture and 
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make iuiportaiit eoutiihutions both to themselves and to the societies 
in which they live. It is the people who see themselves as unliked, un- 
wanted, unworthy, unimportant or unable who fill our jails, our mental 
hospitals and our institutions. These are the maladjusted: the desperate 
ones, against whom we must protect ourselves, or the defeated ones, who 
must be sheltered and protected from life. It is the people who feel 
inadequate, who succumb to brainvvashiug, who feel so little faith or 
strength within themselves that they are fair game for any demagogue, 
who offers security and strength from without. The movement toward 
personality health is an expression of increased strength of self, just as 
bodily health is the product of strength of physique (IS). Psychothera- 
pists have repeatedly obscr\ed that improvement in mental health is 
correlated with a stronger, more positive view of self (26). 

Positive View of Self Expressed in Action 

A positive view of self gives its owner a tremendous advantage in 
dealing with life. It provides the basis for great personal strength. Feeling 
positively about themselves, adequate persons can meet life cxpectirifi 
to be successful. Because tluy expect success, they behave, what is 
more, in ways that tend to bring it about. "The rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer^' (15). With such a basic security, life can be met straight- 
forwardly. Courage comes naturally. Indeed, beluuior which seems 
courageous to their fellows often to very adequate people .seems to be 
only the "normal" thing (21). 

Because they feel <\ss(*ntially sure about theinsebes, self-actuali/ing 
persons can feel a higher degree of respect for their own individuality and 
uniqueness. As a consequence they are less disturbed or upset by criticism 
(6). They can remain stable in the midst of stress and strain. Positive 
feelings of self make it possible to trust themscKes and their impulses. 
They can utilize themselves as trustworthy, reliable instruments for 
accomplishing their purposes. They have less doubts and hesitation about 
themselves. Small wonder that weaker persons are often drawn to them 
or that adequate people are likely to gravitate into leadership roles (3). 

With a self about which he can be fundamentally sure, a person is 
free to pay much more attention to e\'ents outside the self (5). When the 
house is in good shape and food is set by for the winter, one is free to 
go adventuring. A strong self can be forgotten on occasion. A weak self 
must be forever buttressed and cared for. It intrudes in every situation. 
With a strong self, problems can be dealt with more objectively because 
self is not at stake. Solutions can be sought solely as "good** answers to 
the problem at hand, rather than in terms of their immediate contribution 
to the enhancement of self. Adequate persons can afford to behave un- 
selfishly because the self is already basically fulfilled. 
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An essentially positive view of self permits adequate people to be effec- 
tive without worry about conformity or nonconformity. For them, con- 
formity is not a goal or evon a way of dealing with life, but only an 
artifact of the process of problem solving. They can behave in terms of 
what seems best to do» and let the chips fall where they may. When the 
goal is problem solution without the necessity for personal aggrandize- 
ment, then, whether one conforms or not is merely an outsider's judgment 
of what happened, not a governing motivation in the behaver. 

Having a positive view of self is much like having money in the bank. 
It provides a kind of security that permits the owner a freedom he could 
not have otherwise. With a positive view of self one can risk taking 
chances; one docs not have to be afraid of what is new and different. A 
sturdy ship can venture farther from port. Just so, an adequate person 
can launch himself without f^ar into the new, the untried and the un- 
known. This permits him to be creative, original and spontaneous. What 
is more, he can afford to be generous, to give of himself freely or to be- 
come personally involved in events (21). Feeling he is much more, he 
has so much more to give. 

Development of a Positive Self 

The self concept, we know, is learned. People learn who they are and 
what they are from the ways in which they have been treated by those who 
surround them in the process of their growing up. This is what Sullivan 
called "learning about self from the mirror of other people" (28). People 
discover their self concepts from the kinds of experiences they have had 
with life; not from telling, but from experience. People develop feelings 
that they are liked, wanted, acceptable and able from having been liked, 
wanted, accepted and from having been successful. One learns that he is 
these things, not from being told so, but only through the experience of 
being treated as though he were so. Here is the key to what must be done 
to produce more adequate people. To produce a positive self, it is neces- 
sary to provide experiences that teach individuals they are positive people. 

It is a common fallacy among many lay people and some teachers that, 
since the world is a very hard place and people sometimes fail, children 
should be introduced to failure early. The logic of this position, at first 
glance^ seems unassailable and in harmony with the goal of education to 
''prepare for life." But the position is based on a false premise. Actually, 
the best guarantee we have that a person will be able to deal with the 
future effecti ely is that he has been essentially successful in the past. 
People learn that they are able, not from failure, but from success. While 
it may be true that toughness and adequacy come from successfully deal- 
ing with problems, the learning comes not from experiencing failure but 
from successfully avoiding it. Similarly^ to feel acceptable one must 
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experience acccptanco. To foci lovable one must have been loved. A posi- 
tive view of self is the product of fulfillment, of having been given. The 
product of deprivation is a diminished self, and even, if carried to ex- 
treme, a depraved self. 

IDENTIFICATION WITH OTHERS 

A second major characteristic of the truly adequate personality seems 
to be his capacity for identification with his fellows. The self-concept, 
we know, is not confined to the limits of the physical bod^' alone. It is 
capable of contraction or expansion so that the self may be defined so 
narrowly as to virtually exclude the physical body or expanded so greatly 
as to include many other people and things. Psychologists have pointed 
out that infants arc highly egocentric and only with growth and maturity 
achieve an increasing degree of altruism. Some people, unfortunately, 
never achieve such feelings and remain to the end of their days capable 
of concern for little more than their owti welfare. Others, among them the 
most adecjtiatc men and women in history, seem to reach a point where 
they can identify with great blocks of mankind, with all mankind, without 
reference to creed, color or nationality. Truly adequate people have a 
greatly expanded feeling of self. 

This feeling of oneness with their fellows does not mean that adequate 
personalities are necessarily charming hosts or hostesses or e\en that 
they like to he surrounded with people. We are not talking of **together- 
ness" or a frantic need to be with people. Identification has to do with a 
/ce/fns of oneness with ones fellows. This feeling can exist without 
demanding that a particular individual be a liail fellow well met" or 
"life of the party." It is even conceivable that he might not like parties or 
might prefer to spend much of his time alone in individual pursuits. 
Searching for a new cure for cancer all alone in a laboratory, f(^r example, 
mav be a profound demonstration of concern for others. 

1 \\o feeling these truly adequate persons have has also been described 
as a feeling of **belonging.** Unfortunately, this term has come to mean, 
for some people, "joining/' being a member of, or '"keeping up with the 
Joneses." The feeling of belonging characteristic of these adequate people 
is a far cry from that. It is a feeling of unity or oneness, a feeling of sharing 
a common fate, or of striving for a common goal. It represents a real 
extension of the self to include one s fellows. 

Expression of the Feeling of Identification 

The feeling of oneness with one's fellows produces in the truly ade- 
quate person a high degree of responsible, trustworthy behavior. There 
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is reason for this response. When identification is strong, one cannot 
behave in ways likely to be harmful or injurious to others, for to do that 
would be to injure one*s self. As a consequence, adequate persons are 
likely to manifest a deep respect for the dignity and integrity of other 
people and a strong sense of justice and moral probity. A self which 
truly encompasses others is incapable of **selfishness,** in the usual sense. 
This is a kind of enlightened selfishness in which the boundaries between 
self and others disappear. One cannot behave in ways which ignore 
and reject others when self and others are one. It should not surprise us, 
therefore, that adequate persons usually possess a deep sense of duty 
or responsibility or that they are likely to be democratic in the fullest 
sense of the word (12). 

The feeling of identification also seems to produce a deep sensitivity 
to the feelings and attitudes of others. The motives of adequate persons 
are much more likely to be others-centered (23). Pity and compassion 
are far more a part of their daily lives and experience. Warmth and 
humanity come easily to these people as a logical outgrowth of their 
feeling of oneness with their fellows. This sensitivity also finds its 
expression in what Maslow has described as a "'non-hostile sense of 
humoi** (21). 

Because they have strong feelings of identification, adequate persons 
can work harmoniously with others in either a leader or follower role (2). 
Feeling adequate, they do not have to lead in order to prove their 
strength and power. Leadership for them is not a way of proving superi- 
ority, but a way of organizing to accomplish desirable ends. The feeling 
of identification produces such trust in others that adequate persons can 
lead or not as the situation demands and be satisfied in either role. 

How Identification Is Acquired 

Identification, like the self concept, is learned. It is the product of 
the individual's experience and an outgrowth of the essentially positive 
view of self we have already described. One learns to identify with others, 
depending upon the nature of his contacts with the important people 
in his life. As people are friendly and helpful, it is easy and natural to 
extend one's self to include them or to feel at one with them. As people 
are harmful and rejecting, on the other hand, one*s need to protect him- 
self produces an organization from which such people must be excluded. 
It is a natural reaction to build walls against these who hurt and humili- 
ate us. On the other hand, it is possible to lower defenses when we can 
be sure of the friendly behavior of others. 

Truly adequate people are able to go further. They can often identify 
even with those who are antagonistic to them. To do this requires that 
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one feel so strong within liiinsolf as to be cunfidetit he can withstand the 
attacks of others. The insecure self can identify only with those who 
make him feel safe and secure. The more positive the individual's feel- 
ings about self, the easier it is to identify with an ever broader sample 
of mankind, llie capacity for iileiitincatioii appears to be a product of 
an essentially positive view of self and of successful, satisfying experi- 
ences in interaction with other people. Here • . a place where a child's 
experiences in school can be made to count. 

OPENNESS TO EXPERIENCE AND ACCEPTANCE 

Truly adecpiate persons possess perceptual fields maximally open to 
experience. That is to say. their perceptual fields arc capable of change 
and adjustment in such fashion as to make fullest possible use of their 
experience. TruK- heulthv persons seem capable of accepting into aware- 
ness anv and all aspects of reality (24. 25). They do not find it necessary 
to defend themselves against events or to distort their perceptions to fit 
existing patterns. Their perceptual fields are maximally open and recep- 
tive to their experiences. 

This capacitv to c(mfront life openly and without imdue defensiveness 
has sometimes been called acceptance. .Vcceptance, however, should not 
be confused with resignation. The openness to experience we are de 
scribing refers to the\ibility to adn^it evidence into awareness. One 
cannot deal effectivclv with what he is unable to conceive exists. The 
admission of evidence to awareness is the first necessary step to effective 
action. Being willing to confront the facts, however, does not mean one 
is defeated by them. On the contrary, it is the only basis \ipon which any 
action can safely be premised. 

The capacitv for acceptance is directly related to the individuals 
freedom from the experience of threat (29). We know that when people 
feel threatened: (a) their perceptions become narrowed to the threaten- 
ing events, and (b) they are forced to the defense of their existing per- 
ceptual organizations. These unhappy concomitants of tlireat are the 
very antithesis of the openness to experience we have been describing 
as characteristic of the truly adetjuate personality. Whether an individual 
feels threatened, furthermore, is a product of two factors we have already 
discussed; namely, the positive self and identification. The more secure 
the individual's self, the less he will feel threatened by events and the 
more open he can be in relating to the world about him. Similarly, the 
more the individual is identified with other people, the les- threatened 
he will feel by those who surround him and the more he will be able 
to accept his experience with others with equilibrium and profit. Open- 
ness to experience and acceptance, it thus appears, are related to the in- 
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dividuals freedom from tlireat, and this freedom in turn is a product of 
a positive self and identification. 

To this point we have spoken of the adequate person s acceptance of 
events outside himself. But the openness to experience and acceptance 
we have been describing refer equally to the individual's i)erceptions of 
self. Adequate persons are more accepting of themselves (30). Feeling 
fundamentally positive about self makes it less necessary to be defensive 
or to bar from perceptual organization what is true about self. Adequate 
persons are less likely to be at war with themselves and so see themselves 
more accurately and realistically. 

Effect of Acceptance upon Behavior 

A greater openness to experience offers many advantages. It provides 
adequate people with more data and, with more data, they are much more 
likely to be right. Maslow found, for example, that his self-actualizing 
people were not only connatively right, they were cognitively right as 
well (21). A more open perceptual field can encompass more. Adequate 
people are thus more likely to include the generic as well as the specific 
aspects of problems or to perceive events or details that would be missed 
or would seem unimportant to others. This is another way of saying 
adequate persons behave more intelligently, for what else is intelligence 
but the ability to behave more effectively and efficiently? 

A broader, more accurate perception of the world permits adequate 
persons to behave more decisively. Decisions can be made with more 
certainty when one feels he is in command of the data and feels suffi- 
ciently sure of self to be unafraid to commit himself to action. Decisions 
made on the basis of more data are likely to be better ones. On the other 
hand, the straightforward, uncomplicated relationship these people have 
with reality also makes it possible for them to live comfortably without a 
decision when this is called for. They are characterized by what Frenkel- 
Brunswik called a ^'toleration of ambiguity** (16). That is, they find it 
possible to live comfortably with unsolved problems. They do not have 
to have an answer when there is none yet, so are less likely to adopt 
spurious or expedient explanations. 

The accurate, realistic assessment of self resulting from acceptance 
makes possible the use of self as a dependable, trustworthy instrument 
for achieving one*s purposes. These people do not kid themselves. They 
can permit themselves to be what they are while working to become the 
best they can be. They do not have to fight what they are. As a conse- 
quence, they are free to devote their energies to what is positive and 
constructive. With a more accurate conception of self, they can and do set 
more realistic goals for themselves (7, 9, 17). Their levels of aspiration 
are more likely to be in line with their capacities. Because goals are more 
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realistic, they arc inon* likely to achieve them. And. ci course, the more 
often goals are achieved, the more positively they feel about self and the 
more acceptance of and openness to experience become possible for them. 

Increased capacity to accept self, we know, permits greater acceptance 
of others as well (4, 22, 27). Adequate people are, therefore, less dis:turbed 
and upset by the errors and transgressions of their fellows. They are able 
to take them, too, as they are. They can be more sympathetic and less 
judgmental. Because they do not demand of others that they be what 
they are not. they can have greater patience and forbearance in dealing 
with human foibles. With a greater openness to and acceptance of other 
people, human relationships are likely to be more successful, since they 
derive from broader, more accurate perceptions of what other people are 
like. Disillusionment and despair in human relationships are the product 
of inaccurate assessnient of what people are like and what can be expected 
of them. A clear conception of possibilities and limitations is more likely 
to produce more realistic goals. These in turn provide the bases for success 
experience and good morale. 

The capacity for openness to experience and acceptance makes life 
more pleasant and exciting for adequate persons. It permits them to feel 
a greater wonder and appreciation of events (21), Without the necessity 
for defensiveness, the world can be met openly and gladly. Life can be 
experienced and savored without fear or hesitation. It can be lived "to 
the hilt.'* Such people experience more of what Maslow has called 'peak 
experiences." What is njore, adequate persons seem to remain more 
imaginative and creative even when well along in years. 

Dynamics of Openness and Acceptance 

Openness and acceptance are not innate characteristics. They are 
learned. Adequate persons develop these capacities as a function of an 
essentially positive self and identification. An essentially positive self 
and a strong feeling of identification with one's fellows make it possible 
for adequate persons to operate freer from the inhibiting and crippling 
effects of the experience of threat (8). What contributes to the child's 
feehngs of security and integrity and to his feelings of oneness with his 
fellow human beings makes possible a greater acceptance of and openness 
to his experience. 

A third factor contributing to acceptance of and openness to experience 
is the existence of a value system that prizes openness. Perceptual psy- 
chology has presented us with a vast body of research demonstrating the 
effect of values on the perceptual field. It seems clear that persons who 
have developed attitudes of valuing new experience, of seeking personal 
growth, or of the testing of idea against idea are likely to develop per- 
ceptual fields more open and accepting* Values of this sort, moreover, can 
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be learned and can be taught. The individual's search for personal ade- 
quacy can end, as it does for many, in attempts to protect the precious 
self, to ring it round with defensive works and to reject or ignore what 
might cause disruption or change (20), Or, fulfillment may be found in an 
approach to life which flirts with danger, actively seeks for challenge, 
enjoys the testing of one's mettle or the satisfaction of achieving a new 
goal or objective. The kind of experience provided to people in their 
most formative years will determine which kinds of values they espouse. 

Acceptance is learrsed. Clinical evidence shows that children can accept 
even the most formidable handicaps if these handicaps can be accepted 
by those who surround them. Accurate, realistic concepts of self are essen- 
tial bases for growth anu fulfillment and aie in turn the produci* of ones 
experience. It is characteristic of the neurotic that he is unable to accept 
either himself or his fellows. In the protocols of psychotherapy one 
can perceivo. how neurotics reject themselves and their associates. It is 
apparent in these protocols, too, that as clients get better, they become 
increasingly able to accept themselves and the people and events which 
surround them ( 14, 19, 24, 26, 27, 30). Apparently one learns to accept 
himself and others as a function of having experienced acceptance. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that modem psychotherapy stresses the accept- 
ance of the client by the therapist as an essential for progress. But the 
experience of acceptance is by no means limited to the relationship of 
therapist and client. Acceptance can be experienced in the relationships 
of the child with his family, his peer group or his teachers in the public 
schools. 

A RICH AND AVAILABLE PERCEPTUAL FIELD 

To this point we have described the adequate personality in terms of 
his perceptions of self, of others, and of the openness of the perceptual 
field to experience. In the complpx society in which we live one cannot 
be both adequate ar.d :tupid simultaneously. The truly adequate person 
must also be well informed. Indeed, the minimum level of what everyone 
needs to know just to exist continues to rise year by year as we become 
ever more specialized and dependent upon technical know-how. One need 
not know everything to be adequate, but one must certainly have a field of 
perceptions, rich and extensive enough to provide understanding of the 
events in which he is enmeshed and available when he needs them. 
Adequate people have such jjerceptual fields. 

This does not mean that their perceptions are necessarily of an ab- 
stract, intellectual character or gained solely from formal schooling. Rich 
perceptual fields may be derived from quite informal sources through 
firsthand involvement in human relations, in business, in recreation, or 
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in perfonninj; a trade or occupation. On the other hand, with the rapid 
rise of specialization and technology in our world, perceptions of a tech- 
nical and abstract character become increasingly necessary for success- 
ful action and arc less and less available from informal sources. Whatever 
their origin, however, the fields of adequate people are rich and ex- 
tensive. 

The mere existence of perceptions within the perceptual field is not 
enough, h()wevcr> to assure efFectivc behavior. We ha\e already obser\'cd 
that the fields of adequate people are open to their experience. This 
facilitates the development of a rich and extensive field. The richest 
fields howex er is of little account unless perceptions are available when 
they are needi»d for aeliun. This availability, too, seems characteristic 
of the fields of adecjuate persons. They not onlv possess more informa- 
tion or understanding; they are more able to produce these when needed 
and to put them to effective use. 

Some Effects of a Rich and Available Perceptual Field 

Clearly, if b(»havior is a function of perceptions, then a rich and avail- 
able perceptual fi(»ld makes possible more effective, efficient behavior. 
One can do a belter job when he has a fine array of tools immediately at 
hand than be can when he is limited to the use of a hammer and screvy 
driver for every task no matter what its character. Just so, with wider 
cljoices open to them, adequate persons can and do operalc in ways more 
satisfyini: and pioductive both for themselves and for the world in which 
they live. They show better judgment and are more often right in their 
observations and decisions. This is simply another way of saying the> 
behave more intelligently (10). 

How Rich and Available Fields Are Acquired 

PeopU* yet their perceptions, we have seen» as a consequence* of their 
experience. Rich and extensive perceptual fields are a product of the 
kinds of opportunities an individual has been exposed to. Other things 
b( ing ecjuaK the richer the opportunity, the more likely the development 
of a rich and extensive* field. It is such opportunities that educators *have 
long sought to provide for children. Unfortunately, other things are 
?^:*idom v({U'a] and^ us any tc«H ::cr is aware, mere exposure to an event is 
no guarantee that the event will be perceived by the individual or he 
available on later occasions. 

Something more than confrontation with events is necessary to insure 
inclusion of perceptions in the field and their availability on later oc- 
casions. This availability seems dependent upon a*^ least two factors: 
(a) the individual's discovery of personal meaning, and (b) the satis- 
faction of need* 
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The (li'gree to winch any ixrccption will affect lu'havior depends 
upon its personal meaning for the individual Perceptions may exist at 
any level of meaning — from isolated bits of information that pass through 
our consciousness, like the bits of news wi read at the foot of a news- 
paper column^ to those perceptions having det-p personal meanings for us, 
like our feelings about a daughter or son, or those concerned with matters 
in which we are deeply interested, as a business project, hobby or the 
like. These varying levels of personal meaning are expressed in the words 
we use to describe such perceptions. Arranged in order of increasing 
meaning, we speak, for example, of looking, seeing, knowing; of under- 
standing, belief, convietion. The deeper, more personally significant the 
perception, moreover, the more likely it is to affect behavior. 

Adequate people seem to have many more such personal meanings. 
As a consequence, much more of their knowing affects behaving. They 
are less easily swayed ard much more precise and efficient because the 
relationship and pertinence oi perceptions are clearer and more available 
when needed. Such meanings, of course, are a result of the nature of the 
individuals experience. One learns the meaning of events. Whether 
perceptions exist as isolated knowings or as deep personal understanding 
will depend upon the opportunities, stimulation and encouragement a 
person has had, the values he has acquired, the freedom he has had to 
explore and discover meaning, and the existence of a positive self. 

The availability of perceptions in the field will also be vitally affected 
by the individuaUs achievement of need satisfaction. Need has a focus- 
ing effect upon perception. We perceive what we need to perceive. A 
more adequate self permits attention to wander far afield from self while 
the inadequate person, desperately seeking maintenance and enhance- 
inent of self, must, of necessity, focus most of his perceptions on events 
contributing directly to such feelings. Failure of need satisfaction pro- 
duces narrowness and rigidity of perceptual organization. The adequate 
individual, on the other hand, with a secure self, has a more fluid, open 
field of perceptions. It follows, then, that the production of a more avail- 
able field requires the development of a positive view of self, and a 
positive self, we have already seen, is a function of the kinds of ex- 
periences provided in the course of a childV, maturing. 

In this paper I have attempted to descrilyj the trulv adequate, healthy 
person in tern)s of four characteristics of the perceptual field: a positive 
view of self, id entification with others, acceptance of and openness to 
experience, and the richness and availabihty of the perceptual field. 
Since all of these ways of perceiving are ler . ned, they r in also be taught 
if we c^.n but find ways to provide the necessary kind^ of experiences. No 
other agency in our society is in a more crucial position to bring about 
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these necessary conditions than are the public schools. Indeed, the pro- 
duction of such people must be the primary goal of education. 

To contribute effectivTly to the production of such persons, however, 
is not as much a question of revolution as it is of evolution. To produce 
adequate persons requires not that we do something entirely new and 
different, but that we all do more efficiently and effectively what some 
of us now do only sometimes and haphazardly. Educators have been in 
the business of effecting changes in perception since teaching was in- 
vented. No one knows better than they how to bring such changes about. 
Our new understandings of the truly healthy personality provide us with 
new and important objectives toward which to direct our efforts. Who 
can say what kind of world we might create if we could learn to increase 
our production of adequate people? 
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PERCEIVING AND BEHAVING 




Pertrptual psychologists have staled, as a basic axiom, that 
all behavior is a product ot the perceptual field of the behaver 
at the int)nient ot action. That is to say, how any person be- 
haves will be a direct outgrowth of the perceptions existing for 
him at any moment. To chang,e behavior in this frame of refer- 
ence re(iuires that we understand the nature of the individual's 
perceptual field. 

One m vd not know evcr\%hinp to be ade(iuate, but one must 
certainly have a field of perceptions rich and extensive enough 
to provide understanding of the events in which he is enmeshed 
aiul available when he needs them. Adequate people have such 
peiCH'ptu.il fields. 

These varying levels of personal meaning are expressed in 
the wortls we use to describe such perceptions. Arranged in 
t>iiK r of increasing meaning, we speak, for example, of look- 
ing, seeing, knowing; of understanding, belief, conviction. The 
deeper, more personally significant the perception, moreover, 
the more likely it is to affect behavior. 

One of the most revealing facts about perception is that it is 
selective. We do not see everything in our surroundings. There 
are thousands oi coincidences in the situation in which we find 
ourselves at any point of time. To perceive them all would cause 
pandemonium. We therefore choose that which the self feeds 
upon. 

The additional element which appears to determine perceptive 
intake is purpose. There is ample evidence now to show that 
all living tissue is purposive, and, of course, in man this purpose 
is partly, but only partly, on the conscious level. In perception 
it operates automatically most of the time. And so, just as we do 
not eat everything, our psychological selves are particular as to 
what they feed on. What t!iey take in has to suit their purposes, 
and fit onto their past experiences. 

To the extent that perception is desire-less and fear-less, to 
that extent is it more veridical, in the sense of perceiving the 
true, or essential or intrinsic whole nature of the object (without 
splitting it up by abstraction). Thus the goal of objective and 
true description of any reality is fostered by psychological health. 
Neurosis, psychosis, stunting of growth, all are, from this point 
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ol viiw, copiilive diseases as well, contaminating perception, 
learning, renietnhering, attending and thinking. 

Science and education, being loo exclusively abstract, verbal 
and bookish, do not have enough place for raw, concrete, 
esthetic experience, especially of the subjective happenings 
inside oneself. For instance, organisnuc psychologists would 
certainly agree on the desirability ot more creative education 
in perceiving and creating art, in dancing, in (Greek style) 
athletics and in phenomenological observation. 



FROM 
ROGERS 



It is this tendency toward existential living which appears to 
me very evident in people who are involved in the process of 
psychological health. It means discovering the structure of 
experience in tJie process of living the experience. Most of us, 
on the other luuuh bring a preformed structure and evaluation 
to our experience and never rehnquish it, but cram and twist 
the experience to fit our preconceptions, annoyed at the fluid 
clualities which make it so unruly in fitting our carefully con- 
structed pigeonholes. 

1 find such a person to be sensitively open to all of ^is 
experience — sensitive to what is going on in his environment, 
sensitive to other individuals with whom he is in relationshipx 
and sensitive perhaps most of all to the feelings, reactions and 
emergent meanings which he discovers in himself. The fear of 
some aspects of his own experience continues to diminish, so 
that more and more of his life is available to him. 



THE PERCEPTUAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Id the preceding chapters our four invited authors have described the 
fully functioning, self-actualizing, truly adequate personality as they see 
him. It is time now to turn our attention to the question of what these 
ideas mean for schools and education. In the remaining chapters of this 
book, therefore, we will ask what these ideas mean for the development of 
fully functioning, self-actualizing people in our public schools. What 
practices do these concepts tend to support? What educational practices 
do they question? What new directions for education do they suggest? 
These are the questions we shall ask. 

Reading our four invited authors, one is struck with the "sweet reason- 
ableness" of much of what they have to say. One is carried along with 
them. Their ideas about adequate persons and !iow they come into being 
arc challenging and exciting. They have also given us a number of chies 
as to what our schools might do to produce an increasing number of such 
people. However, before looking at the implications of the specific ideas 
they have about the truly adequate person, we need first to look at some 
of the fundamental assumptions these authors have made about human 
behavior more generally. Concentrating on the specific comments they 
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have to make about the fully functioning person, we may overlook the fact 
that all four of these authors have taken positions about the nature of 
human behavior, in general, that are themselves laden with great meaning 
for education, even without reference to the quesiion of the adequate 
personality. 

The point of view they have taken is not the usual picture which 
many of us learned in a more orthodox psychology. All four of these 
authors are at the forefront of a movement in psychological thought which 
has sometimes been called the "new look" or **third force." Actually, the 
point of view has now been in existence so long it can hardly be considered 
new any longer, but it is a psychology which seeks to understand man in 
dynamic terms. It looks at human beings, not only through the eyes of an 
outsider but also in terms of how thin^ look from the point of view of 
the behaver himself. It is concerned with more tlian the forces exerted 
upon people from the outside. It seeks also to understand the internal life 
of the individual: his wants, feelings, desires, attitudes, values and the 
unique ways of seeing and understanding that cause him to behave as he 
does. 

The point of view underlying the work of all these authors is a frame 
of reference which has variously been called the "phenomenological/* 
* perceptual " "interactional" or '^existential" approach. This way of looking 
at human behavior provides the basis for the descriptions these four 
authors give to the truly adequate personality. Yet these basic ideas, 
themselves, are fraught with significant implications for educational 
practice. This is particularly true with reference to four basic principles. 
These are: 

1. Behaving and learning are products of perceiving. 

2. Behavior exists in and can, therefore, be dealt with in the present. 

3. All people everywhere have a basic drive toward health and actuali- 
zation. 

4. Much of a person's behavior is the result of his conception of himself. 

BEHAVIOR AND LEARNING: A PRODUCT OF PERCEIVING 

The perceptual view of human behavior holds that the behavior of an 
individual is a function of his ways of perceiving. That is to say, how any 
person behaves at a given moment is a direct expression of the way things 
seem to him at that moment. People do not behave according to the 
"facts'* as they seem to an outsider. How each of us behaves at any given 
moment is a result of how things seem to him. What a person does, what 
a person learns, is thus a product of what is going on in his unique and 
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IHTstiiial fifKl i>l tiUtiM iu ss. rropl'- \n in ti rius oi tlir persoiKil iiicau- 
iaijs (perceptions) existing loi them \\t the nionu nt ot action. 

There is a vast dilferene<' between iaets and meanings. Conihs,^ in an 
earlier article, poiuted ont that ^'ducation has doui* well in i;atherinii facts 
and in niakini; tlieni awnlahlr to p^oplr, hut lias ddu* nnu h Irss wi'll in 
helpinj; people discu\ t»r the meaning of such facts so that behavior is af- 
fected. Kelle\\- in his book, lUluiUition for What Ls Heal, has made a sim- 
ilar point. An educational systenj that hopcb to chaime Ix'havior nmst do 
more than provide facts; it nnist deal actively w ith meaning or personal 
perceptions, ^hc learnini; ol "the facts/* it isust now be ri eou;ni/ed, is but 
the first and simplest phasi* of tlu» cducati\e process. Hriie^inin "the facts'* 
into the meaning W(aM of the child is a ti-achiu-j; acli\ily which will make 
a diflerence in the lives of students. 

Teaching lias often beea seen as a process of assigniui; subject matter to 
hv covered, ot setting up ttisks to be accomplished, of demanding com- 
pliance* and conformity. 11 belhivior is seen as a function of know ing facts, 
such an approa(li natmally follows. So lou'4 as beha\irig was ('(piated 
exclusively with knowinu the tacts, teachers pounded away at students in 
a \ain atti-mpt to have them rcmeudjcr all of the facts in the textbooks as 
well as those tossed out in lectures, but sti. dents ha\e persisted in behav- 
ing contrary to facts. I hey ha\e continued to cheat on examinations after 
thev have memori/ed the rule, "iionesty is the best policy." Th(»y have 
persisted in using the wrong personal pronoun after they have menu)riz(»d 
the rules (^f grannnar. "Knowim^ ' the rules or the facts has freciueutly not 
found its way into action. Much education, however, has continued to 
pour facts into children, hoping that chtUice or fate or future situations 
would somehow translate them into behaxing. Ev(»n now we are under 
pressure from wi'll meaning critics to pour on e\ »'n more facts. The process 
of building up stones of unrelat(^d information w ithin tlu» child continues, 
<»\en though it is generally observable that something is wrong with the 
basic assum])tions. 

If behavior is a function of perceptiein. as our invited authors seem to 
suggest, the prc*cc*ding conception is inadetjuatcv If behavior is a function 
of pi'isonal meaninus. then perceptions must become the center* of the 
teaching-learning situation. If we accept Kelley*s statement that percep- 
tions are the stuff of growth, the basis of intelligent behavior, then personal 
meanings become tlu* stuff of learning, the materi d with which wc must 

* .Arthur W. Conihs. "Personality Theory rmd Its Implications for Curricu- 
lum Development.** In: Lmryima More About Lcnrnmti^ Wasliiu^ton, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and C!urriculuin Drvelnpmenl. a department of 
the National Education Association. 1959. p. 5-20. 

2 Earl C. Kelley. Education for What Is Real New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. 114 p. 
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work. Perct^ptions must takr tin ir plact? as a vital part of the curriculum if 
knowing is to he cflcctive in the lives of students. 

The idea that l)ehavior is to be understood as a matter of perceiving, of 
personal iiu*anings, is (juite diflerent from the point ot vivw we most often 
see expressed in action around us. It is different, too, from what many of us 
learned in a more ortliodox kind of psychology in our training days. That 
approach usually described behavior as a function of the forces exerted 
upon the individual. Looked at in that way, the explanation for what 
people do was sought in the circumstances surrounding them, the pres- 
sures upon them, or the facts they knew. In such a point of view, further- 
more» the child is regarded as something to be made, to be molded in the 
* proper" fashion. Teaching in this frame of reference becomes a matter of 
setting goals for children and then attempting to create the proper condi- 
tions to make sure that they reach them. Learning was a matter of 
'^knowing what was so." It was primarily a matter of **facts." The task of 
the school, it followed, was to gather facts and transmit them to the child. 
The assumption was tliat when people know differently they will behave 
differently. 

Seeing behavior as a problem oi the forces exerted upon the individual, 
teaching becomes primarily a matter of controlling these forces. This is 
done by telling, showing, rewarding, punishing, directing, guiding, mak- 
ing, arranginn. manipulating, and even, when need be, forcing and 
coercing. It will })e recognized that this point of view is the underlying 
assumption about human behavior which forms the basis for many o»' 
the current demands to make children work harder, tell them more facts. 
Most experienced teachers, however, especially of young children, have 
long since become disenchanted with this approach, for a quite simple 
reason — it does not work very well. Even when we can demonstrate that 
the student can repeat the facts on demand, it is still, unhappily, no 
guarantee that learning has really taken place. 

Perceiving and Learning 

Seeing learning as a function of meaning calls for a quite different 
approach. It is easy to deal with f«icts. These can be gathered and 
presented in hundreds of ways. But if learning is a ma'ter of meaning, 
this is only the beginning of the process; learning has not really occurred 
until some change takes place in the child's own personal and unique 
perceptual field. If learning is the exploration and discovery of personal 
meaning, we have a quite different problem — one that calls for different 
methods as well. 

Meanings lie inside of people and cannot be directly manipulated and 
controlled. Learning only occurs when something happens inside the 
learner and this is, for the most part, in his, not the teachers, control. 
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To a child, the words New Delhi may be a symbol for a dot on a map 
or the capital of a country (whatever the word eapital means to the 
child) to be associated with a name of the country and memorized in 
association with it for a test. It may, however, come to have much more 
meaning as a place where people live and work and strive for satisfaction 
from life; it may become peopled with those who seek the same things 
that students seek for themselves. Students may come to see these people 
as human beings who have developed different ways of satisfying their 
needs, but people who share the same world and who are coming to 
terms vath it in the only way they know. As a result of exploration, 
students may tome to see an East Indian quite dilForently from the orig- 
inal perception they had ot liim. Tlu-y may come to see the huliaii as a 
person. As a result of seeing the Indian as a person, an important part 
of the human race, the child's hc-havior in the presence of an Indian would 
be quite different than if he were seen as a statistic or as a foreigner with 
odd, alien or ridiculous customs. 

The classroom must become a place where the exciting experience of 
explorinti and discovering meaning is the central activity. If the objec- 
tive of instruction becomes that of perception building, students may 
become aware of, or sensitive to, the importance of meaning. In this 
way they learn about learning. They learn how perceptions or meanings 
are broadened or changed and how they are built. They learn how to 
learn. 

If behavior is more directK' a finiction of human meaning and perceiv- 
ing, rather than the forces exerted upon the individual, then the methods 
by which people are taught and the role of the teacher in the learning 
process become quite different. Meanings lie inside of people and cannot 
be dealt with directly. It follows that the teacher's role must not be that 
of a director, a maker, a manipulator, but he must be a person who assists, 
helps, aids, ministers to a growing, living, dynamic organism already in 
the process of becoming. It moans that teaching must be a process of 
helping children explore and discover the personal meaning of events 
for them. To do this effectively requires more than the provision of 
information. It also calls for skill in the creation of the kinds of atmos- 
pheres that make exploration of meaning possible on the one hand and 
the facilitation and encouragement of the active process of di.scovery 
on the other. 

Perceptions Are Personal and Private 

Perceptions are w ithin tlu^ individual and will not be brought out imless 
the climate outside is safe for them. No one can force them out. They 
come out only when the p(TC(»iver feels that he wants them to be pre- 
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sented, and he will not bring them out in the classroom or any-where else 
if ;here is danger that they will be attacked or ridiculed. So long as the 
percciver keeps his perceptions safely within, there is no opportunity for 
them to be measured against the facts in the case. The classroom climate 
must be made safe for exploration of meanings if they are to be changed. 
Its atmosphere must be fundamentally accepting. If the teacher and 
students accept the perceptions of each person as he currently is, then 
each student is free to explore his perceptions without fear of ridicule or 
of feeling attacked. If the teacher accepts student perceptions, other 
students tend to accept them. 

Acceptance does not mean the teacher agrees that a student's meanings 
are valid, nor does it mean that these perceptions are made a part of 
the teacher*s way of perceiving. It means giving the student the privilege 
of holding and presenting his meanings without ridicule or attack, the 
privilege of seeing thinRs the way he does. It is in interaction with others 
that a student builds his perceptions, the meanings that people, ideas, 
information have for him. There should be ample opportunity and time 
for this type of exploration. 

Learning— Change in Personal Meaning 

Since learning is the exploration and discovery of personal meaning, 
the learning process itself must be a highly personal one. It has to do not 
only with what the teacher did, or said, or provided, but also with what 
this meant in the unique world of the learner himself. Learning is, after 
all. an individual, personal experience. Since this is so, it is hard to see 
how mass techniques of teaching, and impersonal, objective ways of 
dealing with students can effectively produce the kind of learning we 
must have. People can learn, to be sure, from situations where they are 
treated as passive sponges, but this is pretty inefficient learning. It is a 
horse and buggy approach to a twentieth century problem. We can no 
longer afford the luxury of such inefficiency. To continue to treat the 
business of learning as though it were not a question of personal mean- 
ing, when we know it is, is like baking a cake and intentionally leaving 
out some of the ingredients you know it requires. It might turn out all 
right, but then again, it might taste awful. We cannot afford to let learn- 
ing take place by accident. Too much is at stake. 

The learning process in a "meaning * oriented classroom becomes that 
of jointly planned* as well as teacher planned, activities — activities which 
provide each class member an opportunity to bring facts and informa- 
tion to bear on his perceplual world. In a wholesome classroom atmos- 
phere, facts and information arc important and are the raw materials 
for new and exciting ways of seeing the world. This calls for teachers 
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who arc kcvnly sfiisitivr to students — how students are. how things seem 
to ihem. It also uhmms helping siudents find ways of expressing their 
needs rather than dietating to them what their needs should be. It means 
finding ways through which students may experience self-expression as 
well as seeing the need for self-restraint. It means helping to elicit and 
clarify the purposes of the individual members of the class. It means 
accepting the aims and goals of each class member. It means searching, 
with student.s. for activities which will provide opportunities for self- 
expression and self-clarification. It means developing learning situations 
based upon exploring and discovering meaning in place of disseminating 
or "tellinq;** facts. 

Experiences planned for and with chiUlren will be developed so that 
each individual has an opportunity to experience succi^ss and to see others 
as helping him to achieve. Classroom activities will provide opportunities 
for each nieml)er to make a contribution to the project or activity. Each 
individual will he able to feci that he has made a contribution; that he 
has developed new mcauinus as a result of the experience. He will have 
bad an opportiuiity to s(»e himself as one who can do things, as one who 
can h'urn and whc? 1ms K arned. He will have had an opportunity to feel 
that whit he does matters: to f(*el that he is sonu^onc* who is important in 
his own right. 

The Key to Human Interrelationships 

Much of our misunderstanding of each other and the conseciuent 
breakdown of human interaction seems due to a fail.rt- properly to 
understand the importanci* of tb(* principle* tha? b(»ha\Mr is a functicm 
of personal meaning. This seems tru(^ not j\ist iii tlie classroom but 
wluTCver hiunan beings interact. To di al effecti\ ely witlj other people, 
wliether it be across the hmch ta]>le or .icross the dij^louKitic conference 
table, requires a sensiti\ ity and mulcT.staudinu of how things seem to 
the other fellow. The principle is important 1)cv(mi(1 its usi* by the teacher. 
It is an important understiindmg for tlje student as wt'll. It is a subject 
mattcT to be included in the curricuhnn. W'e need t > t ach students this 
way of approacliinu the huuian prol)l<ws the\* encounter. 

The students should also, through exploration, come to see that people 
chanue their way of doini: thinc.s only when they see new or diffcTcnt and 
better wa\s of doing tliem. Througli such (Exploratory activity students 
may come to learn about learnuii^ and about their behavior. In this way 
they may learn that rnc.ininiis are individual and that the difTerences in 
behavior anuju'j; tluMr dassniat* s an 1 oth(*rs may be arconntt»d for be- 
cause of the iniMnini: each sees in the situation. This, in cli A. can change 
a student*s attitutU* of blaming the person for las behavior to one of 
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understanding why he hehavcs the way he does. For the student, another 
individual may tome to be seen apart irom what he does or does not do. 
As a result of understanding this concept, the student is able to deal 
more effectively with his own problems. He is able to understand why 
he behaves as be does and what must be done to make his behavior 
more precise and effective. 

Organization for Learning 

If the environment in which permissive exploration of meanings can 
occur is dtveloptd, it must bo planned. Time schedules, teacher assign- 
ments, class sizes, teaching tools, and classroom furniture must be 
planned, determined and provided. 

Classes should be large enough so that a student may measure his 
ideas against those of others and small enough so that he may have ample 
opportunity to get his ideas before a diverse group. The composition of 
the group is also important. If students are always grouped homo- 
geneously, there may be small opportunity to explore the different ideas 
of others. There is small chance for students of one socioeconomic 
or ethnic group to come to see how other groups feel Students in a static, 
homogeneous group do not have an opportunity to explore with other 
groups their value system, their ways of seeing and behaving. 

Not only are size and composition important, but continuity is vital if 
an atm(xsphere for optimum learning is to be developed. This is particu- 
larly true at junior and senior high school levels. The six to eight shifts 
per day in group composition do not provide time for a feeling of trust 
and C(mfidence to develop on the part of the pupils. Nor is there time 
for more tl^an cursory exploration of any problem. The compartmentali- 
zation of time and knowledge is not conducive to broad lange exploration 
to include all aspects of knowledge in problem solving situations. 

Class sizes have been developed and standardized upon the basis of 
a "telling' theory of education. i:ducators have come to see class sizes 
in terms of 30 pupils per class in both elementary and secondary schools. 
These ideas about organization have been written into accreditation 
standards and have come to be regarded as commandment]^ in educa- 
tion. Libraries have been dev(»loped to provide a rather large reading 
room with little space set aside for small group work or for individual 
research. Other facilities have been designed to implement the program 
with which school people are now familiar. New and unique school 
plants will be needed in the future to provide the special facilities for 
implementing a new type of prouram. 

In the light of these ideas educators will need to take a look at class 
sizes and also at the present system of grouping students for instruction. 
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The traditional Carnegie unit system of awarding credit used in the 
secondary school may be a stumbling block to effective planning. The 
practice of using time spent, content covered and facts memorized to 
determine scheduling practices, credits awarded and graduation require- 
ment policies may need to be changed. 

Reorientation of School Personnel May Be Required 

If education accepts as its goal the devclopmer^t of fully functioning 
people, school personnel may need reorientation in the nature of growth 
and behavior. If the perceptual view of learning and growth is accepted, 
the classroom will need to deal much more adequately than heretofore 
with feelings, attitudes, convictions, beliefs, doubts, fears, loves, hates 
and values. This will not be easy for some teachers, and even some schools 
are positively frightened at the thought of dealing with values. Feelings 
are quite often ruled out of the classroom and the "iron will" idea holds 
forth. Students are taught to control or sublimate their feelings rather 
than to understand them and to use them constructively. 

If the point of view presented in Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 is to become 
effective, teachers need to come to see teaching differently. They may 
need to be helped to see themselves in positive ways, also to become 
acceptant and open to their experiences. Teacliers, administrators and 
supervisors will need to see themselves as helping or facilitating persons. 

Administrators are in a strategic position to help teachers see the 
"meaning * of the perceptual approach to teaching and learning. Teachers, 
too, change behavior only when new ideas about people, about learning 
and about effective ways of working come to have meaning for them; 
when they can see these ideas as consistent with their perceptions of self 
and of their role as teachers. Tn staff meetings and in individual confer- 
ences, the administrator can provide the supportive, accepting atmos- 
phere, which is conducive to personality change. When teachers are 
accepted as people of dignity and wortli, as responsible people, as people 
who are trying in the only way they see to bo adequate teachers, they 
tend to see themselves in more positive ways and to become more ade- 
quate in their relationships with students. Adnunistrators and supervisors 
may help to provide tljo quality of experience and the emotional climate 
for teachers which will help to free them to become their best selves. 

To change people*s ways of seeing is not an easy matter. Any ad- 
ministrator who has attempted to bring about changes in a school system 
is aware of the tenacity with which teachers and others cling to their per- 
ceptions of how a school should be run and how a class should be con- 
ducted. Any young teacher with new ideas may soon become awpre of the 
techniques employed by the **old guard" to bring his perceptions into 
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line will) theirs Teachers* perceptions, too, are highly personal. They 
are not changed by dicta or decrees. If they are changed at all, they 
are chanc«'d in the same way and in the same t\pe of climate that has 
beer, described for changing students' perceptions. There must l)e a 
freedom to hold what they have and a chance to explore other ways of 
seeing education, learning, motivation and the like. 

There is an increasing amount of research data to sup^ r' the per- 
ceptual approach to teaching and learning. The problem will be that of 
bringing these research findings into the teacher's world of meaning. 
The technique of exploration and personal involvement with the meaning 
of the data as well as wiih the theory will l)e helpful in accomplishing 
this goal. Action research may also prove a very valuaL i technique to 
accomplish this purpose. Action research may be used as an instrument 
of in-service training as well as a means of discovering ways of helping 
students to behave more effectively. Teacher involvement in research 
may be a way of enabling them to ^cp '.Uc i:rportance of the helping 
relationship to student growth and learn ng. 

If teachers, administrators, counselor? and other school personnel ac- 
cept the premise that, to change behavior, perceptions must be changed, 
then education becomes moio individual and more personal. The atmos- 
.phere witlmi the school becomes more friendly; relationships change from 
authority figure-siibordinate relationship to a person-to-person relation- 
.ship. The classroom environment becomes less threatening and more 
facilitatinr and supporting; less content centered and more meaning 
centered. Such acceptance implies that classrooms uecome laboratoriui 
where facts, information and the perceptual world of students are brought 
together in the presence of a catalyst (the teacher). 

A PERCEPTUAL VIEW OF CAUSATION AND BEHAVIOR 

CHANGE 

. All four authors point oat, as psychologists usually do, that adequaie 
persons are a product of their experience. Taey see human behavior as 
a resultant of the kinds of experiences that the individual has had in 
his past. This idea we are used to. They al^o point out, however, that 
persons rc .ct to events according to how they see tliem at tt.e moment 
of action as well. This adds a whole new dimension to the understanding 
of behavior most of us grew up with. It means t iiere are txo ways we can 
look at the problem of causation: we can see it historically o: immediately. 

These ideas are not mutually exclusive. They are both true. A person's 
behavior is. indeed a result of his past experience, his life history. How 
he behaves right now, however, results from his ways of seeing, learned 
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from his past r\iUTinic't\ to he sure, hut cxistiuti in his present percep- 
tions at this time. The iuimediate view stresses that it is the way of 
seeing the situation at this moment, today, this instant, which produces 
tlie person*s behavior at this instant This means— if we can imderstand 
how a person is perceiving right now— we may be al)le to lielp him 
charge his behavior even if tve do not know how lie not this tvatj. That 
is, if human behavior is a function of perception and if perception exists 
in the present, then it should be possible to change b^^havior if we can 
change present perceptions. This opeas \ ast new possibilities for educa- 
tion. 

For several generatioi^s we have dealt with prol)lems of human 
behavior ahnost exclusively from the historical point of view. While this 
has been very helpful to us in niany ways, it has also imposed upon us 
some s*?rious handicaps in workiiig with people. The introduction of this 
immediate point of view witli respect to behavior, we feel sure, will come 
to many teachers as an exciting new challenge. Being able to look at a 
problem in a new way is always helpful. It adds new dimensions in terms 
of which we can often behave more effectivcK'. 

The historic view gives us help in understal^ding how an iad-v:duai 
gets to be the way he is. It provides information about the pcTson s past 
life and the forces that have hvcn active upon him as well as gives 
information about the conditions under which he now lives. This is 
extremely important information, for example, for planning programs 
or developing curricula. The immediate view gives us information about 
wliy one does what he does when lie does it. These two conceptions are 
not dichotomous. Each serves a purpose in studying behax ior and effec- 
ting change in individuals. 

The Historic View of Causation 

The historic approach is valual)le when there is an opportunity to 
change the conditions muler which a person lives — what is sometimes 
calK^d environmental treatnuMit. For example, if personnel is available 
to work with the parents of a child, it is important to know something 
about parent-child relationships. If foster home placement is to be con- 
sidered, it is important to know the home and community conditions 
bearing upon this possibility. If we wish to do sbmething about the 
circumstances surrounding a youngster, information \ibout that situation 
will have to be obtained. \ knowledge of outside situations, however, 
may be of much less value in working directly with the child. 

Much past educational practice has been predicated on the belief that 
since behavior is tied to individual liistory and influences outside the 
school control, this liistory and these influences had to be fully known 
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if the child was to be helped. Since most of these forces exist in the past, 
moreover, it has often been felt that schools could do httle or nothing 
about changing behaxior since they could do nothing about history. An 
historic view of causation makes education a victim of forces over which 
it has very hinited control, if any. It implies that the effect of teachers 
on children can be little more than a "holding operation/' Furthermore, 
a view of causation which sees the child s behavior as almost exclusively 
a function of the forces exerted by home and conmiunity requires that 
the school seek to exert control and direction over the family and com- 
munity in order to produce changes in the child. This is an extension of 
tlie schools authority that is likely to bt strongly resisted, 

Seeiijg behavior as a consequence of outside causes, educational leaders 
have insisted that teachers and counselors should '*know all about" the 
family and community background of each child. This dictum has deeply 
affected both ttMcher training and educational practice. Courses at the 
collegia level wvrc di^veloped to show teachers and teacher trainees how 
to make case studies, how to make the dossier, and how to collect the 
bits of background information to be included. To carry out this assign- 
ment has required large amounts of the teachers time and energy. If 
conscientious elementary teachers did the job as they were instructed 
and made a complete study of each child in the way they were taught 
to in some teachers colleges, a good portion of the year would be con- 
sumed b(>fore the task was compl'?ted even if they did little else. 
Difficult as such a task is for the elementary teacher with 30 pupils, for 
the high school teacher, with 150 pupils 'per school day, it is patently 
impossible to know the history of each child. 

The job of studying the accumulated data, gathering new information 
and recording it has often consumed valuable time that might have 
been devoted to more worthwhile teaching activities. Mountains of 
records have been compiled and assiduously stored away because they 
might be needed ''someday." Teachers following this requirement to 
the letter have also sometimes been rebuffed by parents who resented 
what seemf ' to them to be "prying." Guidance workers, psychologists, 
visiting tea...iers and deans of boys or girls have similarly been caught in 
the merry-go-rovmd of record keeping and paper shuffling. Too much 
of their time has been devoted to looking for the forces that caused the 
behavior and too little devoted to doing somctJwig about it. In some 
states parents have been so worried about what went into school records 
that they have passed state laws opening records o their examination. 
While this action, at first, was met w*th consternation by many school 
people, they have since discovered they have been able to live quite 
comfortably with the idea. Some records, it turned out. were not very 
necessary anyhow. 
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The point of view tliat outside forces rxclusively cause behavior has 
confronted the schools with a dilemma. On the one hand, there is the 
notion that you cannot help a child unless you can do son othing about 
his parents; while, on the other hand, there is the idea that it is obviously 
impossible for the teacher to make mKch of a difference in parents. As 
teachers have pondered a solution to tliis problem, they have felt defeated 
and frustrated and have ended by blaming parents for the plight of the 
younger generation. This is one very comforting thing about the his- 
torical view. It lends itself boautiiully to buek-passing. If you did not 
succeed, it was, of course, because of what somiebody else failed to do. 
Parents, on tlie other hand, have felt tliat what the school does should 
make a difierence; that children should change as a result of school ex- 
periences. Was that not what they paid their taxes for? Consequently, 
blame has been bandied back and forth from public to teachers and 
from teachers to public in a vicious circle of buck-passing and blaming. 

Immediate View Is Hopeful 

Tlie immediate view of causation is a more hopeful one for education 
than is a rigid reliance on liistorical or external determinism. It adds a 
new dimension. The acceptance of this idea means that teachers and 
guidance workers do not have to know all the past history of a child in 
order to effect change in his behavior. This view focuses attention on 
fcnottm^ children rather than knowing about them. Teachers and guid- 
ance workers who operate from the perceptuil frame of reference can 
devote the time formerly spent in learning about children to listening to 
them and learning from them what it is like to feel as they feel. The 
immediate view says there is something that can be done for every child 
in school even though we do not have control over his outside world. 

Teachers and personnel workers operating in an immediate frame 
of reference can be relieved of much of the paper shuffling involved in 
ease studies and devote the time gained to working with students. They 
can feel that what they do as teachers and guidance workers is as impor- 
tant as what they know. Neitiier do schools have to oring about a change 
in parent behavior nor change the environment in order to help children. 
They do not have to be able to describe the child in psychological 
language; they do not have to be psychologists in order to create new 
ways of behaving, although of course there is nothing wrong with such 
understandings '>nd they may conceivably be very helpful. What teachers 
and guidance workers do becomes much more important in effecting 
behavior change than what they know aSout the life history of their 
students. The opportunities which they provide that enable the students 
to see self, others, things and ideas more accurately and realistically may 
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be even more important to childrens lives. Tlie following example 
illustrates the importance of teacher sensitivity to pupil feelings. 

A Florida first grade teacher illustrated the idea that even house- 
keeping duties caa become growth-enhancing experiences for children. 
She wrote: 

Sometimes a pupils confidence in self can be developed through "house- 
keeping'* activities in the classroom. 

Daphine wouldn*t say a word in class when school began. She would make 
no attempt to do ar*ything in reading readiness, nor would she att'^mpt any 
other activity. Since she had to wait for a bus each afternoon, I asked her to 
help me tidy up the room after school. As we worked together day after day, 
two things happened. She gained confidence in her ability to do things for 
herself and she came to see me as a person who cared enough for her to help 
her. She came to trust me. 

She was ready to begin reading much earlier than seemed possible during 
the first days of school. 

Late in the school year Daphine became involved one day in the task of 
illustrating a story she had made, and missed the bus. I took her home. Since 
I was there, I visiied her mother. At home Daphine was completely sheltered, 
and her mother treated her as a helpless infant. 

This teacher did not need to make a case study of this child to know 
that she saw herself as one who "cannot do things'' (lacked self-confi- 
dence). The child's behavior had provided suflRcient evidence of her 
lack of self-cdnfidence. Accordingly, the teacher set about providing 
experiences which would give the child an opportunity to see herself 
as one who *'can do things.** Although a chance visit provided the knowl- 
edge or understanding of why the cliild was this way, it did not change 
Daphine. The teacher did not have to know the home situation in order to 
help the child. Daphine's confidence was built by the quality of her experi- 
ence with this teacher. 

Similarly, a very successful remedial reading teacher reports that the 
big problem in. helping poor and nonreaders learn to read, or to read 
better, is to build a confidence in them that they can read (help them 
see themselves as people who can). To build this confidence the teacher 
need not necessarily know the history of experiences which have con- 
tributed tn a child's reading behavior. She does not have to know why, 
or when, or how the failure to gain confidence developed. Such informa- 
tion, of course, may be helpful. Any information may be. The point is 
that we have a new view of what is essential information for helping a 
child. This teacher reports that she initiates her program by setting up 
situations in which children experience success. When failures occur they 
are accepted **without judgment." With some success and the feehng 
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on the part of the child that "here is a person who will let me make 
mistakes/* the child can afford to try. The teacher stated, "Once the 
*fear-of-error barrier* is broken, progress in reading is rapid, and be- 
havior in other areas of the child's activities is much improved/' 

Good teachers have always been conciTued about individual children 
and the classroom atmosphere or climate. They have been able, in some 
measure, to enter into the kind of rehitionship with their students de- 
scribed by Rogers in Chapter 3. They have, through experience, de- 
.eloped a feeling for children as childrei. are. These good teachers 
have developed a sensitivity to what children need to experience in 
order to change and grow. They have been able to bring facts and 
information into the lives of students in such a way that these facts 
have personal meaning for the individual. These teachers have been 
concerned with (he immediate, with changing ways of seeing things, 
with bringing knowledge and information to bear on the child*s world 
in such a way that things are seen difierently or that new ways of seeing 
are learned. They know that a good present experience is good for a child 
no matter what he has put up with elsewhere. 

Implications for Guidance 

The guidance worker who operates as if the ca ise of behavior is in 
tlie immediate present is concerned with how the student is, how he 
feels, with letting him be what he deeply is and helping him become 
what he can be Rather than trying to force change through holding out 
present or future rewards, he seeks intently to know how the child is 
now. The guidance worker is concerned about the student as he is. The 
student in turn feels this concern and is thereby enabled to see himself 
more precisely; from here he may be enabled to move in more positive 
w-ivs and to see his stake in others. The counselor's job is that of help- 
ing students *^o see themselves and to function more fully and adequately. 
He can spend less time diagnosing and more time helping. The records 
he keeps may also become less burdensome, for there is less that seems 
crucial that others must know. 

The guidance worker operating in this frame of reference can be 
freed from many clerical duties to become what he is trained to be — a 
counselor. He can proceed more directly to help people rather than 
record information about them. He becomes more concerned with stu- 
dents as persons than he is with the scores they earn on the increasingly 
numerous standardized tests that may be administered. He is more 
concerned with how students percei\e their world than he is with a 
recorded image of the student for the world to see. His concern is helping 
students to actualize their pot ntial to become. 
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Teacher Education and the Immediate View 

The immediate view of behavior has implications, as well, for teacher 
education. Most of the educational psychology or human growth and 
development taught in our teacher education institutions in the past 
has been primarily from a historical frame of reference. It seems likely 
that the college of education of the future will need to move more and 
more toward the use of an immediate frame of reference. This will be 
true for what it teaches teachers and also for the way it teaches 
them. This will not be easy, however. It is much simpler to teach stu- 
dents accumulated facts about human growth and development. There 
are libraries full of this sort of information and a flood of research 
to be examined on almost anything from the ossification of the wrist- 
bones in the infant to typical dating behavior of late adolescence. Train- 
ing the teacher to know the accumulated facts about behavior in the 
abstract is c^imparatively simple. Helping a teacher to understand a child 
is a quite different matter. Knowina, about and being sensitive to a child 
are not the same thing at all. 

To deal with a child effectively in the classroom, it is necessary not 
only to know about his past history — teachers need also to know about 
how he sees himself and the world in which he is living today. We need 
teachers who are able to perceive youngsters, not only in the historical, 
but also in the immediate, frame of reference. This is a question of 
sensitivity to how a child is thinking and feeling as well as an under- 
standing of the factors that may have contributed to his present state. 

The production of this kind of sensitivity calls for a somewhat new 
role for the teacher education institutions; it calls for the development of 
people who arc something as well as people who knotv something. It is 
an easy thing to te^.ch a person to know something. It is far more diflBcult 
to teach him to be sometlnng. The experiences planned at this level 
rhould be such that teacher trainees are enabled to become sensitive 
to how children are, to how they feel, to how things come to have mean- 
ing for them. Student teachers should be helped to become conscious 
of their own needs and of their ways of satisfying them. They must be 
helped to find wavs of satisfying tlieir individual needs in a manner which 
does not exploit s^idents. This does not mean that college teachers must 
all turn psychiatrists, hut Llua teacher training programs should be de- 
signed to promote personal adequacy as well as content adequacy. This 
calls for increased attention to teaching methods as well as to ample 
coimseling service for all prospective teachers. If the suggestion of our 
four invited authors tluit adequate people promote adequacy in others is 
accepted, a goal of teacher education institutions will be the development 
of personal adequacy in their students. 
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The immediate view of causation offers hope to teachers that they 
can be more effective in changing iUe ways students behave. It suggests 
that even disturbed children can be helped by what teachers do in the 
classroom. It offers relief to teachers who have felt that their hands were 
tied by the past and by forces over which they had no control. It offers 
teachers the satisfaction of feeling that what they do, how they behave, 
the experiences they plan are really important in changing behavior. 
This view of causation also means that schools must accept responsibility 
for changing behavior. They do not have to be responsible for changing 
parents or society in order to help children to become better people. 
They do. however, need to accept the responsibility for what they can 
do and if the immediate view of causation is accurate, what they can do 
is far more than they have believed. Educators can contribute to chang- 
ing perceptions and building new ways of seeing, to bringing new facts 
and information into the child's world of meaning. Teaching, it a^ipears 
in this view, is more important than many of us have thought. 



MOTIVATION AND THE 
GROWTH OF SELF 

The self has to be achieved; it is not given. All that is given 
is the equipment and at least the minimal (mother and child) 
social envirnnnuMit. Since the self is achieved through social 
contact, it has to be understood in terms of others. "Self and 
other*' is not a c uility because they go so together that separa- 
tion is (jiiite impossible. 

The additional element which appears to determine percep- 
tive intake is purpose. There is ample evidence now to show 
that all living tissue is purposive, and, of course, in man this 
purpose is partly, but only partly, on the conscious level. 

For the development of a fully functioning self, a person needs 
to have opportunity to live the life good to live. This life, or his 
world, needs to he p()pulatcd by people whom he can view as 
facilitating. It is almost entirely a matter of people, not things. 

In the normal development of the normal child, it is now 
known that most of the time, if he is given a really free choice, 
he will choose what is good for his growth. This he does because 
it tastes good, feels good, gives pleasure or delight. This implies 
that he "knows** better than anyone else what is good for him. 

Capacities clamor to be used, and cease their clamor only 
when they arc well used. Not only is it fun to use our capaci- 
ties, but it is also necessary. The unused capacity or organ can 
become a disease center or else atrophy, thus diminishing the 
person. 

This force is one main aspect of the 'will to health," the urge 
to grov\ the pressure to self-actualization, the quest for one*s 
identity. It is this that makes psychotherapy, education and 
self -improvement possible in principle. 

This inner core, or self, grows into adulthood only partly by 
(objective or subjective) discovery, uncovering and acceptance 
of what is "there** beforehand. Partly it is also a creation of the 
person himself. 

I have little sympathy with the rather prevalent concept that 
man is basically irrational, and that his impulses, if not con- 
trolled, would lead to destniction of others and self. Mans 
behavior is exfiuisitely ntional. moving with subtle and ordered 
complexity toward tlie goals his organism is endeavoring to 
achieve. 
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As I have ohstTvecl individuals who appear to have made 
important strides toward psychological health, I believe they 
nuiy he thought of as inovitig toward an implicit goal — that of 
becoming a fully functioning person. 

I find such a person to be a human hein^ in flow, in process, 
rather than having achieved some state. Fluid change is central 
in the picture. 



FROM 
COMBS 



The self concept, we know, is learned. People learn who 
they are and what they are from the ways in which they have 
been treated by those who surround them in the process of 
their growing up. This is what Sullivan called learning about 
self from the mirror of other people. People discover their 
self concepts from the kinds of experiences they have had with 
lift* — not from telling, but from experience. People develop 
feelings that tliey are liked, wanted, acceptable and able from 
having been liked, wanted, accepted and from having been 
successful. One learns that he is these things, not from being 
told so but only through the experience of being treated as 
though he were so. Here is the key to what must be done to 
protluce more adecjuate people. 

The accurate, realistic assessment of self resulting from 
acceptance makes possible the use of self as a dependable, 
trustworthy instrument for achieving ones purposes. These 
pt^ople do not kid themselves. As a consequence, they are free 
to devote their energies to what is positive and constructive. 



A NEW VIEW OF MOTIVATION 

Much educational practice is now based almost exclusively upon the 
idea that man has to be prodded or moved into action by an external 
force or stimulus. This notion that man is at the mercy of the external 
forces exerted upon him has led to a systeni of education that seeks to 
provide the forces necessary to move students from inertia to prescril)ed 
activity. The organism has been seen '^s a sort of inert mass of proto- 
plasm or object to be molded — made into something. In this view, 
teachers cannot afford to tiu t the organism. Indeed, they need to be 
constantly on [ uard against its reverting to some base animal character. 
Certainly students cannot be trusted to decide what is good for them. 
It is assumed t irt someone (curriculum makers) must decide what is 
'*good for them and then some others (teachers and administators) must 
decide what forces should be exerted to keep children moving through 
this *'good experience." Children are regarded as a kind of enemy of 
schools. They are certain to go wrong if we do not look sharp to our 
business and keep them straight. 

Unfortunately, however, for those assigned the task of forcing students 
through such an assembly line, some students have ideas of their own 
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about what is '*ROod for tlu»m/' Tliey have managed to uTiggle out of 
line to find their own ways to self-fulfillmcnt. These students have 
learned that the only way to escape the dies designed to cast them into 
conformity is through rebellion or escape. Rebellion, however, does not 
always take a creatively constructive direction, nor does escape or 
running away develop productiv e or creative people. Such students often 
create problems for schools and society. 

This static view of human motivation has l)een with us a long time. 
It tends to see the human organism as basically untrustworthy and 
certain to move in the **wrong' direction unless carefully supervised and 
controlled. Motivation in this view is a matter of controlling the external 
events to assure that students will arrive at the prior and **proper" deter- 
mined ends. It is basically a question of force, coercion, control, manage- 
ment, direction, aimed at molding the child in "the way he should go.** 

A More Hopeful View of Man 

The view presented by our four authors suggests quite a different 
approach. They point out that all of us have a basic, internal, aiven 
need to grow that does not have to be imposed; it is there already. 
This view of man and of learning offers a new and challenging idea 
about children's motives. Each of the four authors predicated his view 
on the idea that man has a built-in thrust or will to health; a need 
become fully functioning or adequate— a psychologically healthy person. 
This dynamic, Maslow says, is characteristic of the inner core or nature 
of man. It strains for expression, and through expression and need 
gratification the individual may ripen and mature to become the self- 
actualizing or fully functioning personality. Maslow also points out 
that this inner core or inner nature may be thwarted or perverted unless 
it is provided the right environment for expression. Thus, he sees ade- 
quacy as a function of the development of this inner nature and he 
sees growth emerging through expression and need gratification rather 
than through repression or inhibition. He views man as moving toward 
self-actualization unless growth is thwarted by need frustration. In 
other words, he sees man achieving adequacy through need gratification 
and inadequacy through need frustration. This point of view about man's 
motives is generally shared by our other authors as well. 

This is, indeed, a refreshing and hopeful view of man. Generations 
of teachers have been raised on the concept that children must somehow 
be made good. Motivation was seen as a matter of stimulus and response, 
of direction and control. In the view of our four invited authors, how- 
ever, the problem of motivation even disappears. According to these 
authors, people are always motivated; in fact, they are never unmoti- 
vated* They may not be motivated to do what we would prefer they 
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do, but it can never be tnily said that thoy are unmotivated. What is 
more, according to our four autliors. the direction of this moti\ation is 
toward health. This means that, basically, students are "on our iside/* 
T!iey want the same things for themselves that we want for them, namely, 
to be ade(iuate, fully functioning; people. 

Here is an optimism about humanity tliat :s r(Ms\suring in this age 
of j;loom. Its promise is that euucatiou can be of more accouiat tiian 
the prophrts of doom believe; that it can assist mankind tow;;rd a path 
of fulfillment rather than toward a path of destruction. EJncatiojnn does 
not have to convert the beast or tame him; the task does not adl for 
directing, controlling, remaking and molding an innately antaiiumiatic 
organism. liather. learning becomes, in this new view, a matter of wmk- 
ing with, rather than against, the organism. Teaching consists of facili- 
tating, helping, assisting, aiding and encouraging an organism which 
stvks the same eventual aims as teachers themselves ^eek. 

This seen)s but a simple shift in our thinking, but its implications are 
tremendous. What view we hold about human motivation is impartunt. 
We can. after all, behave only in terms of what we believe is so. It makes 
a great deal of dilferenee, therefore, how we go about dealing with chib 
tlren if we believe they are fundanientally opposed to us or if we believe 
that they are basically seeking the same ends we are. We do not hehave 
the same w ay toward our friends as we do toward our enemies. A teacher 
\v!io respects bis sti dent s ability and helieves he "means welT* behaves 
quite differently frrm one who believes the pupil is mean and unable. 
Whatever our basic ideas about the nature of children, they will have 
vast implications fo every aspect of our behavior in dealing with them. 

The teacher who disappror es of and distrusts the fundamental motives 
of his students cauMot permit them the freedom to seek what they need. 
His view of himself as a responsible teacher requires that he use coercive 
methods of control and even, if necessary, to use force. It should not sur- 
prise us, if such a teacher sees pupil-teacher planning, group decisions, 
spontaneity, self-determination, and the like as puzzling, fuzzy minded 
or downright dangerous. This evaluation is inevitable if one begins with 
distrust of human motives. Obviously, p teacher who believes that stu- 
dents are basically motivated toward evil ends and permits such self- 
expression to go unchecked could not live with himself or hold up his 
head in bis profession. He would feel he had betrayed everyone. No 
wonder he * threatened by new curriculum ideas, based on a different 
view of man. They may even seem to him to be evidence of sheer 
irresponsibility in his C(>Ileagues. With his views about human motivation, 
students and teachers are forever on opposite sides of the fence and 
**never the twain shall meet." Thf y are sworn enemies interested in and 
motivated by directly contrary forces. 
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Many of the modern critics of our schools hold a similar view of human 
motivation. Believing it is ''natural" for children to loaf, to misbehave, to 
avoid learning, they advocate making schools tougher, increasing the 
rigors of assignments, examinations, regulations, discipline and the v.any 
demands which schools make of students. They believe, ''If it's haid, its 
good for them/* 

The Teacher's View of Motives 

What a difference it makes when one can trust the persons with whon> 
he worksl A trust in each individuals motivation toward health helps- 
teachers to become more human and schools far pleasanter representa- 
tions of the society they hope to advance. A student seeking to become 
the best person he can be is seeking the same thing for himself that 
teachers want for him. Teachers and students are not antagonists 
(although to be sure, they can be). Rather, they are co-workers, co- 
operating people seeking the same ends. Student involvement in choice 
and decision making becomes not only possible but desirable. Methods 
of guidance, facilitation, cooperation, exploration, assistance and help 
become natural devices to carry out the educative process in place of 
force or coercion. 

The natural thrust of motivation can be clearly seen in beginning first 
grade students. There is an almost limitless desire to **know," to find out 
about things. Those who have worked with first graders are familiar with 
their requests: "Let me see it*'; "Let my try'*; "Let me taste'*; and so on 
and on. Here the whole world of things and people is their subject 
matter and they research it in their own way. They are aware of their 
limited experience and are eager to use all of their natural resources to 
"see** what the unknown is like. The attitude of many kindergarten or 
first grade teachers reflects this excitement. Their subject matter is usually 
found in the concerns of children, and primary pupils are encouraged 
lo explore the meaning of the many things they find in their world. 

Something happens, however, as students move through school. 
Teachers tend to assume more and more responsibility for deciding what 
is to be learned, how the child shall be motivated, and the way he shall 
learn. Less attention is given to what children think and feel and believe, 
and increasing emphasis is placed on factual textbook content. C. W. 
Hunnicntt once remarked, *'As students progress through school and 
become increasingly able to make choices, they are given ever decreasing 
opportunities to make decisions." It seems that children are given the 
greatest opportunity to make decisions when they are least able, from the 
standpoint of experience, to make them. Succeeding school years, instead 
of increasing opportunities for clioice, prescribe more and more the 
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childrens leaniing expfrinicL»s» 1 oo oiteii ihv attitude of the school seems 
to move from the "Let s find out" in primary classrooms to an exclusive 
**What are the facts?" concern in the upper school grades. 

One first grade teacher states that her class spends the first few months 
of the school year exploring the W()rld whic h is so now to six-year-olds — 
exploring the world that is the school The teacher feels that school may 
be a very threateiiinn place for many children. "During this time/' the 
teacher explained, "through reading such stories as *Epaminondas' and 
The Twelve Sillies/ we explore the humor of mistakes. In this way, 
students learn to see that mistakes can even be fun." The teacher states 
that she laughs at her mistakes and purposely brings her errors to the 
attention of the children. From her experience the teacher has verbalized 
the following principles or guides for herself: 

1. Accept each contribution a child presents. Never "belittle" any- 
thing a child cares to relate to his group or the teacher. 

2. Provide each cl?:Id with an opportunity to make an important con- 
tribution to the activity in which the class is engaged. 

3. Search constantly for ways of expressing the care I feel for each 
child in my group. 

This teacher has been accused by her colleagues of wasting time dur- 
ing those first weeks of school but second grade teachers enjoy teaching 
her former students. One teacher states, **Miss Johnson's students read 
as well as any others and they are such nice students to work with." 
Parents, too, want very much to have their children in Miss Johnson's 
first grade. Her students can afford to try, since errors are not considered 
sinful. They all have a chance to be successful, to see themselves as im- 
portant; they all are cared for; they can all be themselves. As a result 
Oi taking the time necessary to create this atmosphere, tests show that 
her students equal or e.xcel the pressured ones in much less time than is 
required in classrooms where more pressure is exerted on students to 
read and count. 

Miss Johnson, whether consciously or unconsciously, utilized the moti- 
vation that is within the children she teaches. She does not resort to the 
artificial, externally imposed motivating devices that so often are harmful 
in their effects. No child in her classroom can come to see another as a 
threat to him because another can gain teacher approval quicker than 
he. Each child comes to see the teacher as a helping person — one who 
cares in a nondcmanding way. No child in Miss Johnson's classroom 
sees learning as a threat to him — he is not condemned nor is he made 
to feel that he is not acceptable because he makes mistakes. Every child 
is allowed to have his likes and dislikes — to be his deeper self and to 
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experience his self from time to time as he relates to his teacher, to other 
students and to classroom material. 

All this is possihle because Miss Johnson is not afraid of her students. 
She trusts them. She believes they can and will learn. As a consequence 
she can be more rela.xed. Not everything has to he deaU with. Much can 
be ignored. Learning can even he fun. This is possible when the basic 
motivation of pupils is seen as essentially positive. 

People Are Trustworthy 

The four invited authors see man as essentially dependable and trust- 
worthy. His innate impulses must propel him toward actualization if he 
is free to move. They see each person with a built-in desire to be the best 
person it is possible fcr him to be. They see him with an inherent need 
to use his capacities in a constructive fashion, with a built-in thrust 
toward health, toward actualizing liis abilities to become. 

Ill health, on the other hand, is described as a falling short of growth. 
Our authors see the main source of illness as frustration of the basic need 
to develop the idiosyncratic potential, ci tVie e.xpression of the self and 
of the tendency of the person to grow in his .nvn t.yle. Some high school 
students, for example, have often built nd themselves what Kelley 
calls a **defensive screen." A student who iw ^?en unsuccessful at 
school oriented tasks or has found himself cond'-mned for his errors may 
develop many defenses for the tender inner cor.>— the self. It is easier for 
the student to take the punishment imposed for not trying than it is to 
be ridiculed for being wrong. It is easier to appear r.ot to care than it 
is to allow others to know that they have scored a hit when he has not 
performed as demanded of him. 

For the student who has not been given the opportunity to experience 
the growth described by Maslow, sickness results — the sickness of not 
growing, Kelley cr.Us it "perceptual malnutrition /* The grov^th potential 
has been stymied, covered over so it can no longer progress. What the 
counselor <loes with such a person, as described by Rogers, is to un- 
covev the inner nature and potentials for growth. Counseling, according 
to Kelley and Maslow, is a process of "peeling off** the defensive layers 
so that the imprisoned self may again become expressive and exert its 
thrust toward adequacy— toward self-fulfillment. 

The task of school people is similarly to create conditions which are 
conducive to actualizing the inner core or nature of students and mini- 
mizing the situations which inhibit or stop growth. Much of our educa- 
tional practice is predicated on a conception of human beings as static, 
inert. The function of schools in this frame of reference is to make people 
what they are not. The view presented here is quite different. It sees 
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people in process— not static but moving, not inert but becoming. This 
calls for a quite different approach to tlie learning problem It means, 
for exaraple, that teachers may take a more relaxed attitude .reward their 
work and the outcomes of education. If students are motivated toward 
health, t-^achers do not have to feel duty bound to force students to take 
wha^ thev (tlie teachers) feel is good for them. Teachers and students 
are playing on the same team. They are both wording to accomplish 
the students purposes: to achieve his goals, to satisfy his need to become 
a fully adequate person. The tensions, conflicts and frustrations that 
teachers and students experience as a result of conflicting goals and 
purposes will be absent. Both can experience thf; satisfaction of moving 
toward a common goal. 

The Encouragement of Becoming 

The concept of becoming calls for schools and classrooms which see 
students as growing, dynamic and creative processes. In this sense a 
school is not a place where you do something tr children, but a place 
which makes something possible. That "something" is the most efficient 
possible growth of the individual toward self-realization. This makes 
of the teacher not a director or coercer, but a situation provider; a kind 
of friendly representative of societ>% skilled in understanding people 
and able to create situations that set them free to become the very best 
they can. This calls for teachers who are more than manipulators of 
children; it requires people who can enter into meaningful and pro- 
ductive relationships with students— a teacher must, himself, be first 
and foremost a person. 

Students will select what is good for their growth if they have a wide 
enough field of experiences and the opportunity to do so. This means 
more than the opportunity to elect a cotirse, a club or activity. Oppor- 
tunities will have to be carried into every aspect of the classroom so that 
the curriculum comes truly alive. It means freedom from threats, re- 
wards and punishments developed to move the student toward the 
school's goals for him. It means a classroom environment and a school 
atmosphere in which the student feels free to have his own ideas and 
express himself, to e.xplore what he basically is and make his own 
selection of the stuff of growth in terms of what he finds. 

Traditional approaches to motivation dependent upon various forms 
of reward and punishment, grades, honors and the like may often have 
effects directly contrary to the view of motivation we are discussing. 
Honor rolls and special privileges for conforming often simply restrict 
growth. These devices tend to fence-in students and force them into a 
status seeking situation. Students quite often elect courses which they see 
as "crips** so that they can keep their average up, stay on the **honor 
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roir or gain "time olT at the end of grading periods or whatever artifi- 
cial status accrues to Retting "A's " This stops growth and produces the 
illness discussed by Maslow. It moves people away from searching for 
the "real me" and for the "stuff" which moves one from "me as I am 
now" to "me us I become/* They are left Houndering around at a static 
level of development in search of status symbols. Tliese become a sub- 
stitute for the more important status gained in interaction with self and 
others and, through the de\ elopment and use of one's general and unique 
capacities, the self-status gained from a knowledge of self-growth. 

If all people are insatiably engaged in a process of becoming, then 
whom shall we blame for what? If persons are always motivated toward 
becoming the best they can be and if they will move in siich direc- 
tions if they can. it becomes clear that most of our "blaming" of people 
is futile and tinrewarding. It is perhaps comforting and enhancing 
to the "blanuV who can divest himself in this way of responsibility or 
feel sup(Mior for a moment to those he blames. But if all people are 
desperately seeking to become the best they are able, blaming gets us 
nowhere, and we had better use our energies helping them become 
more able. There Is also a widespread assumption that guilt is somehow 
good for people. Accordingly, it is frequently used as a device fcr con- 
trolling behavior by shame, ridicule and humiliation. According to our 
authors, however, these feelings are not motivating; they are stupefying. 

It is only as teachers develop a faith in the student's ability to make 
wise decisions and to direct his own life that an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence evolves which is growth enhancing. When there is trust in 
and respect for the inner core, the self of the student, there can be a 
nonpossessive, nondemanding caring. There is a feeling that each is a 
person of worlh and importance. An emotional climate evolves which 
Combs, in Chapter 5, describes as a condition essential for the develop- 
ment of an adequate view of self. In such circumstances both teachers 
and students experience growth toward adequacy. 

In this type oi atmosphere the student finds himself supported through 
the behavior of bis teachers. The teacher is aware of the importance of 
the feelings and attitudes he communicates to students by both word 
and action. He is sensitive to the impact of his own actions in facilit-^ting 
and encouraging the growth of self. 

Teachers will evaluate their behavior in terms of its effect upon the 
self concept of the child. The importance of teacher behavior in this 
regard has been studied and reported by J. W. Staines.^ What teachers 
say to students, the feelings they communicate by facial expression and 

•J. W. Staines. "The Self Picture as a Factor in the Classroom." British 
Journal of Educauonal Psychology 28: 97-111; June 1938. 
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poshire. etc., alffct not only how children feel about themselves but the 
amount of knowledge acquired in the teachers class. Staines found that 
in classrooms taught by teachers whose wordjc and actions were enhanc- 
ing to students, more learning occurred. Students scored slightly higher 
on mathematics and word recognition in classes of supportive teachers 
than in control situaMons where teachers used conventional motivational 
techniques. A faith in children is required for a good learning atmosphere 
to prevail in a classroom. 

In such an atmosphere, mistakes have value. Students are not made to 
feel that they ha\ e failed because they have made a mistake. From mis- 
takes, students may gain new insights and derive new and more realistic 
directions. In a supportive classroom environment one can afford to make 
mistakes; he can aiford to try. He can afford to take part in class dis- 
cussions; to put forth a tentative answer; to advance a proposal for the 
solution of a problem. He can afford to be a part of a group which has 
for its eoiil explorinij ideas and possible solutions to problems. 

The guidance worker can also see students as able to solve their own 
problems. He sees his task as providing an accepting atmosphere in which 
students may unwind the layers of "protective screens** that they have 
built up; of givii.g the "inner voice" a chance to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly. The counselor comes to see the student as knowing better than 
anyone else what is good for him. 

The ideas presented in Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 are based upon a funda- 
mental belief about the nature of people. The position is that people 
can be trusted to do the things that are conducive to their growth if 
they are given the freedom to do so. The four authors see people as 
searching for ways to actualize the abilities which are common to all 
people as well as those which are unique to the individual. It is also 
evident from these papers that these abilities, both unique and generic, 
need to be expressed; they are needs that press for expression. If given 
free expression^ the imiqueness de\'elops into free flowing «^reativity. 
People are in\ol\ed In a process of becoming. Our problem is not to 
fight them, but to help them. If these abilities are actualized and given 
an opportunity for expression, the person moves toward total self- 
actualization. 

ADEQUACY-A FUNCTION OF A DEVELOPING SELF 

Combs, Kelley and Rogers, in their discussions of the nature of the 
adequate person, stress the importance of the individuaKs conceptions 
of self, the self concept. They point out that the adequate person is very 
largely determined by the ways in which he comes to perceive himself. 
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This emphasis upon the self concept and its importance in behavior 
seems to be shared by many other psychologists in these times. The self 
concept, they tell us, is one of the most important luctors affecting the 
way in which an individual will behave. If this is true, then any educa- 
tional program which hopes to make a difference in its charges must be 
concerned with the nature of the self and its development. 

The Self Is Achieved 

The healthy self concept is acliieved. It develops from the relations 
wliich an individual has with others. It is influenced by the quality of 
these relationships; first with family, then with peers in unstructured 
situations, then with teachers and peers in more structured situations. 
The people around the individual form the climate and the soil in which 
the self grows. If the soil is fertile and the climate is wholesome, there 
is vigorous and healthy growth. 

If the climate is unwholesome and unkind, growth is stunted or stopped, 
and illness occurs. There is either growth or nongrowth — and nongrowth, 
Kelley says, is illness. Kelley also states that one who has been subjected 
to an unhealtliy climate and is forced to build defenses actually closes 
out the stuff of healthy growth. Knowledge then is distorted or closed 
out and growth is stopped. Learning under these circumstances is in 
terms of self-protecfion, not in terms of seU-growth. 

The self, our invited authors tell us, is achieved. It is learned as a 
consequence of the kinds of experiences individuals have in the years of 
their growing up and this, of course, includes the school years. What 
is more, the self concept is involved and modified by every life situation 
in which the individual moves, not just those labeled, "Self Concept 236.** 
People learn who they are and what they are from all their experiences, 
not just those directed at teaching tliem the nature of the self. Like 
character and values, the self is learned from every human experience 
This kind of learning used to be called concomitant learning. One 
cannot rule the self out of a classroom. One can only learn to deal with 
it more or less effectively. 

Factors Barring Self from the Classroom 

The inclusion of an honest concern about human meanings, feelings 
and understandings in the curriculum is not an easy matter, because 
our schools are representatives of the society we live in and much of that 
society has made a fetish of objectivity. Our society is proud of its 
productivity and magnificent control over the things of the world. We 
glory in our high standard of living and our achievement of material 
wealth. It is natural, therefore, to jump to the conclusion that the princi- 
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pics Kovoiiiiim i\ir ((uitrol and pnuhiclion of the ^ tliinns" of our world 
which huvo served us so \yc\l apply tupially to our draliu.us witli people. 

Another factor iu more recent ytuirs which has led to this fetish of 
objectivity is the tremendous iuipact of physical science upon the world 
we live in. On every hand we can observe tlu? treuv/ndous accomplish- 
ments of science. To descrihi* a thinjn as 'scientifically ' discovered is 
almost to close it fou vei after from any (}ui'stiou whatever. Science is 
a sacred cow in our world. We luaivcl at it. re\t*l in it; we even attempt 
to teach the scientific method as a way of life. Science is wonderful. 
Science is objective, /-./i^o, 'objectivity" is the road to saKation. So goes 
the reasonini;. liut p<»opIe are not objivtive and a school which operates 
entirely with a preoccupation h)r the objective deals with less than half 
a man. 

Still another factor makini; many teachers wary of the inclusion of 
subjective^ e.spiTicnce iu the public schools is the time honored separa- 
tion of church and state. .Many t(\icliers are so thoroutihiy ingrained 
with the importance of the clear-cut separation of church and state that 
they are preventi d from considering questions of niorality, human feel- 
ings or (juestions of right and wrong in the classroom. Tliey cry, *'How 
can I deal with (jncstions of morality and ethics, of human feelings and 
attitudes, when I am exprevsly forbidden from considering rcligicm in 
the public schools'/*" Such a misunderstanding makes many teachers 
deeply fearful of excursions into the realms of feeling, believing and 
values. Such a dichotomy need only exist, however, if belief, morality 
and values are ecpiatcd with a given religion. But surely this is not so. 
No religious group has a mortgage on understanding of morality and 
values. These things lie in the public domain and as a consequence are 
the legitimate business of the public schools. Indeed, schools which do 
not deal with these problems are not living up to the responsibilities 
socii'ty created them to fulfill. 

Still another factor which lies in the path of the school's consideration 
of attitudes and feelings in the classroom is the crowded conditions 
existing everywhere. Feelings, attitudes, beliefs, values and und(TStand- 
ings are individual and unicpie. They exist as personal matters within the 
peculiar personality of a particular person. Hut, crowded conditions, 
teacher shortages, building inadequacies and poorly trained teachers 
encourage operating in the quickest, easiest fashion. The most expedient 
fashion, moreover, is to deal e.xchisively with subject matter Facts 
can be set before people by steam shovels. Hut unfortunately people 
feed themselves by the spoonful. Certainly there is a piace for the mass 
dissemination of data. We would be amiss if we did not take advantage 
of all the comumnicative devices the marvels of modern science are 
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capable of giving us. To stop at this point, however, is to rob the young 
people of our world of a large portion of their birthright. 

The Self Must Be Admitted to the Classroom 

The self concept begins with awareness at infancy and, as Rogers 
puts it, is in a state of flow, in process. It is important, tlierefore, in 
working with students, that the fecHngs al)Out self be given an im- 
portant place in the chissroom program. This does not call for units 
and assignments and lectures about how one should see himself. Rather, 
it grows out of the normal conditions of teaching. It is possible for a 
teacher to see his educational goals in terms broad enough to include 
the self concept while simultaneously achieving high academic standards. 

If a positive view of self is so important in the development of creative, 
productive people, then the self must be admitted to the classroom and 
provision made for its development. Since teachers, like others, tend to 
behave in terms of what they consider to be important, the teacher who 
believes the self concepts of his charges are important will do something 
about them. Teachers who do not believe the self concept is important, or 
who are unaware of the nature of the self concept and its effects upon 
behavior, will be less likely to be effective in encouraging and assisting the 
development of more adequate selves. 

Teachers Must Be Facilitating 

The teacher who brings the self of students into his classroom must 
be a facilitating person. He must see his role as that of a helping person 
rather than a driver, a pusher. He must be willing to search for ways in 
which students may find themselves experiencing success. He must create 
situations in which students can find themselves needed and wanted by 
others. He must develop situations in which he can show each child that 
to his teacher and to his fellow students he matters, that he is accepted 
as he is. As individuals within the group begin to see themselves in 
positive ways and to share in group tasks, they, too, become facilitating. 
Facilitating, helping people tend to produce helping people. In a class- 
room where the climate is one of acceptance and warmth, students may 
tend to help each other to grow — to become a process, i.e., a person in 
movement from old "me" to new **me." 

The school can do much to help in the development of the growing, 
developing self. Much of what the school does will be done as a result 
of the type of emotional climate or atmosphere that is provided or devel- 
oped within the classroom, in the counselors office and in other areas 
where groups of students arc brought together under the supervision of a 
a person charged with the responsibility for their growth. Since it is in the 
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classroom that students spend most of their school life, however, it is the 
classroom which bears the major responsibility for creating the environ- 
ment where healthy emotional growth and maximum intellectual growth 
can occur. 

Warmth Is Characteristic of the Adequate Classroom 

Greatest growth of the self occurs in an atmosphere in which the 
student feels that he is respected. The teacher who genuinely cares for 
students as individuals and does not fear letting the students know he 
cares is one most likely to produce a warm emotional climate. 

In such a classroom, extreme value is placed upon the individuality of 
students and upon the relationships that exist within the group. The 
problems of each individual are important to the teacher and each 
individual is heard in terms of how he feels rather than in terms of what 
he should do about his feelings. 

The words that a teacher uses, the way he looks at children, become 
important. A word, a look, a bit of sarcasm or ridicule can be very humili- 
ating, a crushing experience for a child, and although such tactics may 
subdue the child or the group, it may have a traumatic, negative effect 
on the feelings that students have for themselves. 

The warm classroom climate is developed through the use of warm, 
emotionally toned words. There is an informal, friendly atmosphere that 
helps students feel relaxed and content and feel that *'in this classroom is 
a friendly haven, a place from which the world of people, things and 
information may be explored in safety." 

Acceptance Is Characteristic of the Adequate Classroom 

For the self to be freed for growth, it must be accepted as it is currently 
structured. The atmosphere of acceptance can be created under the guid- 
ance of an accepting teacher. As students are accepted by the teacher as 
persons of dignity and worth, the individual moves toward acceptance of 
self, which is requisite to acceptance of others. And as peers accept each 
other, growth is further facilitated. 

To accept a student, the teacher must accept his values and standards 
as a part of him, i.e.. the teacher must be willing for him to hold these 
values. It does not mean that the teacher accepts the students values 
and standards as his own. Combs, Kelley and Rogers state that an 
indiv idual is free to change his values only when he is free to hold them. 
When he is free to hold them he is not forced to defend them. When he 
feels that his values are not condemned or categorized as ''bad/' he can 
then allow them to be explored (explored, not j.idged) by himself and by 
others. Out of exploration can come change anJ the development of new 
values based upon facts and upon new ways of seeing or perceiving. This 
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is the free atmosphere in which perceptions and behavior patterns are 
changed. 

The Adequate Classroom Atmosphere Is Permissive 

Permissiveness is often taken to mean freedom to create physical chaos, 
to upset or destroy property and the decorum of the classroom. Permissive- 
ness, as used here, means the freedom to have ideas, beliefs, values — 
permission to be oneself and to pursue interests and curiosity in search for 
rieaning in life. A recent advertisement sponsored by a large corporation 
v/hich manufactures electronic equipment states that **for scientists to be 
creative and productive they must be free to follow their curiosity." It 
seems reasonable that children will be most productive when they are 
similarly allowed to follow their curiosity. This means teaching becomes 
an individual matter in which the curiosity of the student is considered in 
deciding vvl it the subject matter will be. The teacher is a facilitating 
person who assists tlie immature person to find effective ways of getting 
the ^formation he needs to satisfy his curiosity about the world in which 
he U /es. 

The adequate classroom, then, must be a facilitating environment. It is 
an environment in which the student finds himself accepted with w rmth 
and friendliness and in which he is helped through planned experiences to 
satisfy his need to know about himself and his world. It is a safe fo'^^^'ess 
from which he may venture into unknown and hitherto dangerous (to 
him) areas. It is an environment in which vigorous and healthy growth 
toward adequacy can be achieved. 

Adequacy Is an Achievement, Not a Gift 

From the descriptions of the adequate personality given us by our four 
invited authors, it becomes clear that adequacy is an achievement, not a 
gift. People become adequate; they are not bom that way. Society*s 
problem is not to find and coddle adequate personalities. Rather, we need 
to get about the business of producing them as fast as we can. What 
people have to learn, they can be taught. Adequate personalities are not a 
gift. They are the crowning achievement of teaching — the product of our 
best efforts. 

This is a good thing to know. For much too long our educational system 
has lived in the shadow of a belief that human capacities were strictly 
limited by heredity. Consequently, we have often been encouraged to 
pass the bu^^k for our failures to parents or other forces in our society. A 
conception that all good things in human personality arise from heredity 
also means that, at best, our public schools can be little more than a 
holding operation, preventing children from slipping backward, but with 
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little hope of raising thcin» and hence future generations, to higher levels. 
It is good to know, then, that the adequate personality is learned, for this 
opens a whole new vista of possibilities for us in the teaching profession. 
It means that we are not merely guarJians of the present, limited forever 
to producing a new generation entrenched in our own ruts. Rather, we 
have it within our means to produce an even finer generatfon than our 
own. 

To contribute most effectively to the production of more adequate 
persons through oar education institutions, it would seem clear that we 
need, first, to define the nature of the adequate person. This is what the 
four invited papers of this yearbook have attempted to begin for us. 
Following that, we nc^J to understand the dynamics of how such self 
concepts are brought about. With these understandings in hand, we have 
the criteria in terms of which we may judge whether the classroom 
experiences we provide are contributing what they should to the develop- 
ment of ever larger numbers of truly adequate personalities. In the years 
to come we will no doubt find many means by which this end can be 
accomplished. But we do not have to wait for that. From the descriptions 
of adequate persons we already have, we can see interesting hints as to 
ways in which we can improve our practices so that more such people 
can be produced. In the chapters to follow, let us look more closely at the 
nature of fully functioning persons and at how they can be more eflFec- 
tively produced in our public schools. 
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THE POSITIVE VIEW OF SELF 



Extremely adoquale persons seem to be characterized by an 
essentially positive view of self. 

Negative aspects of self can be taken in stride. 

A positive view is learned from the ways people treat the 
learner. 

People learn that they arc able, not from failure, but from 
snceess. 

The perceptive process is the only avenue by which the self 
ean l)e iecl. We choose that which ihe self feeds upon. The 
dircTtion of growth of the self depends upon tliose choices. 

Confidence opens the barriers So that the perceptive stuff 
of grow th can be received. 

Optimism is the natural outcome of an accepting view of 
self and henee of others. 

Tlic fully functioning self is motivated by the value of facili- 
tating self and others. 

Every pt*ison is. in part, "bis own project/' and makes himself. 

Growth forward . . . rccpiires courage and strength in the 
individual, as well as proteetion, permission and encouragement 
from the environment, especially for the child. 

The "l)etter" culture gratifies all basic human needs and 
permits seIf*ac-tuali/ation. 

The individual moves toward more acceptantly being a proc- 
ess, a fluidity, a changing. 

Self and personality enuTge from experience. 

If they are open to their experience, doing what "feels 
right*' proves to be a competent and trustworthy guide to be- 
havior wliich is truly satisfying. 

He is unified witlun himself from the surface level to the 
level of depth. Hv Is becoming "all of one piece." 



THE IDEAS 

Adequate people. accorcHng to our four invited authors, seem to be 
people who view chantie and adjustment to circumstances as opportuni- 
ties for renewing and revitalizing their sense of adequacy. Their positive 
view of self has been achieved through an accumulation of success- 
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experiences and an attitude toward problems as challenges to a strong 
self rather than as threats to a restricted self they cannot trust. 

In eontrast, people who are relatively inadequate tend to hold a low 
estimate of their capacity to cope with problems. As a result, such people 
dev elop even more negative perceptions and feelings al)out self. They 
focus on their incapacities to the extent that change or adjustment be- 
comes threatening in a degree far out of proportion to the realities of 
the situation. They seem to lose touch with their own strengtlis ;u^d con- 
centrate on their weaknesses as they seek to maintain a cherished, though 
rigid, self -image. These people also lose touch with others who ure their 
greatest resource for helping them in their exploration and understan^^ing 
of self. They are doubtful of themselves as individuals of worth and 
dignity and unable to see themselves as liked, wanted or able. 

Those fortunate people who have developed some degree of self- 
actualization have positive views of self. They tend to see themselves 
as liked, wanted and worthy. They tend to see themselves as "able to/' 
Accordimj to on. invited authors, adequate persons, feeling able, can 
more effectively assess their strengths and weaknesses; act on their needs 
for self -improvement; handle their feelings constnictively; initiate change 
as well as accept change; assess situations and design approaches to 
them; revise their values and establish new value-goals; cope with prob- 
lems inventively as well as realistically; stockpile successes as guides 
to future self-direction; accept and set reasonable, realistic situational 
limits; keep growing steadily in their desired or chosen ways; and reach 
out and up for peak experiences. 

THE POSITIVE SELF: A YARDSTICK FORJUDGING PRACTICE 

It is the func^'on of our schools to produce an ever larger number of 
adequate personalities. This is our reason for being, the charge of our 
society. If a positive self is so important to the development of the truly 
adequate personality as our four authors have suggested, then our suc- 
cess in the productio i of positive views of self in the students we teach 
must stand as a major criterion in terms of which we judge our success 
or failure. We will need to ask ourselves, with regard to every aspect of 
public education, "How does this building, this policy, this organization, 
this method, this teacher, supervisor or administrator contribute to the 
production of more positive experiences of self?" The positive view of 
self, it appears, must sen'e as the criterion by which we judge the 
effectiveness of our practices. 

How shall we behave? What experiences shiill we provide to help 
people feel about themselves in positive ways? How shall we help people 
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feel liked, wanted, acceptable, able, dignified, worthy? The answers lie 
in the descriptions themselves. What each teacher, administrator, super- 
visor, counselor can do to develop more adequate personalities may 
he found in his individual ways of thinking and behaving in answer to 
these questions: 

How can a person feel liked unless somebody likes him? 
How can a person feel wanted unless somebody wants him? 
How can a person feel acceptable unless somebody accepts him? 
How can a person feel able unless somewhere he has some success? 
How can a person feel important unless he is important to someone? 

In the answers each of us finds to these questions, we shall find the 
solutions to what we need to do to produce more adequate persons, 
whether it be in the classroom or from our position of vantage as super- 
visor, administrator, counselor, school board member o: private citizen. 

A POSITIVE VIEW OF SELF CAN BE l,EARNED 

According to ouv four consultants, the sense of seU is learned through 
experience; a positive self is teachable. It the self is learned as a function 
of experience, then, whether we are aware of it or not, children learn 
about themselves in the classroom. They learn about themselves fro; ^. the 
kinds of experiences we and they provide. If the self is as important as our 
four authors suggest, moreover, then it behooves those who have re- 
sponsibility for the educative process to be aware of its importance and 
of the contribution that teaching can make in the development of a 
positive self. 

The self is learned. What is learned can be taught. What can be taught 
is fair game for the public schools. The question is not one of whether 
we approve of teaching fov a positive self in the public schools. We could 
not avoid affecting the self if we wanted to. We may ignore the self in 
our teaching. We cannot, however, escape the fact ct our influence upon 
the self or our ultimate responsibility with n aspect to whether the effects 
of schooling are positive or negative. 

If the public schools accept the responsibility for their effects upon the 
self, it is clear that the self must be recognized in the classroom. The effect 
of schooling upon the child's self must be seen as equally important with 
the acquisition of subject matter. In recent years many citizens, and some 
teachers, have become deeply disturbed at what has seemed to them a 
continual drift of the public schools toward too much concern with the 
adjustment of the child. For many of these people this growing concern 
for the child s adjustment seems to be a betrayal of the traditional purpose 
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of the school for jmuhic iiii; UMriun.! people. The quesHoii has been stated 
as an either-or. They ask, **Shall our schools teach for adjustment?*' or 
"Shall our schools teach for knowledge?** Such a dichotomy is, of course* 
ridiculous. As Earl Kelley ouce pointed out» \vhene\ er ideas seem to lend 
themselves to heing stati d as a (liehotoiny, it is almost certain they are 
both wrong. The plain fact of the tnaltex is we need both well adjusted 
people and people who know sonu thini;. As Arthur Combs once said in a 
speech* "Clearly, we do not want froui our public schools either smart 
crooks on the one hand or well a(ljiist(»d dopes on the other!" 

Despite the public eluuor it is clear that our public schools must accept 
a gr(Mter rather than lesser responsibility in this area. Fortunately, we do 
not have to make such iir4liai)py choices as seem to be implied by the 
critics. Children can and will, if given the opportunity, explore their per- 
sonal feelings and concepts about even the most difficult events. What is 
more, positive ftn^linus about self can be acquired simultaneously with the 
general curriculum of the schoi)l. The experiment by Staines * has shown 
that selfsu tualization can be achieved in regular classrooms with no loss 
of h\irniug in traditional subject matter. He experimented with two 
matched classes at the fourth grade level, with one teacher operating in 
usual fashion and another teaching the same things, but simultaneously 
attemplini; to help children explore and build self concepts. At the end of 
the year the two groups were on a par in academic matters, but mental 
liealth scores of the children taught in traditional style decreased. Those 
taught by a teacher concerned about self concepts increased their scores 
significantly. l!ike character or discipline, the self is learned in every class 
no matter what its title or level. 

If schools are going to make a contribution to the adequate personality, 
it is clear that they must be much more concerned than they have been 
traditionally with the imiqne experience of the individual as he confronts 
the subjtn t matter provided by the school. Teaching must deal not only 
with the acfjuisition of subject mattetr but with what subject matter meam 
t*^ the p(»rs»>n who is exposed to it. Learning, we now know, is much more 
than the acfjuisition of subject matter. Whether or not learning has really 
occurr(*(l can nnly be measured in terms of the peculiar meanings ideas 
have in tlu* jn iv ate world of the individual. Tliis private world extends far 
beyond a nu re knowledge of fact. It is a world of feeling, believing, 
understanding, hoping, wishing, dreaming; a world of aspirations, desires, 
wants, needs. To strip a human being of such concepts is to strip him of 
his luunanity itself. These aspects of hnnuui experience may be regarded 
by some as of no concern to the school. To see them so, however, is to rob 

* J. \V. Staines. 'The Self Picture as a Factor in the Classroom/* British 
Journal of Educational Psycliolo{;y 28: 97-111; June 1958. 
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Ihe school of its meaning and make it for most children, **a place where 
you learn about things that don*t matter.** 

THECUSSROOM AS A LABORATORY FOR SELFDISCOVERY 

Conceptions of self are not cold hard facts. They are deep personal 
meanings, beliefs, values, attitudes and feelings about one*s self. These are 
not the traditional curricula of the schools. Indeed, in many places there 
exists a feeling that such concerns are spineless matters for schools to 
**truck with.** If, however, the nature and development of the self are as 
important as our invited authors imply, we shall have to do far more with 
meanings and values than we have heretofore. 

Self-Discovery Takes Time 

Even though we may occasionally note sudden flashes of insight, 
changes in self-perception are more likely to be gradual. It takes time to 
produce important changes in self-perception. It takes values and purposes 
that encompass the dynamics of interaction, on a person-to-person basis or 
a person-to-group basis, to produce the kind of vital experience that notice- 
ably changes self-perception. 

The self, we need to remind ourselves, is affected as a consequence of 
an individual's experience — not just by the words we use. Changes in the 
self-perceptions of children can best be facilitated in situations which 
provide freedom for exploration within limits which are comfortable and 
not too confining. It serves well to remember that positive views of self are 
caught more so than taught. Caught from the reactions of others to the 
person, the self becomes a mirror reflecting its positive enhancing ex- 
periences. Or the opposite may occur and the individual may come to see 
himself in negative terms. 

The classroom as a laboratory provides* as do most laboratory situa- 
tions, freedoms as well as limitations. In the past we seem to have 
emphasized the limitations at the expense of being imaginative about how 
to use the freedoms, even though each of us values particularly the free- 
dom to learn. Self-learning, learning about self, now is known to be an 
essential element if other learning is to progress. This has been made 
rather clear to us through studies of children who have had blocks* to 
learning. As children are given help in understanding self and in develop- 
ing more positive self concepts, they can more readily exercise self-help 
in overcoming their difficulties. 

If positive self concepts are important, then it means for the classroom: 

L The teachers must be aware of this importance. 

2. They must be willing to admit concern about the self concept into 
the classroom as a legitimate part of the educating process. 
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3. They must find ways of creating a climate in the classroom that will 
permit the exploration and discovery of the self. 

4. They must find ways of actively encouraging the discovery of the 
student's self in a positive fashion. 

CLIMATE OF THE CLASSROOM 

To produce the kinds of adequate personalities our four authors have 
described, it will be necessary for us to see the classroom as a laboratory 
for self-discovery. Schoolrooms will need to be places where process 
and content can dynamically assist people to become more knowing about 
both self and the world. Such a laboratory must provide, upon the one 
hand, a climate that facilitates and assists the process of seif-discovery 
and» on the other, provides positive experiences through which people 
can discover more adequate relationships between themselves and the 
world in which they live. What kinds of climates shall these be? 

The classroom can become an important laboratory for the discovery 
of self when teachers are sensitive to feelings and values and are alert 
to help children examine both themselves and others with candor. Even 
the most distressing events can often be explored with good effects when 
teachers know how to use such experiences as are show^.i in the follow- 
ing example: 

Connie is a brain-damaged child with severe speech problems. The 
children in her class asked, *^hy can't she talk good? We can*t under- 
stand what she says." 

The teacher replied, **Talking is hard for Connie. Every person has 
something that's especially hard for him. For some children it s tying 
shoes. For others, it s learning to ride on a two-wheel bike. For others, 
it s managing their tempers. For Connie, talking is especially hard. Let*s 
listen for woids we can understand and help her." 

Later that morning Debbie said, "Listen! iVe helped Connie learn to 
say Kleenex!** 

This would seem to suggest that, even in the very young child, *Tiard** 
things can be looked at. A positive view about his own growing adequacy 
and an honest understanding of how people differ enable the child to 
reacli out to h.^lp others learn to cope with their inadequacies. 

When these same five-year-olds were confronted with death, through 
the loss of a classmate, their teacher did not impose adult conceptions. 
She helped them explore their feelings and personal meanings. 

Johnny is dead. How can a teacher help a group of five-year-olds 
accept and, to a degree, resolve feelings about the death of a classmate? 
To most of the children, it is a verbalization with no strong feelings, yet. 
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To an insecure child, the fearful question repeated over and over is, 
•AVill I die? How do you know my heart isn t bad like Johnny s wasf 
To Tim, who is under pressure to f ake care of his clothes, to keep them 
clean, to save money, the concern is, **Did they bury him in all those 
good Sunday clothes and ruin them?** From happy-go-lucky, kind Mark 
comes the response, **Maybe he was a blue baby and couldn't run like 
we could, but now he can fly and we can*t." 

Classroom laboratories must be places which facilitate the business of 
looking at self and the wovld. They must provide a climate which en- 
courages exploration and discovery. Whatever produces defensiveness, 
rigidity ard inability to lock at self or the world in any form inhibits 
the process of free discovery and exploration. This calls for classroom 
climates which are high in challenge and low in threat. Children need to 
be challenged, but the negative effects of threat in narrowing percep- 
tion and forcing individuals to the defense of existing positions is clearly 
antithetical to the kinds of open exploration and discovery essential for 
the development of the truly adequate self. 

Respect for Uniqueness 

Such a climate calls for a deep respect for the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual. The discovery of self is a deeply personal matter tliat does not 
come about in blanket ways. Each individual, in the final analysis, must 
discover his own uni4ue being in his own unique and highly personal 
ways. This is unlikely to be affected in classroom situations where every- 
one is treated alike and where differences are regarded as bad or im- 
proper. The full discovery of self as a unique individual of dignity, value 
and worth can only be found in an atmosphere where uniqueness is en- 
couraged and difference is valued. The atmosphere conducive to positive 
self-discovery must also provide a kind of protection from negative 
experience during the process of exploration. Negative, self-damaging 
kinds of experience force people to crawl deeper into their existing 
positions, to build shells around themselves and do not permit the open, 
outgoing exploration and discovery required for the production of a fully 
functioning positive r.elf. 

The classroom mvst be a kind of microcosm of the society in which an 
individual will move. This little society provided for the child, however, 
should be one which protects him during his growing and developing 
phases from the harsher, more negative and destructive forces that work 
in the society at large. As Kelley and Combs both point out, the belief 
that people are strengthened by threat and failure is a fallacy. The best 
guarantee we have that people will be able to deal with the exigencies of 
the future is that they are essentially successful in the present. It follows 
that the kind of world we should construct in the classroom is one \n 
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which yonn«st(Ts are protected from the more violent forces of the 
society at large. They need a world of positive things, people and events. 
Such a world makes it possible for them to develop the kind of strength 
out of which they may be able to deal more effectively with the negative 
events in the broader world. This calls for classroom situations in which 
destnictive competition, pn^jndice. biqolry and the vicious dog-eat-dog 
behavior of \ested inter(\st combating \ested interest is reduced to a 
minimum. It calls for teachers who lv»havc as friendly representatives of 
society and for social experiences for each child that show him that he is 
acceptable, liked, wanted, able, a person of dignity, worth and importance. 

Open Communication 

The fostering of self-actnali/ation reqi?ires open communication. It 
demands the acceptance of values, feelings and personal meaning as 
\ alicl datn for qettinu an education. Almost «'nyone knows bow important 
it is to listen to the* other person in order ti keep communication open 
and mutually meaninuful. Rut because it is a time-consuming business, 
one oft(^n fvvh like the old farmer who, lonq familiar with a certain 
countryside, spoke impatientlv to his young companions who were seeing 
it for the first time: **If you'd ha\e followed the creek, you'd have been 
there an hour ago!** he said. Obviously, the interesting things to see along 
the circuitous route no longer held the promise of ad\enture for the old 
gentleman that they did for his young companions. So it often happens 
that those who ha\ e been over the ground tend to overlook the excitement 
and the important learnings involved in making one's way more slov.rly. 

A classroom which is to serve as an effective laboratory for self-discovery 
must provide positive kinds of experience. This means that children must 
be treated n.^ fhonah thnj tvrrc positi\e people. They must be helped to 
see themselves as people who ran. 

Both self- and content h^arnings can be inferred from this boy's remark. 
*"! discovered I can do it myself," or from this girl's remark, **Of course 1 
can t do it — I'm only five years old." Such remarks enlist the kindly under- 
standing of the teacher, but each alerts her to an individualized kind of 
responsi\e action. With the boy, tlu* teacher can share his celebration of 
a success experience th;it furtliered his sense of adequacy. With the girl, 
she can explore some things to do in keeping with her individual **five- 
ye-ar-oldness" and her nee<I for success that will have a positive self- 
reference by adding to her feeling of "can-ness." Thus, the process, to be 
dvTiamic, must be interactiv(^ and subject to sensitive innovation in 
cbild-teacber Halations. In short, teachers can help children explore 
themselves even as thev d<»al with c(mtent. Accepting a child as being just 
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as lie is from the first setoiid of the first day of school is extremely encour- 
aging for any student. The assumption that a child am do, and that what 
he can do is good enough, w ill give any child a shot in the arm. One of the 
main themes in Marie Uasey s hook. What \Vc Learn frojn Children,^ is 
the value of 'can-ness " UufortunatcK', too many teachers today spend 
almost all their time discovering students* past and present mistakes and 
emphasizing what students should not or cannot do rather than whut 
they can do. Teachers who wish to encourage students to become fully 
functioning must find the courage to begin by accepting students as 
being good enough as they are. .\fter that, the\' may help them to move 
forward to what they can become. 

EXPERIENCES THAT ENCOURAGE ADEQUACY 
Individualizing Instruction 

Experiences of adetjuacy t annot be provided for children in situations 
where all are treated alike. Psychologists ha\e repeatedly assured us 
that, if there is anything we know about children, it is that they are 
different; each is a uriiciue and individual personality. If this is so, it is 
hard to see bow the stockpiling of success experience required for the 
development of feelings of ade(iuacy can occur in schools and classrooms 
organized in loc k-step fashicni. The "average child" is a statistic, not a 
person. Schools organized to teach the "average" child, then, must surely 
l)e out of touch with most children most of the time. Since students by 
their nature arc unique and individual, the experiences which contribute 
to their growth and tlevelopnient must "fit" the people they are- This calls 
for increasingly individiuilizt d kinds of learning experiences. 

Unfortunately, the pressures of mass education have often militated 
against individualization of experience in the public schools. Our society 
has been vastly impressed with the mass methods of production which 
have so successfully turned out material goods for our population. As 
a consequence we luive often been led to apply the same methods and 
techniques to the problems of human education. Now there is not a 
shadow of a doubt that the magnificent decision to educate everyone 
imposes difficult problems upon us. However, the existence of these 
problems has sometimes been used as an excuse for practices that are 
convenient or easy. We loudly proclaim that we cannot possibly in- 
dividualize instruction in our classrooms today like the one-room courtry 
schoolteacher of a previous generation because, like the old woman in 
the shoe, Ve have so many children we don t know what to dof This, 

•Marie Rasey and J. U'. Mengt*. What UV Learn from Chihlnn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. 164 p. 
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in spite of tlu* tat t that \vc still organi/e our schools in classes of 30 just 
like the one-room school. In addition, we have far hetter equipment to 
work with and teachers who are much better selected and trained for 
their jobs. It is simply not true that the demands of teaching many 
people require us to teach badly. 

There are other forces in our society tending ti) push us ever further 
and further away from the concepts of individualization of instruction 
which also need to be examined with great care. Sometimes in reaching out 
for one thing it is possible to lose another so that "what we make on 
the oranges we lose on the bananas.** One place where this is so, for 
example, is in the continual pressure to enlarge the size of the school unit, 
<>stonsi}>ly to provide children with more and varied curricula. Some- 
times this worthy motive has produced schools of such vast size that 
students get lost, both literally and figuratively. In many a modem 
high sch()(^K indivi(Uial students are often little more than faces drifting 
through classrooms. Certainly we need schools large enough to provide 
a ri( h curriculum. Surely it must be possible, however, to organize such 
scliools so that somebody on the faculty is in touch with a child long 
enough to know him as a person. 

We face a similar problem with respect to the great new techniques 
we hav^ developed for mass communication. Television and the public 
address system have placed in our hands marvelous devices for the im- 
parting of information to large groups of people. These new dexices enable 
us to bring the broad world into the classroom in a fashion never 
before possible. There is a real and important place for such devices in 
our educational program. They are not, however, panaceas, nor has it 
yet becTi demonstrated how they can take the place of the individualiza- 
tion of instruction required for the provision of adequate experiences for 
every child. There is certainly a place for improved mass instruction, but 
not at the cost of further inroads upon the already inadequate provisions 
for individual, personal experience. 

Pacing and Readiness 

Ways of pacing individualized instruction so that learning can be- 
come increasingly rewarding and self -directive are not so difficult to find 
when children have a strong sense of adequacy to support their striving. 
When teachers value individuality and uniqueness, they recognize the 
importance of pacing materials and instruction so that many successful 
experiences are possible. Children find such experiences enabling and 
supportive for their own personal organization of learnings. Our authors 
tell us the experience of ruccess is important to the development of 
adequacy. If this is to be effectively accomplished in the public schools. 
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it means that we must learn more effectively how to pace our teaching to 
the rate and the readiness of the individual. 

If the self is to he affected we need to organize for it. We need to 
question the kinds of practices that tag children with failure when they 
need guidance and room for growth. Instead of prodding and prcssur- 
ing to meet unrealistic, perhaps unexamined, expectations, wc need to 
see that children arc grouped and then regrouped according to their 
changing needs and purposes. We need to recognize the timing and 
pacing for individualized help. Just how do teachers go ahout stock- 
piling personal meanings as resources for guiding individualized develop- 
ment in positive directions? Since individuals do not grow and develop 
or learn at the same rate, it is clear that a lock-step organization cannot be 
productive of the kind o? success experience that pupils must have. 
Indeed, it is likely that any fixed organization must necessarily miss many 
pupils much of the time. It is clear that we need a great deal more 
flexibility in organization and methods if we r.re to achieve the goal of 
success experience for all children. 

Expectancies and Goals 

People measure their success by the degree to wliich thvy are able to 
meet expectancies and reach the goals they ha\e established either for 
themselves or from others. To provide the kinds of success experience 
out of which a feeling of adequacy is produced, children need to feel they 
are reaching goals and meeting expectancies continuously. This moans 
the goals and expectancies created for children in the classroom must be 
accurate and realistic and within the capacities of the child. 

It is the concern of education to produce excellence. It is possible, 
however, for a preoccupation with excellence to produce precisely the 
opposite effect. There is a widespread belief that schools must set high 
standards, expectancies, goals for children. This is fine as fai as it goes, 
but it is possible to set expectancies and goals too high and this destroys 
the very effects we hope to achieve. What produces adequacy is achieve- 
ment, not failure. Goals which are out of reach do not stimulate or moti- 
vate; they only discourage and disillusion. Since the feeling of achieve- 
ment is a purely personal matter, the setting of goals and expectancies 
must be an individual matter as well. 

Lest it be thought we are advocating a "soft" school program, let us 
hasten to say that it is possible to set goal^ and expectancies for children 
which are too low as well as too high. Coals and expectancies set too low 
do not provide experience of success and achievement — only experiences 
of boredom and apathy. Success experience is a function of challenge, not 
repetition. The feeling that one is important, able, worthy and successful 
arises from the successful solution of important problems; not just any 
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problems, Init ituportatU problems. Adequacy is the product of challenge. 
But what eliallennes an individual, it must be recalled, is what challenges 
him, not his teacher. 

Adequacy— A Function of Interaction 

Opportunities for iutiTaction provide clues for positive guidance. When 
people liavr the opportunity to interact freely with their environment, 
they providi' teachers many ehies for fostering positive feehngs about 
theujselvi's in learning situations. Teachers who can *'read" these clues 
ean also develop ways to help individuals find secure levels of participa- 
tion and conmiitment. If teaeljers are people who can maintain a positive 
view in their approach to Imildinn emotional readiness, they interact with 
children in ways that are supportive and enabling. This seems to lielp 
children focus on adjustment and improvement irsie; d of succumbing 
to negative feelings of guilt and failure. Thus, teachers become an in- 
tegral part of the big steps that cluldren take in respcmse to an idea or 
suiigestion that carries personal meaning. They become increasingly 
aware of feeling tone as a reliable guide to their positive helping roles. 

Barbara seemed to get the most pleasure in nursery school from runnini: 
away .md being **found" by college students. On the first morning of 
kindergarten she announced with pride, "Do you know what / do at 
school? / run away!" 

The teacher said* "liarbara, I don't think you'll run away from kinder- 
garten. Little girls come to kindergarten to play and have ftin. You'll 
like the puzzles* and the records and many other things.** 

Barbara returned srxeral times to ask* "Tell me again why I won*t nm 
away.** She ne\er did! 

Here Barbara got hold of an idea for self-management even though 
she had to have repor'^d reinforcement from her teacher in order to be 
able to think about "wi.y I won't nm away." In the next account Tommy, 
too, needed reinforcement from an adult. Ilis teachers suggestion that he 
delay his decision about *'not reading any more," until he gave himself 
more of a chance to know his real feelings. se<?ins to have been a ver>' 
wise one. 

"I can't do it good,'* is Tommy's usual response to new situations. **I 
can't read good." he told his teacher. *Tm in a big, hard-cover book now 
and when I finish it Tm not going to read any more.** 

The teacher replied, 'Tommy, let*s not decide now. You read this one 
and then see how you feel about reading.'* 

Two books later, when he seemed to be having a dolightfid experience 
with reading, the teacher said, "Tommy, do you remember what you said 
when you read Little White House?'* 
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Tommy replied, 'Tesl But 1 didn't know then that it would ever be fun!" 

Tommy s discovery that "reading can be fun** will likely serve him as 
earned adequacy for finding out that other kinds of learning, too, can 
1)0 fun. 

The experience of adequacy, we have seen, is a function of the 
individuars interaction with the physical world on one hand and with 
the world of people on the other. The self, we are told, is largely learned 
in the "mirror of other people." We learn who we are and what we are 
from the actions and interactions we have with the significant people in 
our world. The self is constructed primarily through these relationships. 
Classrooms, therefore, which set children apart fom one another, which 
place them in compi tition with each other, or which insist upon feelings 
of separateness may actually be robbing children of valuable opportunities 
to discover themselves as more adequate human beings. The self is not 
learned in isolation and it is important that the classroom be a social 
situation in the best sense of the term. Children need to be given positive 
experiences of interaction with teachers, supervisors, counselors, other 
pupils, everyone in tho school, including janitors and other nonacademic 
personnel. 

Evaluation and Assessment 

An important part of the laboratory process is assessment. Usually 
some formulation of a status report is developed and used as the basic 
framework for the study of a problem. In Ihe classroom, teachers can 
help children learn to see themselves in formulating group undertakings. 
This often opens the way for assessing self, at first on fairly superficial 
levels, but ultimately facing up to more deeply personal understanding. 
There is no better way to make clear to children that you are genuinely 
"interested in them as persons." This is also the teacher-quality most often 
rated at the top of the list by children who have been asked to indicate 
desirable teacher traits. 

In the process of assessment, teacher and pupils have the live, meaning- 
ful data for charting directions for learning about self, and for setting goals 
that incorporate tlieir needs and values — be it in arithmetic, reading 
or science. Such procedure carries a very different feeling tone and 
enlists a greater .sen.se of personal involvement than does determination 
of content by various other means, more or less remote from the learners 
involved. Even the standardized tests of measurement can become less of 
an evaluative threat and more of a diagnostic assessment in an atmosphere 
where people are learning to look at self openly and unafraid. Children 
have a chance to see that everyone has needs, some in common with 
others, some highly individual, and that needs and values can give 
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i?u*anin};ful tlinrtioii to ijoal setting and to exciting hard work. Perhaps 
some blocks to learning could he prevented by early confrontation and 
assessment and !)y positive approaches to improvement in self- and content 
learninus. In any t»\ent, more positive views of self are possible when one 
is able to feci and know his needs and values more precisely. He can then 
b(»uin to take charge of experiences for changing them. Thus the indi- 
vidual c an hegin to nu)\ e away from an inadequate concept of self toward 
a sense of *Vau-ness.'* 

Soiuv interesting and illuminating illustrations of self-assessment in 
reading were written when a group of eleventh graders were looking at 
their needs for improvement during their final years in high school. From 
the "reading e valuation" iiu luded lu re, one can get an impression of a 
boy who Was able to take charge of his reading (experiences and to do 
so with uoud humor. 

Since* the start of the tenth grade, when my teachers began to stress the 
import. mil- ol n adinR, I have been trying to read better hooks by some of 
the autljors incutioni»d in Uterary circles. Until that time, my reading con- 
sisted (»f linoks that never would be found at an auction of great books. I 
mean the tyjR» df hook like Tom Swift and His Motorcycle — not noted for its 
literary cxeelh luc. 

In my eves (I say "eyes" because, contrary to popular belief. I do use them 
in reading), a program to get, or shall I say prepare, oneself for after high 
school sliDuIil be well rounded. 1 should include some of the classics, some 
best si lh^rs, plays, poetry, and newspapers and magazines. I have been trying 
to follow this course and. although I have hit a few navigational snags, I have 
made progress. I have read some classics such as A Tale of Two Cities and 
Maduruc Itoianj. 1 liave read some best sellers; Tobacco Road, Ben flur. The 
L'fzl\i American. Last \ ear I tried two plays, one by O'Neill and one by Coward. 
Through n ailing poetry 1 have found a great liking for verse I didn't know I 
had. Last yv;xv I read, among other things. The Ruhaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Kvc-.y clay I try to read something out of the newspaper. This summer I found 
fun ri ading the short stories out of the Kexo Yorker. 

So you sei\ I hope that 1 hcue a start at iny rounded reading program, but I 
still luive some flat sides. I will try to round them out this year. To do this I will 
continue reading along the lines I have mentioned before. I have a list given to 
nie by a member of tlic fann'ly wlio is off to college this year. This list has 
five hooks on it that she was told by tJie school she would be wise to read. She 
read them, was tested on tlieir content and didn't have to take first semester 
English. I would like to talk to you about tliis list, as someone once said, in 
the "fear nuthcr" (near future) . 

Looking up the otlier day I found that college time is coming up fast, so I 
uuist start n'ulit now. I don't want to be like the man who was having trouble 
with his love life and thouglit he would get a book on the matter. He went to a 
little bookshop to have a look around. After a long time he came upon a book 
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called. How to Hug. ^This is it/* he thought, so he paid the price and went 
home with high hopes. When he got home, his hopes vanished like the mist 
before the rising sun. The man had purchased one volume of an encyclopedia! 
Reading is becoming very important to me and I don*t want my hopes burned 
away by the heat of some mistake. 

Coping with problems that have been formulated through interactive 
processes seems to be especially challenging to creative thinking and, in 
turn, productive of creative solutions. Whether solutions are tentative — 
the best at this point — or final, in terms of situational limitations, such 
interactive processes also tend to free people to act in "the best way 
we know at this point'* rather than to block them with fnistrating in- 
decision. 

It is also important for teachers to assess themselves. When teachers 
tiirn to their own self-assessments, they, too, need to value possibilities 
and limitations, for teaching style seems to be an elusive combination of 
qualities. It is surely self-determined and somewhat modifiable. At the 
same time, it is the most powerful force in each child*s learning ex- 
periences. We have been reminded that *'the teacher s interest in me" — 
the student — is the most important t(*acher-quality in the student s eyes. 
The teacher faces real challenge to keep his self-styled teaching under 
scnitiny, subject to flexibility and change, open to new knowledge, and 
selective and creative with procedures that arc in tune with this working 
group of students, individually and collectively. At stake, at least in part, is 
each child s right to create the design of his own becoming — his own best 
possible unique self. Enabhng and facilitating teacher-roles become the 
strong right arm of good instruction. This is a goal worth striving for. 

TEACHER ATTITUDES AND GROWTH 
The Importance of Teacher Attitudes 

Children discover who they are and what they are as a consequence 
of experience. The schools contribution can be positive, negative or of 
no account, depending upon what teachers make it. The experiences 
children have can be controlled and designed with an eye to these 
inevitable effects, or they can be regarded as of no importance while 
attention is given to other values and so be left as matters of chance. 
Teacher behavior is important because the teacher determines to a great 
degree the positive or negative eflFect of his teachmg, especially when he 
is aware of the impact of the school on the student. Teachers, like every- 
one else, behave in terms of what seems to them important. If schooling 
is to have positive effects on the child s self, then a concern for this 
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self and the effects of classroom experiences on it must be admitted to 
the classroom as a legitimate and important part of ed'ication. Whether 
or not this goal is achieved will depend on how successful we are in 
selecting and training teachers who have this kind of sensitivity and un- 
Jerstanding. 

The kind of sensitivity required for the facilitation and encouragement 
of adequacy in students is not solely a question of knowing subject matter 
or even a question of knowing *'about" students. Rather, what is required 
\s a sensitivity to how things seem to the young people with whom the 
teacher is working and an ability to behave in ways that deeply and 
importantly affect those ways of perceiving. It is a matter of under- 
standins^ studctits instead of undcrstandinf:, about students. It includes 
a sensitivity to and a concern for human values, attitude^, beliefs, con- 
victions and unique ways of perceiving. If teaching is to affect the .self 
of the students then teacliors must b** aware of the student's self, on the 
i.ne hand and of the impact of the teacher's own self on that of the stu- 
dvut upun the other. What is more, if this process is to be more than 
a haphazards catch-as-catch-can matter, it will be necessary for us to 
select teachers who have promise in this direction and to train them 
further in this kind of sensitivity. 

Teachers Can Find Opportunities To Learn About Self 

Teachers can avail themselves of opportunities to learn about self as 
well as others »n the process of "their own becoming,** with each teacher 
sirivint; to ilisr wr and accept bis very best possible self and bis own 
individual teaching style. Jersild puts it in more forceful language in the 
following statement: "The teachers understanding and acceptance of 
himself is the most important requirement in any effort he makes to help 
students to know themse) s and to gain healthy attitudes of self- 
acceptance." ^ 

For a teacher to gain understanding and acceptance of self, it would 
seem important that he, too, have many experiences in being treated 
as a likable, wanted, accepted and knowing person. Research shows that 
self-acceptance is contingent upon having been accepted by others, 
which in turn makes it possible for the person to accept others. This 
should serve as a reminder to administratorr and supervisors in working 
with their staff members. For a teacher to teach for adequacy in others, 
there must be some feeling of adequacy in the teacher himself. 

Teachers, like all adults, have more or less established patterns for 
handling their emotions with varying degrees of openness. But being 

•Arthur T. Jersild. When Teachers Face Thetnselvcs:. \e\v York: Bureau ol 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. p. 3. 
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teachers, they^ need to stretch for deeper understanding of emotional 
readiness through examining the emotional investments of their own 
lives. Too often the pubHc image of the teacher is one that picture, a 
creature of stoic self-control with feelings hidden as though they are 
extraneous to the events of learning situations. But in reality, the teacher 
is fortunate, indeed, who has come to realize that most problems are to 
a great extent emotional in nature, and thereby has set out to become 
a healthy handler of his own feelings. As he becon^es more trusting and, 
hence, more spontaneous and adequate in handlinrj fho r:motional im- 
pacts of his own emeriences. he can become an enabling persou, alert 
and relaxed about helping children experience the fullness of their emo- 
tional growth instead of becoming victims of emotional impoverishment. 

Through exploring their own capacities for self-directive growth, 
teachers becomo better instruments for transaction. They leam to har- 
monize their efforts with children's interests and purposes instead of 
"soloing" lo a captive audience in a starved classroom environment 
Reahzing that the impact of people is the strongest influence in develop- 
ing and modifying concepts of self, teachers risk the problems of permis- 
sive, exploratory learning instead of demanding of the students self- 
control in teacher-planned pursuits. They cultivate a **sixth sense** for 
guidance toward growth in self-directive behavior. Here the measure ot 
success originates from a different base. Teachers are sensitive to percep- 
tual meanings and indicrlions of needed growth. They become builders 
of bridges from the learner s interests and aspirations to what the teacher 
hHiPves will be his needs as an adult. 

Strong affiliations with others concerned with education are important 
to teacher growth. They develop through continuous communication 
about common problems ard in turn contribute to the lifelong process of 
self-discovery. Actually, education needs to be concerned with such 
* development for supervisors, principals, administrators, board members, 
bus drivers and custodians, as well as for teachers. For if the process of 
discovery of self is really to contribute to the adequacy of children, it 
wi uld seem to indicate that each level of the educaiion ;»uructure in the 
classroom and out must be concerned with the development of positive 
selves. Fortunately, there are already many school people working at 
their respective levels along these very lines, as evidenced in the following 
account. 

Sometime after a particularly rewarding three-week workshop, an ex- 
perienced teacher's evaluative reflection was, **Did you ever see such a 
variety of people get together so energetically on their common problems?'* 
She w^nt on with thumbnail sketches about the backgrounds and interests 
of the various working members of the group— the administrators, teach- 
ers, supervisors, guidance personnel and psychologists among them. She 
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was expressing acliuiiatiun for individuality and diversity, for zestful 
commitment to productive learning and lier own forceful realization of 
the dynamics of interactive learning. Would it not s(*em likely that this 
teacher could con\ey to children in classrooms something similarly 
satisfying through implementation of personal meanings gained? These 
people, adults in this case, seem lo have gaini*d n(*w insights about shared 
values as a working base. Many of them had had a new experience with 
the feelings of commitment and the obligations entailed. There was 
opportunity for exploration and mutual learning about self and others 
which can be the basis for thoughtful revisions in self-organization and 
consecpient modifications of behavior and methods. Such modifications of 
teachers behavior could make a profound difference in the lives of the 
several hundred children with whom the\' work. 

TEACHER SELECTION AND TRAINING 

The process teaching for adequacy begins with teacher selection. It is 
teachers wlio work at the grass-roots le\el with children and it is through 
teachers and the experiences they construct that student self concepts 
are built or destro> e(l in the classroom. The kinds of teachers we provide 
will be crucial in the production of positive selves in students. Some 
teachers have the kind of sensitivity and skill that helps young people 
develop positively to start with. They seem to have acquired it by a 
kind of "osmosis" from their own living and growing. Others achieve it 
only after careful training and experience. Still others seem so deeply 
fixed in another frame of reference that they arc unlikely ever to develop 
relationships with students that produce positive effect. The first two of 
the ab«n(» groups we need to recruit as rapidly as possible into the 
the profession; the third had better be helped to new goals elsewhere. 

The process of teacher selection may be designed to help students 
!)uild a nu>n^ positive view of self. If scholastic grade average and purely 
intellecliKil prowess arc the only criteria for admission to programs of 
teacher pu jviration, we shall be unduly handicapping ourselves in 
finding and ( dncating the teachers we need. Teacher selection should 
consider luaiiv more factors and assist the prospective teacher in assessing 
his potential for tiaciiing. The admission process should consider such 
factors as hi allh. interest in teaching, ability to communicate, his present 
store of i)j|'»rnKition and potential for succeeding in college, and the 
kind (){ positive si If which will enable him to free others to learn. 

Ade<iu.ilr p» r^r)ualities have positive effects upon their fellows. It 
follows that wr urci\ to nrruit tlu* larU(^st possible numlxT of adequate 
people to our prolcssiou. It would be good, indeed, if it were possible ti: 
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assure that all teachers were so. Until that millenium, we need to select 
the most adequate we can and help them thereafter to become even 
more so. The less promising we need to help find places in other vocations 
which do not require such personal qualitier 

Once selected, teacher education institutions must develop the teacher's 
self to the utmost. This calls for the acceptance of responsibility for self- 
development of students by our teachers colleges. Teacher education pro- 
grams must be concerned with helping students explore and discover 
more adequate selves. They must also help students become well ac- 
quainted with content. We need to strengthen the individual's ability to 
deal with content and to improve his skill in making it available to stu- 
dents in the future. By paying more attention to the nature of the develop- 
ing self, teacher education institutions can help students in preparation 
gain the advantages of great personal strength and security which fol- 
low when feelings about self are positive. Just as we expect teachers to 
become more concerned about the selves of children, teacher education 
institutions will need to be more concerned about tlie personalities and 
selves of teachers in training. 

In recent years college.s of education have been under severe criticism 
for the so-called **frill: in their programs. This criticism has been particu- 
larly negative with respect to the study of methods, human relations, 
child growth and development and the like. The directions pointed by 
the papers of our four authors, however, would seem to call, not for less 
concern about human relations and personality growth, but for more, 
much more. Learning only occurs in people, and an understanding of 
people is not a frill, but a necessity for the skillful teacher. 

Teacher selection and retention should become a continuous process 
extending beyond preservice selection through in-service self-evaluation 
on the job. People who are uncomfortable with boys and girls or who 
are unable to create an atmosphere which makes it possible for children 
to develop more positive selves should be helped to become interested 
in nfher occupations. Teachers who destroy the selves of children need 
to be helped to behave more positively or be removed from the system. 
Decisions are difficult bul must be made. Supervisors and principals 
need also to bt* aware of differtniccs in teachers and recognize that they, 
too. are in process of becoming. Teachers, too. can be aided to greater 
ad equacy in an atinospluTc wherein they have success experiences which 
foster a positiv e view of self. 
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Coortlinale witit this "acceptance* of the self, of fate, of 
one's call, is the conclusion that the main path to health and 
self-fulfillment for the masses is via basic need gratification 
rather than via frustration. This contrasts with the suppressive 
regime, the mistrust, the control, tlie policing tl^at is necessarily 
iniplied l)y basic evil in the human depths. 

To the extent that perception is desire-less and fear-less, to 
that extent is it more veridical, in th'j sense of perceiving the 
true or essential or intrinsic whole nature of the object (with- 
out splitting it up by al)straction). 

Individuals are able to trust their total organisinic reaction to 
a new situation because they discover to an ever-increasing de- 
gree that u ihcy are open to their experience, doing what ''feels 
right" proves to be a competent and trustworthy guide to be- 
havior which is truly satisfying. 

When a person is open to experience there is a maximum of 
adaptability, a discovery of structure in experience, a flowing, 
changing organism of self and personality. It means discovering 
the structure of experience in the process of living the experi- 
ence. 

And as he lives and accepts these v/idely varied feelings, in 
all their degrees of intensity, he discovers that he has experi- 
enced himself, that he is all these feelings. 

The growing jiclf must feel that it is involved, that it is really 
part of what is going on, that in some degree it is helping shape 
its own df»stiny, togetlier with the destiny of all. 

The perceptive prorc:>s is the only avenue by which the self 
can be fed. 

The self "looks out'* upon the surrounding scene largely in 
terms of its own enhancer* ent or dcf<»nse. 

When the fearful person withdr;rvs within his psychological 
shell, the self becomes less adequate and the whole person 
loses its ability to do, to venture, to create. 

Open people are free to devote their ener ^ies to what U 
positive and constructive* They can and do set more reah'stic 
goals for themselves. Their levels of aspiration are more likely 
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to be in line with their capacities. They are more likely to 
achieve their goals because those goals are more realistic. 

Openness to experience ind acceptance refer not only to 
acceptance of events outside the person's seL' but equally to 
the individual's perceptions of self. The adequate person is less 
defensive and does not bar from perceptual organization what 
is true about self. 

The accurate, realistic assessment of self resulting from ac- 
ceptance makes possible the use of self as a dependable, trust- 
worthy instrument for achieving one's purposes. 

THE IDEAS 

Our authors are in agreement that adequate persons are characterized 
by openness to events. That is. they are willing to confront reality, to per- 
mit data into awareness. This readiness to confront the world, psychol- 
ogists also call "acceptance." As psychologists use the term, however 
acceptance :;liould not be confused with resignation. An accepting persori 
is willing to look at data. This does not mean he is beaten by it. Nor does 
it mean that adequate persons always agree with what is going on. They 
do not find it necessary to avoid life or to pretend it is nicer than it is. 

Since effective behavior can only begin from reality, adequate people 
must have an accurate, realisUc understanding of themselves and the 
world in which they live. They need to be open to their experience, in- 
cluding perceptions about themselves. The more open the individual and 
the richer his experience, the better able he will be to deal effectively 
with hfe. Inadequate persons, on the other hand, must defend themselves 
against the worid and reject data that are unhappy or inexplicable. As 
John Greene, of our committee, stated, "They are like the terrapin who 
can't go anywhere until first he comes out of his shell, and who dies if 
he is never permitted to come outl" In order to achieve adequacy, people 
need to have accurate, realisUc, nondefensive concepts of self. Such a self 
concept makes openness more possible and is at the same time validated 
or changed by openness to the world. 

Accurate, realistic conceptions of self are learned. Since they are 
learned, they are teachable. As our four authors have indicated, the self is 
a product of the individual's experience; that is to say, his real experience, 
not how it seems to someone else. There may be a world of difference 
jetween an event as it is experienced by the behaver and as it is observed 
jy an outsider, like a teacher or parent, looking on at the event. Personal 
experience requires much more than just telling. For the most part, leani- 
ng about self is a product of interaction vwth human beings. Acceptance 
jad openness are a function of the quality of the individual's experience 
vith the significant people in his world. 
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Can We Encourage Realism and a Positive Self? 

We seem, now, to be confronted with a dilemma. In a previous chapter 
we have seen that it is essential to give children a positive view of self. 
In this chapter we are saying that an adequate person must see himself 
accurately and realistically. M first glance these seem like mutually an- 
tagonistic concepts. These principles do not mean that the teacher praises 
indiscriminat(»ly or protects a child from unflattering evidence or gives 
inaccurate information in au effort to build a child's positive feelings. 
Hather, the production of adequate self concepts requires the teacher to 
assume tlu? e(iually important responsibility of assisting the child to see 
himself accurately and realistically. That children require assistance to 
feel positively about thems(»lves and at the same time to see themselves 
in a realistic and accurate way are not mutually antagonistic concepts. 

It is only as individuals build reservoirs of positive self-perceptions that 
tht^y aic a!>Ic to accept and evaluate honest, realistic information about 
themselves. Keeling self-confident, they can take criticism, can admit short- 
comiiius, can handle unhappy events or attacks. They feel positively about 
enough iniportant aspects of self to be able to balance at least a certain 
number of negative concepts. They are comfortable with them.selves; seem 
almost to say. "I get aU)ng v itn people at school, my family thinks I'm 
okay, Tm good at games, and kids like me, I can do all of the arithmetic — 
so what if right now l u\ luiving trouble with reading?" These are the 
children who can admit realistic, even negative, truths about themselves 
without being overwhelmed or disorganized. Indeed, through acceptance 
of accurate information, it is possible for a child to become more ade- 
({uate and consequently more secure in a positive view of self. 

It is the child who feels unwanted and unable who cannot afford to be 
accurate in self-assessment. It is the child who is afraid no one likes him 
who needs to defend himself against all criticism — the one who is sure he 
cannot achieve, who cannot enter into a new learning situation or profit 
from new information. These are the children who most need the teachers 
unconditional acceptance, who must learn, from being accepted and re- 
spected, to accept and respect themselves. They must be helped to see 
very honestly what they can do and what they can become. With this sure 
and positiN C knowledge the>' are able to admit data and so to work toward 
satisfying their needs. l>ul basic to iheir self-discovery must be the teach- 
ers al)solute sincerity and her clear goal of helping children see themselves 
accurately and realistically. Only with an honest view of self can reliable 
and enduring positive self concepts be built. 

Accepting Self and .Accepting Behavior 

Fortunately, the soluliiai to the above dilemma is helped by the fact 
that it is possible to distinguish between accepting an individual and 
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accenting his behavior. This is what the parent does who conveys to the 
child that he is loved and wanted, even though his behavior may at times 
be disapproved of. This is what the teacher does* also, who helps the 
child feel a respect lor his own dignity and integrity, while at the same 
time making clear to lam the errors in his approach. What this amo nts to 
is a matter of helping people discover they are acceptable as pcrsonSy even * 
if their bvhavior is not. 

The teacher who cannot accept the child makes it impossible for the 
child to accept himself. One learns that he is acceptable only by being 
accepted, .\ccepttmce cannot be learned in a vacuum. Without feel- 
ing he is, himself, acceptable, the acceptance of others is difficult or im- 
possible. Iho child who feels he is unacceptable must defend himself 
against bis experience by rejecting or distorting it. He lies, cheats, ex- 
plains, excuses, dissembles. All these, of course, are defenses against what 
is so and strictly antithetical to an accurate, realistic conception of self. 

Tli;- indivithial s capacity for acct- ptance is intimately affected by the 
degree to which be has developed positive feelings about self. Our four 
authors have pointed out that a positive view of self makes it possible for 
the individual to be less defensix e, so he can afford to accept a great deal 
more of his experience. The factors, therefore, which we have discussed 
in the previous chapter as affecting the positive self have an equally im- 
portant bearing upon the matter of acceptance. In general, what helps 
imlividuals feel positive increases the likelihood of acceptance. On the 
other hand, whatever diminishes the individual — what degrades, humil- 
iates. mKlermint»s or subtracts from hi^ respect for self — at the same time 
increases his difficulties in accepting what is new and different. 

PRACTICES THAT HINDER ACCEPTANCE 

.Among the factors that interfere with the growth of acceptance is the 
preoccupation of much schoolwork with "right" answers. Our whole 
educational structure is built upon "right" answers. Such a preoccupation 
is likely to produce in the individual a lack of trust in himself and his 
beliefs and give him the feeling that the only good things are those which 
he is not. Worship of what others think destroys the capacity to accept 
one's self. There are few right answers, anyhow — only better or worse 
answers. 

Schools and teachers may become so obsessed with "facts" that meaning 
and creative thotight are ruled out of the classroom. Overconcern with 
"right" answers teaches children that one cannot depend upon himself for 
the solution of problems. Relying solely on "textbook" answers or solu- 
tions is. in effect, saying to the child, "You do not have the ability to think"; 
or. "What you think is not at all important"; or, "You should not or you 
cannot think'*; or, "It is only what others think that is important." Students 
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who come to feel that what they "are" or what they "think" is unimportant 
look for answers in some other place. Tliey copy their reports from refer- 
ence books. They are unable to work a mathematics problem unless the 
textbook has a specimen problem for them to follow. In WTiting sentences 
for an English assignment, they are lost unless the "book" has an example 
which they can imitate. If a student comes to .see that there is only one 
way to solve a mathematics problem or do a science experiment— if there 
is only one right answer— and this uaswer is in the book or within the 
teacher, his world is closing in. He is being taught a rigid approach to 
hfe which makes acceptance diPicult or impossible. 

We have se» n in the four papers that whether or not learning is effec- 
tive is largel;. dependent upon the individual's discovery of the personal 
meaning of ideas. Nevertheless, a great deal of schooling in some places 
seems to be expressly designed to eliminate personal reference from the 
classroom. Overconcern with right answers, with objective tests, with 
ritualistic procedures, with problems solved by the rules, all take personal- 
ness out ot learning. In some places, opportunity to experience and ex- 
plore feelings toward others is frowned upon. Feelings of altruism, love, 
fear or anger are firmly squelched. It is as if, by suppressing these feelings, 
one believes they will go away, and the individual, like the mathematics 
problem or the "cooklxiok" science experiment or the objective test, will 
become standardized aiul then the problems of teaching will be solved. 
All will learn the same thing at the same time. In such a climate the 
self of the individuil is growing toward dependence, toward inadequacy 
rather than toward adequacy. 

Some classroom atmospheres seem almost to be afraid of permitting 
feelings to enter the classroom situation. The concept of love, for example, 
although it is probably one of the most important conceptions in human 
life, is a topic rarely discussed in the average classroom. Worse still, it 
may be discussed only with embarrassment or ridicule. In many class- 
rooms the attitude is, "What you feel is not important; we are here to deal 
with hard facts. Let's keep our feelings out of it." 

In one school, after a discussion about love, a fifth grade boy wrote: "I 
was surprised when we talked about love. I learned a lot from it, but it 
surprised me to talk about it in school. I didn't know we could talk about 
things you didn't get grades for! " Whatever restrictions we place upon 
what can and cannot be looked at build attitudes of acceptance or its 
lack, in spite of ourselves. 

Disciplinary Measures Can Be Constricting 

Experiences which tend to make a student feel unworthy, unimportant, 
unable or unwanted are, in Kelley's words, crippling. In an effort to "main- 
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tain control" of a classroom situation or gain conformity, teachers some- 
times resort to ^crippling" devices. Students may be made to feel guilty 
when they have v iolated relatively unimportant mies or failed to obey 
implicitly the teacher's instnictions. An individual overly burdened with 
guilt feeliniis cannot feel worthy or imp(^rt:mt. The practice of making 
students h v\ guilty because they do not know or have not performed at 
the tcMcher's level of expectation may also develop within the child a feel- 
inc that mistakes and evil are synonymous. Whatever closes and offends 
tlu* st if uvAes acceptance ever so much more difficult. 

In our /oal to motivate children there is often a very real danger that 
\vt» uKiy teach the child that he is never acceptable as he is. Setting ever 
higher and higher goals seems very desirable until we are aware of 
how this may seem to the child involved. Some of the traditional tech« 
nicjucs used by teachers to **challenge" students may become threats. A 
chalh»n^c lo perionn a task which the student feels unable to accomplish 
may only succeed in discouraging. 

Teachers too often fail to see things through the child s eyes. They are 
unwilling to accept the student as a child with a child's limited experience, 
a ih\\d\ set of values, a child's immaturity. In many classrooms there is 
insistence upon the child's being a little adult. Too often he is judged by 
adult standards or by the standards of a particular adult teacher. Activities 
within the classroom are developed upon the basis of how they seem to 
the teacher rather than of how they seem to the student. Under a steady 
diet of this sort, the student may become a person who looks to others for 
direction. Subjected to such an environment year after year, students may 
come to see themselves as people who are unable to make decisions about 
what is right or wrong for them to do. They can only ape the values and 
standards of others. They may become the kind of people Maslow men- 
tions, who are living by a set of "values'* which are not worth fighting or 
dying for. In a classroom where there is constant judging of behavior by 
adult standards— blaming, condemning, criticizing and punishing— the 
self of the child may become withered and stunted like a plant in a room 
where the temperature is severely low. 

PRACTICES THAT HELP ACCEPTANCE 

To produce students who are able to accept themselves accurately and 
realistically, we need open, accepting school situations. This requires 
teachers, administrators, supervisors who are accepting of children as 
they are and who can treat them as persons of dignity and integrity. 
People learn acceptance from being accepted. Of primary importance in 
this task will be the kind of atmosphere we create, whether it be in the 
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school as a whole or in soiut' more limited place like a particular class- 
room, playinii field or laboratory. 

From the time a student enters the campus, the school atmosphere needs 
to communicate acceptance. In such an atmosphere students need have 
no fear of beinj; themselves. They should sense that they are accepted 
as persons hy all around them. Students should he involved in formu- 
latinj; rules and regulations and thus will have no fear of such rules or 
desire to sahotacte them. Students should be encouraged to be active 
without fear of making mistakes. 

T!ie relationship t!ie teacher has with each individual pupil is crucial 
in establishing acceptance. It is not too hard to accept the "good" child 
and to he patient with his inunaturity. However, accepting an actixely 
misbehaving child who is constantly on the move may be much more 
difficult, reeturing, punishing or coercing will eertainb* not result in 
self iK ceptancf . nor can the child see himself as being accepted when the 
teailuT btromes a doormat. Teachers must learn how to deal witli a 
niisbi*having stucU*nt in such a way that he comes to see himself as 
acceptable. The teacIuT s problem is to create a way of behaving which 
does not encourage the annoying behavior while at the same time main- 
taining a friendly, accepting atmosphere. This calls for ways of behaving 
that ncMthvr attack nor appease, ])ut which recognize and respect tlie 
fundamental dignity and integrity of the individual. 

People, Rather Than Things, Are Important 

To create an elTective and lasting atmosphere of acceptance, people 
rather than tlihitis must be valued as important throughout the entire 
school systt^m. This means all people, including custodians, cafeteria 
lielpers and patrolmen, should be accepted as worthy and dignified human 
beings. Only when tliey so see themselves can they contribute to children's 
feelings of accc^ptability. 

In our ^'materialistic" cultu^^ which often seems to value things more 
than people, it is criH-ial that school be a place where students see them- 
selves as well as others as important. All the adults in the school must 
make sure that their concern for property does not result in rejection of 
children. The security provisions in some libraries, for example, often 
connnunicate the idea that books are more important than people. The 
fuss over a broken window or a mark on the floor has convinced many 
students that glass and varnish are more important than they. 

In an atmosphere where people arc important, there is invariably a 
feeling of friendship and belonuing. People are recognized as being imique 
and diflerent, yet they are accepted because they belong to the liuman 
race. We should long since have rejected the shibboleth tliat "familiarity 
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breeds contempt/' The teacl.er who is truly accepting develops a friendly 
relationship with students and so serves as a friendly representative of 
society. Regardless of the behavior of students, every attempt needs to 
be made to maintain a friendly atmosphere. 

The Atmosphere for Acceptance 

It would appear tha: the capacity for acceptance is most likely to be 
learned in atmospheres which encourage openness and personal involve- 
ment. This calls for classroom climates which — 

1. Encourage self-revelation rather than self-defense. Threat to self 
must appear at a minimum so that personal feelings, attitudes, ideas, 
doubts, wonders and concerns may be openly brought to light and ex- 
amined. It means giving each individual the feeling that he can try his 
wings, even fail if need be, without fear of huniiliatiop, embarrassment 
or the dimiiuilion of self in the process. Where the self cannot he safely 
ventured, it cannot be subject to much exploration. Students must be en- 
couraged and helped to conimit themselves. Teachers, meanwhile, must 
make every effort to assure that the ccmsequences of such commitment are 
positive rather than negative. 

2. Clive each person a feeling of belonging. Without a feeling of being 
a part of what is going on, there can be no personal involvement, no 
learning to accept or to be accepted by others. Children who do not feel 
they belong feel no responsibility for those who reject them. Whatever 
contributes to making a child feel he is apart from or inacceptable to his 
fellows makes it just that much more difficult for him to accept either 
himself or anyone else. 

3. Create the impression that difference is good and desirable. This 
means that both teachers and students must show acceptance of dif- 
ference, whether it be of opinions or of people. Where difference cannot 
be accepted, individuals cannot be, either. Learning situations which 
emphasize too niuch the "one right answer," or the "one good way" to be, 
or to think> or to believe, necessarily restrict and limit exploration. Unique- 
ness, originality, even breaking with tradition and questioning the most 
strongly held concepts of our society, must be permissible if children are 
to learn to look at themselves and others fearlessly and intelligently. 

4. Encourage children to trust their own organisms. Classroom atmos- 
pheres must give cluldren the feeling it is "all right to be me"; "my ideas 
can be looked at/* Without some trust in one's self, that self cannot be in- 
vested. Where students are continually reminded that who they are or 
what they are is not enough, there must eventually result a closing up 
of self and a reliance upon authority, .\cceptance requires an atmosphere 
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which teaches the individual that he can trust his own organism and his 
own ideas. This calls for situations which make it possihlc for studt nts 
to depart from the rules and to determine action on the basis of trust 
in self. This is basically democratic practice rather than blind trust in 
rules or ihv dicta of other people. When students are involved in making 
policy and evolving rules, the rule or policy loses its power to threaten. 
They obey because it is "our** rule or *'our" policy. Obedience then be- 
comes an enhancing experience. 

5. Emphasi/e the existential, ongoing character of learning. This means 
ati atmosphere that gives all concerned a feeling that all that is to be 
learned is not **out there." It means emphasizing and appreciating the 
worth and contribuMon of each individual, giving each child the feeling 
that there is something he can contribute, that his meanings, his feelings, 
his ideas have value and pertinence. 

6, Finally, acceptance requires the establishment of an atmosphere 
which is generally hopeful. Such an atmosphere gives the child the feeling 
that he can be more than he is rather than a feeling that he must be more 
than lu; is — the feeling that he has something to bring to this business of 
education rather than the feeling that all of education means acquiring 
Something from somewhere else for some unpredictable time in the 
future. 

Teacher Attitudes and Relationships 

We know acceptance of others is related to acceptance of self. Teachers 
who arc highly self-critical tend to communicate this criticism to others. 
To provide an atmosphere of acceptance of others, we must begin by 
helping teachers achieve a greater acceptance of self. We need teachers 
able to identify with others, to have a feeling of oneness with others. The 
teacher cannot compartmentalize his attitudes. If he feels identity with 
persons in various age groups, of different skin colors, from different 
cultural backgrounds, he will be more likely to feel a oneness with chil- 
dren. .Althotigh he cannot enter into the world of childhood, he can 
identify with the needs of the growing human organism. 

Wc know the capacity for acceptance is also related to freedom from 
threat. When an individual feels threatened he must erect defenses which 
pre\(M)t acceptance of others. The teacher who feels that his status de- 
pends upon the achievement test scores made by his class will find it 
difficult to accept the children who do not achieve well. Their very pres- 
ence represents a threat to his status as a teacher. The teacher who works 
with a principal who believes that ""merit** teachers are those who have 
qtiiet classrooms will find it hard to accept the child who is exuberant 
or noisy. Such attitudes are communicated to children. The child who 
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feels threatened by the competitive reading chart which shows the 
number of books each child has read will not experience acceptance 
despite the teachers words that it is good he has completed two books. 
What the teacher really believes is shown by his approval of the person 
who reports he has read 30 books. 

A fearful teacher will inhibit the development of an atmosphere of 
acceptance in a classroom. He will tend to limit experiences instead of 
opening the field of experience. If school administrators are afraid chil* 
dren may get hurt or misbehave and bring criticism to the school, they 
will prevent field trips. If teachers are afraid children will be injured 
in handling tools, such as hammers and saws> children will be denied 
experiences in making things and in problem solving. When teachers are 
afraid '^something might happen/' children are not left alone to develop 
self-discipline. Shielding children from mistakes and from hurts narrows 
experience and may in the long run have the effect of teaching children 
that the world of things is very dangerous. 

Superficial gestures and sentimental phrases such as "dear,** **honey/* 
"sweetheart/' are often used by primary teachers in addressing pupils, but 
these words do not indicate acceptance. It is the little things a teacher 
does in his ways of working that say so much to children. A group of 
10*year-olds were working in the art room, trying a new method of 
painting. The art teacher frequently told one boy to get busy, to stop 
annoying others, and finally said that he had to make one picture. After 
he finished a desultory attempt in the last few minutes of the class, the 
teacher gushed, "Now, that*s a lovely design, dear." A classroom teacher 
who worked with the children during the next period had a different 
approach. Once again the boy wandered about and seemed uninterested 
in experimenting with new media. His teacher said, "John, apparently 
you don't want to try these materials today. Choose something you would 
enjoy here or you may go to the library or just rest if you need to." She 
did not nag or scold, she did not allow him to disturb others, but his right 
to make a decision, to feel "out of sorts,** was accepted. What teachers 
believe shows in the minute-by-minute decisions they make in creating 
an environment for learning. 

Teachers and Pupils Live in Different Worlds 

A teacher of six-year-olds reported her sudden awareness of the differ- 
ence in the worlds inhabited by children and adults. She recalled saying 
to a child, "Really, Jimmy, you have caused trouble all morning. There 
is surely enough chaos and trouble in the world without your adding 
to it.** Jimmy replied, "Well, Miss Allison, 1 think the world is sunshiny- 
it's not so bad/' The adult looks out upon the world of tension, but the 
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iiiiKTs \isioii usually docs iint riuonipass iilroloyioal conflicts or 
mushroom sliailows oi ;ui atomic era. It is diliicull for llu* tiMt^luT to 
rraii/c that he* cauuol cuter th«' woiM of chihIhotKl. The child's world 
is uoi witlioul tensions or worries, hut llii^y are ol a didcri-ul sort. We 
cauiK l cuter tliis world, hut \\«* cau acic^j^t the thihTs ri^ht to it and 
attempt to urasp liis perceptions of it. 

*riie loullit't of \ahies Iield I)y midtne class leachius aud those of 
chihircu fiom lowc'r or uppcT class hona's has oitcu hivu dcscriood. 
Then* is still a need, however, to he njorc awari* of thi* importance of 
a(ct»ptiuu ihililren with dilh'riui; \ idues. A junior in coHe^c was shocked 
on her \isit to a sc Iiool in a low soeioei ouomic ueijihhorhootl. She said, 
*M \e just ue\er heeu uiMr chililreu who were (h'cssi^i! in dirty and rau.Hcd 
cIiUIjcs. Some* ol tliese childnn <»vcn smelKnll I'm not sure whether I 
cau ilo tliis or not. I)ut I know I Iiave to know more ahout th(Mn." Knter- 
inu upon a proLir uu ol reaiUuu stories and phiyiuH yamcs wit!i children 
who werr lijllerent. this stuih^nt urew in uuiliMstanding and later wrote, 
*'\\ hen we are lau^hiuu at a story or plauuiuu to dramati/i* a Scene, 1 
loruet the Lirax line of tiirt at thi* wrist aud the snu'll of unwashed 
ch>tln's and hodies." 

In ailditiou to ilillerencis in worUls of time autl soci d conditions, there 
is a wide \ariation hi'twciMi tlu' tiMcluM's out-ot -school roles aud hfe 
span* aud those ol tin* chihl. Tlic tiMchcr may come to school from a 
quiet. \\v\] orileri'il ai)»irtment or from her own household where there 
are children to fi'i*d, mittens to find, a husl)and to encourage. When 25 
lo 35 youngsters surge into a classroom, it is diflicult to consider the 
env ironnuMits tlu*y rcci*ntly h'ft — na.u^inu nuUhers, crying hahies who 
wvYc iiettini; all thi* atti*ntion, fathers too immersed in the newspaper to 
list* n to the son or daughter — the variety is endless, Hemnants of these 
W(alds suriounil each child as he comes to schooh The writers of tlie 
four ])api*rs sug^i'st that it is not e.s.sential to gather all the details ahout 
Uie home hackijround; the essential (*len)ent in the teachers relationship 
with I'hililri'u is recognition of these dillcrcnt worlds and acceptance of 
the I'hild as fic iv at the moment. 

The teacher's basic function is to accept each child as a worthy indi- 
viiiual. Such a relationship woidd nu^an fewiT compari.sons, less competi- 
tion, and no capsule descriptions snch as, "He is lazy''; *\Shc has no 
interests"; **Hcs from a broken home — what can you expect?'' 

.\cccptaniv of a particular class may deeply influence behavior and 
achii*MMnent. .\ supervisor tolil of a group of children who were con- 
sjih*reil *\ cry dillicult" by a first gradi* teacluT. The second grade teacher 
Was fri'quently ill during tin* yt*ar. and labeled the group *'hard to 
njanai^c" ^nd "slow^is ,»rni. .s/* This icputation continued with the class 
until fifth g» le» when a new principal and a new teacher decided to try 
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to change tho attitudes toward this class. •VMtiinitios to contribute to a 
total school project, success expericncrs, ucvelopment o? varied interests, 
and continued reassurance that this was a good class initiated change. 
By the time the group rraclu'd the junior high school there were definite 
improvements in hehavior, leadership and achievement. Value judgments 
about "oughts" and ^'shoulds** are likely to prevent the individual froui 
accepting himself or others. 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Handicaps 

The school which is concerned with development nf an attitude of 
acceptance of self and others provides exp'^»-''"nces which help the child 
accept aiul deal rationally with his hi\ndicaps. The conmion practice Oi 
teaching the child to coM.pcnsate Tr^ quently does iiUlc more than empha- 
size his weakest point and actually serves to prevent acceptance. 

Some schools are finding success in placing physically handicapped 
children in "regular * or "norniar classrooms. In one first grade, for ex- 
ample, a blind child reads fron her liraille book as she works in a read- 
ing group with children having normal vision. When she spilled pegs 
from a peg board, the teacher remarked, "J^^V P^^^ them up by 
herself." All the children in the group are becoming more accepting of 
a person with a handicap and Judy is learning to accept her own capaci- 
ties and limitations. 

In an effort to spur a handic;)pped child to success, some teachers use 
stories of such people as Edison. F. D. Roosevelt, Steinmetz, Milton or 
Beethoven. This may make the child feel that the only way he can be- 
come acceptable is throuirh being i i^eniu: . ^\u^ me *ns that his handicap 
is unacceptable in itself, that he must devo his lite to atoning to society 
because he happened to be the wav he is. This must be pretty discourag- 
ing to the blind child wh'^ can never hope to be a Milton, but who must 
still go through life tmable to see. 

Teachers can usually accept the child who shows less talent for singing 
or painting or catching a ball; hut ov eremphasis upon the value of read- 
ing, writing and number skills seems to lead to nonacceptance of the 
child who lias difficulty developiuK these skills. The fallacy, **if you work 
hard o\ it, you can improve,** too frequently leads only to increased 
feelings of failure. 

Acceptance in School Helps the Child Deal with Problems 

In the Hght of present understanding of human behavior, desperate acts 
are the consequence of desperate feelings. People behave desperately in 
anger and hurt o they express hostility when they perceive such a 
threatening situation that this seems the only way to defend the self. A 
truly accepting teau^v-r, counselor or friend can make the crucial differ- 
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cuL'v hrlwrrn aa atrt^ptiiij; youngster open to liis experience or a rigidly 
defensive Nounj; person fighting back at his world. 

The child who at lion^e is considered far inferior to an older sibling 
may find at school tlie acceptance necess;iry for his well being and ability 
to deal with the world. IVen ai^ers who have no phice in society, who are 
often denied the opportunity to he accepted as members of the com- 
munity, may find iiceeptance in a school which provides genuine self- 
govermuent and significant work experiences. The student who expresses 
a creati\itv which makes his work unusual or "different" needs acceptance 
Inuu li .ii In rs. tor ht» often finds himself estranged from parents and 
ptvrs. sh(ndd not discount the importance of an accepting school 
situation for tlie ehihl in trouble. It may be the one rock to which he 
can chug while riding out the storm. 

llu* school principal who sees persistent "troublemakers" year after 
\i\iv has .1 ih'rp responsibilit\ to eonnuunicate a feeling of acc<*pt- 
ance of thi- induithial, tlvspitc the clear disapproval of the particular 
behavior, lie will need to work with teachers and parents to help them 
distinguish the In^havior which cannot be condoned from the essential 
l ore oi the iiulividuul which is accepted as worthy. With current knowl- 
edge of chilli development it would seem needless to comment on corporal 
punishnicut, but it is still practiced in many schools. Some principals 
still l)clic\e they can beat **respect'' into children or **this is all they know 
from home/* so a slap or a paddling is the o:^!y effective way to deal 
with pK^bleuis. Nor is this helped any by the common travesty of making 
the paddling a public event by admiriistering it in the presence of a 
witness as a "legal protection." 

PROVIDING ACCURATE, REALISTIC INFORMATION 

The adequate personality requires accurate, realistic information about 
himself and the world. He needs dependable data, correct facts, sure 
knowledge and a broad pers^>ecti\ e on which to base his behavior. With- 
out such information l.e is not able to act efficiently, to make wise choices, 
to judge accurately or to predict the lesults of his action. Indeed, informa- 
tion true to reality and not distorted by personal fears and anxieties is 
the only basis on which an individual can make a sensible adjustment. 
One cannot mo\e from what he is not; one can only move effectively 
from the facts. Effective behavior can begin only from reality. 

If, there I ore, schools are to produce more adequate personalities, it is 
necessary to pro\ ide ways to help children face facts about themselves. 
This cannot be a luvrc telling oix ration. A child becomes informed about 
himself first as he has opportunities to interact with his environment. As 
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young children react to ouc and all the stimuli winch a rich school en- 
vironment can provide — water phiy, sciuishy clay, finm^r paints, new 
sounds and melodies, ladders to climh, things to touch, smell and view — 
they are defining not only *'what is out there" hut *\vhat I sense and feel 
and know." As children become older and more sophisticated, learning 
continues with opportunities to expUno mon' dct^^ly the satisfactions 
of music and art, dance, sports, tools and models. 

A child may learn further ahout who he is as he reacts to the experi- 
i..:ces of others as if they were his own. Vicarious leanung, important in 
its meaning for the individual, occurs as hoys and girls hccomc personally 
involved with hooks and the many other media — tt^levision, recordings, 
films and pictures — which portray people aud events iu other places and 
at other times. Interaction with peers; the opportunity to he with friends; 
time to talk through experiences, extend indirect learnings ahout self. 
Wliile such learninix must be highly personal for each individual, the 
social setting of the school and the give and take of living with others 
are important if a child is to learn to group his experiences, to know that 
in these ways he is like others, in these ways he is his own unique self. 

Much of what a child knows and feels ahout himself is learned through 
the reflected appraisals of others, a kind of mirror image. Such appraisal, 
however, must be honest; no sugar-coatinn. no false praise, no attempt 
to disguise the facts. The child who is secure in the knowledge that his 
teacher doe.s trust him and is on his side can accept and build construc- 
tively upon the truth about his achievements and his needs, his strengths 
and weaknesses. Children deserve the truth. To know the truth is the only 
sure way they can touch bottom, assess where they are and know the 
progress they have made and have still to accomplish. This kind of con- 
frontation with reality needs to pervade all aspects of the school .situations. 

Free Access to Information 

As the adequate personality requires accurate and realistic informa- 
tion, so, too, does he require full ;md complete information. Indeed, there 
is no information a well adjusted person ought not have about himself. 
Caps in knowledge of self, like false information, can hinder acceptance. 
This raises a series of interesting questions about many school and student 
personnel practices. For example, for what purposes are test scores noted 
and facts filed in cumulative records? And for whose benefit? Is the in- 
formation which is passed on to the next teacher, to the receiving school 
or to the prospective employer available also to the student? How can the 
facts, the school records, be shared with individuals who are the subjects 
of such extensive record keeping? Might not more of them be used to 
help children and young people in self-discovery? 
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Since accq)tanc<» aiui undtustanding of self are based upon complete 
and accurate knowledge, die sc^hool is responsible for making available 
to the individual all of the facts he needs to acquire that knowledge. But 
Aiiat facts does he need and how should they be provided? These are 
two questions to which the school must give thoughtful consideration 
if the free access to the information it proxides is to be something odier 
than irresponsible telling. 

Information Which Is Wanted 

First, it seems to us, information whicli is made available to an indi- 
vidual at any \v\v\ sliould be information which he wants. Wanting to 
know implies a need and a purpose for facts which have personal mean- 
ings. It may be a weed which is expressed directly, as when a student 
seeks \'Ocational counseling or help in choosing a particular program of 
study or the colli^ge to att(md. All needs for information, however, are 
not expressed so din^etly or sought so openlv as may be the case in 
vocational <^r college couTiselinu. They may be conveyed only indirectly. 

The child who sets too high standards for liis performance or who 
plans in terms of nnattainahle goals may profit from help in understanding 
where he is at presiMit in terms of strengths and weaknesses and what 
intermediate stt^j)^ must !^e taken before he can achieve his goal. The 
hoy or girl who depreciates his own ability, whose perfonT)ance does 
not iP'^^sure up to his capacity to learn, who is so often lalieled the 
**un/ierachiever," may xxvcd the evidence and the reassurance of new 
information about lumsclf, infc^rmation which says **he can.** The desire 
for kno.vledge of self may be read in many facets of behavior — over- 
dependence , fear of new learning activities, noncontribution, retreat from 
testing situations, fabrication, compensatioji, clieating or the various 
defensive mechanisms. Each may indicate to the discerning teacher that 
this child needs help in self-appraisal. Whatever information is available 
or can he obtained from school or community resources should be 
provided. 

Any information, including achievement and intelliqence test ratings, 
which / ontrihutes to the accuracy of lu's view of self sliould be available 
to the student. Withholding records of performance, U\<t results, inven- 
tories or other data which can be made available means withholding 
information important to decision making. 

This is not lo imply that the school shoidd distribute test scores and 
the like on a wholesale basis. We too often give students information 
about themselves that they do not either want or need. Indiscriminate 
distribution of facts about either ability or achievement may represent a 
threat to some children and serve only to block self-exploration and dis- 
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covery. Schools need to make a clear distinction between free access and 
forced leamiTig. Records need to be open, but tlie individuals freedom 
to use or not use those records must also be respected. 

Information Which Is Meaningful 

A clear distinction needs also to be made between simply handing out 
test scores and helping people to understand what they mean. The 
problem of how to report test scores so that they may be meaningful to 
the individual needs to be faced. Unless they are properly interpreted, 
scores may develop or reinforce feelings of complete inadequacy on the 
part of some studcnt.s; for others they may rvsxAt in !ir4dcsiral>le attitudes 
of superiority. 

The challenge lies in the teachei's or the counselors ability to help 
students understand the meaning and the implications of test results. 
Handing out .scores, alone, is not the answer; it is not the fact, but the 
mcaninf^ of the fact for the individual, that is important. In light of the 
more than one hundred million standardized tests being administered 
every year in Americati schools and of the emphasis that both school and 
community place on test scores, it is essential that teachers and guidance 
personnel re-exaniinc the uses made of test results. The trend toward 
more complete interpretation of test results to pupils and to parents 
needs to be extended. There should be no secret information, no mystery 
surrounding a testing program. No one is more entitled to complete and 
accurat e information than is the student himself; to make that infor- 
mation meaningful is the responsibility of the school. 

Labeling and the Use of Tests 

A fundamental idea advanced by each of the invited authors is that 
children learn their self-concepts from experience. As children are grouped 
and classified, assigned learning tasks, tested and evaluated, praised and 
blamed, they are developing self-definitions. Schools mus^ therefore, be 
concerned about the kinds of labels pinned on children. If a child is 
called stupid and he comes to believe it, he behaves as though he were. 
If a teacher tells a youngster by her impatience, her admonishment, her 
unspoken labeling that he reads poorly, he rem lins a poor reader, for as 
he views himself, so he behaves. To the extent that children are treated as 
untrustworthy, dependent, incapable oi making decisions, they will learn 
to live up to those labels. How many children have been taught that 
they cannot write or spell or sing or dance because ihvir first efforts 
were not accepted? How many children have been labeled, "just like his 
father,*" ^'no head for arithmetic,'' typical—" and have had to carry in 
school the burden and blame of community prejudices? How often have 
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srurciiatfd siliDols, ii-^iil track prourains, atul labeled groups corroborated 
tilt* Urizatixr cc)iucpls cliiltlrcii ha\t* IcMrurd about themselves? 

But not all labeliim is necessarily uegatiw. There are children, too. who 
in some classrooms learn they are always ri«Jit, always smartest, always 
tlie lu st. *rh(N(^ AVc eliihiuMi wlio may also sniier. By accepting early 
deiimtions ol snperioiity, tlu \' luav find it imi)ossil)le to profit from the 
mistiike>i which are an impt)i(ant part ot learning. Their need to be correct, 
to lueasnr.^ up to adult expectations and to the hii^h standards they set 
tor tliomseKes. lea\t s no iDom lor e\plorati()u. no /c\st for trying the 
uncertain, no dann^ to ti st tlieir ahility when success is not assured. 
Pr*iis(\ like ctMJNiJir ( an be daniaijini; when it closes the doors to self- 
disc(n crx . 

l'uh)rtunately. in the ellnit to be objecti\e and to obtain accurate, 
statistivM^\.' reliable inlormation about children's abilities and achieve- 
ments sihools ha\e sometimis (lone little more than refine the labels. 
Intelliuent (pn)tients. urade crinivalcnt scores, percentile ranks, and 
stanin(\s art^ more sophisticated labels, but may l)e pinned to children in 
tlu* .sanjt* (lamauin^ way. This is not to deny the value of testing. Used 
wisely and well, tests can contribute to the .schools evaluation and 
improM-ment ol its instnu tional ])royram. They can add to the teachers 
miderstandinu (^f inthv iihi.d children and with proper interpretation may 
help students to see tlu inselvcs accurately and realistically. They are 
devices con\enient and easy to use. though not infallible. Problems arise, 
however, wbi^n o\ eremj^basis is placed on test results, when they are used 
in isolation or authoritativt^ly in counseling pupils or parents. They re- 
quire a vast nuMsnre of sound teacher judgment and must always be 
interpreted in the light of all that is known about human variability. 

The whole process of testimj should be re-examined to discover new 
approaches which might permit the individual greater freedom to ex- 
press who he is and what he is becoming. Instead of the true-false, 
multiple choict* kind of testing, children might be encouraged to explore 
quc^stions in greater depth. (^)ucstions need to be asked for which there 
are tio sure riuht answers, but wliich challenge children to test and 
develop their full potential. Instead of linn'ting responses, tests might be 
constructiHl to extend meaning, to stimulate intellectual curiosity, to 
encouraiit* (V\pressit)n of personal conviction.s. The use of questions which 
are open-ended, which demand problem solving methods, which en- 
courage creati\*e response, and which allow divergent as well as con- 
vergent thinking nught coutributi* to more sati.sfying self-evaluation. 
Granted, such tests would be nior:^ dilficult to grade and to standardize — 
the results would not yi(*ld as exact grade equivalents or as specific 
scores of intellectual ability; neMTthcless. they might produce fewer test- 
anxious, labeled children. 
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Implications for Evaluation and Grading 

Testing is only one aspect of the total process of evaluation, but ques- 
tions concerning the use and misuse of test results may be applied as 
appropriately to other school practices. The basic question of purpose 
needs to be raised. If the purpose of evaluation is soon as sotting standards 
and measuring children's progress and achievement against them, then 
it is appropriate to define course content and grade level learnings, to 
set minimum requirements for the skills to be learned and the content 
covered, and to assign specific tasks to be mastered in a particular grade 
or course sequence. Children can then be expected to conform to require- 
ments, and their progress can be evaluated in terms of the standards set. 
Grades become convenient devices for expressing the percentage of 
content covered or skills mastered and, as reward or punishment, for 
providing motivation for learning. Add to grades the prize of the honor 
roll or the threat of failure, and motivation can be increased. Retention 
and acceleration, special class assignments and track systems may be 
necessary adjustments, but in general the logic of the set curriculum can 
be served by this view of evaluation and grading. Education then be- 
comes a process of defining the subject matter to be taught, presenting 
the information, setting the standards, doing the evaluating, and awarding 
the grades. And, unfortunately, this is the pattern in many schools tcday. 

If. instead, the purpose of evaluation is helping each child discover 
and develop his full potential, evaluation and grading assume new mean- 
ings. Evaluation becomes a process, not of teacher measurement against 
predetermined standards, but of helping each child test and extend his 
own skills. It is a process of creating opportunities for children to evaluate 
their current needs, to develop immediate purposes for learning, to set 
realistic individual standards. Teachers do this as they help pupils see 
themselves accurately and plan with them the learning tasks suited to 
the particular needs of the individual. Self-st^^tion of reading materials, 
personal spelling lists, individual projects, exploration of interests, and 
self-testing devices are but a few of the methods which allow the child 
to discover and to satisfy his own learning needs. This is not a down- 
grading of standards; indeed, many of the standards which schools set 
restrict learning and underestimate children's full potential. C!ii!dren who 
are helped to know their own needs and to find personal meaning in 
learning experiences raise the standards for their own performance and 
increase their learning pace. 

Grades in this sense are seen realistically— not as reward or punishment 
or as motivating devices. Without such purposes, however, they turn 
out to be pretty meaningless. They may help a child evaluate himself, 
but more often are found to be inadequate or inappropriate devices. They 
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rate, Init do not ijivc sufRc-irnt information, do not specify strengths or 
weaknesses. They become little more than labels. They define, but are 
not appropriate measures for the child inxolved in the very personal 
learning of self-disco\ery. Children need evaluation but not labels. 

Implications for Learning Experiences 

When classroom programs are expand(»d to actually teach acceptance 
of self, opportunities are creat(»d for children to participate in a wide 
variety of activities. Experinues are plaimcd so that children have the 
time, the space and the materials to follow their interests and satisfy 
their needs. Time, too, is made avr*.! ».ble for the incidental, on-the-spot 
learning; schedules are made flexible and do not limit the pursuit of the 
immediate study important to children. Since individuals perceive them- 
selves, their needs and their readiness for new learnings differently, 
activities are stnictmed so that each child may select experiences in terms 
of his unicjue purposes. This means children sometimes work alone with 
the individual teacluT*s support and uuidance which they may require. 
.\t other times children engage in group activities, in team games, or 
committee work where tht^y can commum'cate personal learnings and 
react to the experiences and valu(\s of otluTs. Int(Tpersonal relating may 
be limited to a small group or may be extended to include children and 
resource people from outside the classroom. 

There is recourse to both direct and vicarious experience as children 
are encouraged to find answers to their questions and to clarify and test 
meanings. There are opnortunities for the testing which children seek 
as they acquire new skills and new learnings. There are both social and 
physical challenges to he met and the iutellcctual stimulation which 
encourages children to question established theory and formulate new 
opinions. Each yoimgster is helped to accept the reality he finds, to 
discover who be is and where he wants to go, and to find his own **magic 
mountain" to climb. 

Schools which encourage acceptance provide creative activities of all 
kinds which allow children to express their reactions and their feelings. 
Music, dancing, painting, drawing, clay modeling, dramatizing, puppets 
and construction work — all help children to gain insight into their own 
feelings and behavior. Literature, which encompasses reading, listening 
and their own ca^itive efforts, also enables children to relate to the ex- 
periences of others and to test in words the .sense of what they know and 
believe, what they feel and imagine. Pe receptions of self and others can be 
learned in a very real sense as a child takes the part of another in role 
playing situations, as he incorporates other roles in his play activities 
and "lets pretend'* games. Here children can test unfamiliar roles and 
new concepts of self in the security of action "as if* these were true. 
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TEACHERS, TOO. NEED TO BE ACCEPTED 

Adults, as well as children, learn to be acceptant by having been 
accepted. If teachers are to become accepting people, they must experi- 
ence acceptance as individuals. Teachers, also, need to feel that their 
work is important; that they are monibers of an accepted and respec ted 
profession. 

The Community Provides a Climate 

Attitudes and feelings toward teachers reflected in the actions of 
members of the community influence teachers* feelings about self. The 
teacher image that prevails in many communities is reflected in the 
behavior of individuals toward teachers. If the community members see 
the tyjiical teacher as a stern, grim, forbidding person, they are apt to 
behave toward each individual teacher as if this were so. Teachers may 
he seen in some eonuuunitii\s and by some people as ^'diff^erent,*' as people 
with wliom another must be careful — must be "on guard." These percep- 
tions inhibit accept»iucc. In situations where these perceptions prevail, 
the teacher cannot f(*el accepted as he really is. People in communities 
where such perceptions prevail need to become aware that teachers, too, 
are persons who may have the same inte*'*sts, needs and aspirations as 
others; they inay enjoy the same things, share the same sense of humor, 
love and be loved as persons rather i!-; n as preconceived symbols. 

The community can express its respect for teachers collectively (the 
profession) through the activities of its agencies. Recognition given to 
groups of teachers or to individuals for a job well done is reflected in the 
esprit de corps of the group. W hen teachers are consulted — as are other 
professional groups — in community planning conferences, when their 
knowledge is sought by planning groups, when they are made members 
of planning and advisory boards, they feel that the community accepts 
them as important members. 

The community attitude toward education and toward teaching as a 
profession is reflected in the buildings provic'ed to house the educational 
program, the equipment provided to do the job of implementing the 
program, the salary schedule provided, welfare benefits such as sick 
leave, retirement benefits, health insurance and the like. In American 
culture the importance placed upon any profession or its members is 
often measured in terms of dollar \alues. When a community offers its 
teachers salaries below those of other employed groups, it is saying to the 
teachers, *'\Ve don*t feel that you or what you have to offer is very im- 
portant." It is not surprisinii^ if the teacher drawing a bare subsistence 
wage may feel, "fm not a very important person and what I have to offer 
is not very important/* These are also the people who, when asked their 
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profession, reply apologetically, "Im just a teacher." In a supportive 
community climate, teachers are better able to see themselves accurately 
and realistically and to accept what they see. This, in turn» has its effects 
upon the children they teach. 

School Administrators Influence Self -Acceptance 

Administrators, because of their status position, are able to help teach- 
ers develop a feeling of self-worth. The principal who is able to work 
with his teachers in such a way that they feel they can afford to make 
mistakes provides an atmosphere in which teachers may grow personally 
as well as professionally. The administrator who is able to accept the 
right of teachers to hold opinions which differ from his, who encourages 
faculty groups to make decisions regarding school policy, who does not 
use his position to squelch new and different ways of working or thinking, 
helps teachers to become self-acceptant and to be open to new ideas and 
ways of working. When other persons accept a teacher, the teacher is 
more able to accept himself. 

The principal or superintendent who enters a faculty or departmental 
meeting without **kn owing" what decisions the faculty or department 
should make is able to say to the group, by his behavior, **rm willing to 
trust your judgment"; *Tou are able to make sound decisions"; or, **You 
are important people and I accept you as such." It is in such meetings 
that teachers have the opportunity to explore the meaning that education, 
with all its ramifications, has for them. In such an atmosphere the teacher 
is able to examine his philosophy, his techniques, his strengths and 
weaknesses^ to make a realistic appraisal of himself as a teacher. In 
such an atmosphere the teacher is free to accept what he finds and to 
search for ways to improve himself as a teacher and as a person. 

An administrator who drops into a teacher s classroom may be saying 
bv the visit, *Tour work is important to me as well as the children**; or, 
*T m very much interested in what you are doing.'* On the other hand, 
by facial expressions and other behavior while in the classroom, he may 
be saying, 'Tts my duty to observe you, but I'm terribly bored"; or, 
**Since I have to rate you, I must visit your classroom." Principals, in 
many ways other than words, may express interest in the work that 
teachers do. 

Supervisory Practices Play a Part 

Johnnye V. Cox, Director of the Georgia Program for the Education of 
Supervisors, stated in Educational Leadership: "Today's concepts of 
educational supervision arc characterized by such phrases as clarifying 
values, changing attitudes . . . providing security, and changing percep- 
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tions/* * Accepting this role of the supervisor means that supervision must 
be concerned with effective ways of helping others modify and improve 
their perceptions. 

A very brief description of some of the results of a particular super- 
visory program will illustrate a vital source of experiences for teachers 
in the initial stage of self-assessment. In a discus.sion of some of the values 
of a cooperative faculty study based on their concerns, a numl)er of 
teachers stated that the opportunity to exchange ideas, information, 
techniques and mt thods was valuable. The following are some of their 
reports: 

Mrs. C: "I thouj?ht the studv stimulated new ideas and methods of teach- 

Mrs. R.: "Yes, and it resulted in a growing realization of a real need for 
sharing information and for working together in order to improve the quality 
of teaching.** 

Mrs. C: **! thought that many valuable teaching aids were gained from 
the This Is How We Do It* phase of the study.** 

Miss W.: "Sharing techniques led us to try new things and has given us 
.something practical to work with.** 

It is easy to visualize the feelings of acceptance experienced by the 
teachers who had shared ideas and techniques. At the most, with regard 
to part of their professional qualifications — their teaching — they had seen 
others accept and try their treasured techniques. 

Teachers in another faculty group expressed more profound feelings. 
Their statements, which follow, are more personal in nature. These state- 
ments are excerpted from an evaluating discussion session by a school 
faculty whose members were completing a year of cooperative profes- 
sional study. 

Mrs. P.; 'Teelings of satisfaction grew out of working cooperatively on a 
worthwhile study.** 

Mrs. Y.: **We also believe that a greater understanding and appreciation of 
other teachers* problems was achieved.** 

**Yes,** said Mrs, A., "the study has made us a more closely knit group.** 

**Our greatest gain,** claimed Mr. B., *Tias been a friendly, professional rela- 
tionship with each other and an appreciation of each other and of our principal." 

Without doubt, the four people above are engaged in what they 
consider a worthwhile venture as expressed through their ''feeling'* 
statements. Further, the appreciation for one another is being opeidy 

^ Johnnye V. Cox. "Educating Supervisors in Changing Concepts.** Educa- 
tional Leadership 16: 467-71; May 1959. 
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r\f)rrss(Hl in a Irumllv and prolrssioiuil way. Tlu* frrliim ()f lu»lonpng, 
of bt'inj; an important p»irt oi a uintliwhili' wholr. and tlu» opportunities 
lor heinij understood and apprec i»ite(l surely eontribute to selt-aeeeptaneo, 
with subsctjuent more realistic self-ass(»ssinent. C'ooperative study of 
fomtnon eoueerns can er(*ate the climate and opportunity for accept^mce, 
and for openness to new experience. Such stntly can provide a settini; 
for pvrsons to assess tliemselves more accmatcK' and realistically. 
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CREATIVITY AND OPENNESS 
TO EXPERIENCE 




Time and again in my clients, I have seen simple people be- 
come significant uifd creative in their own spheres, as they have 
developed more trust of the processes going on within them- 
selves, and have dared to feel their own feelings, live by values 
which they discover within, and express themselves in their own 
uuKjue ways. 

A fully functioning person is a creative person. With his 
sonsitivo openness to his world, and his trust of his own ability 
to form new relationships with his environment, he is the type 



I find such a person to be sensitively open to all of his ex- 
perience — sensitive to what is going on in his environment, 
sensitive to other individuals with whom he is in relationship, 
and sensiUve perhaps most of all to the feelings, reactions 
and emergent meanings which he discovers in himself. 

Creativity has its roots in the nonrational. 

Science and education, being too exclusively abstract, verbal 
and bookish, do not have enough place for raw, concrete, 
esthetic experience, especially of the subjective happenings in- 
side oneself. Esthetic perceiving and creating and esthetic 
peak experiences arc seen to be a central aspect of human life 
and of psychology and education rather than % peripheral one. 

With a positive view of self one can risk taking chances; 
one does not have to be afraid of what is new and different, A 
sturdy ship can venture farther from port Just so, an adequate 
person can iuuch himself without fear into the new, the un- 
tried and the unknown. A positive view of self permits the in- 
dividual to be creative, original and spontaneous. What is more, 
he can afford to be generous, to give of himself freely or to 
become personally involved in events. With so much more at 
his command, he has so much more to give. 

Truly adequate people possess perceptual fields maximally 
open to experience. That is to say, their perceptual fields are 
capable of change and adjustment in such fashion as to make 
fullest possible use of their experience. 
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A greu , openness to experience offers many advantages. 
It provides adequate people with more data and, with more 
data, they are much more likely to be right. 

Since life is ever-moving and ever-becoming, the fully func- 
tioning person is cast in a creative role. 

He sees that creation is not something which occurred long 
ago and is finished, but that it is now going on and that he 
is part of it. 

When the fearful person withdraws within his psychological 
shell, communication is shut off. It is just as diflBcult for such 
a person to give as it is for him to receive. The self then is 
denied that which it feeds on. The psychological self feeds on 
ideas, which come from other people. Without the stuff of 
growth, the self becomes less adequate, and the whole person 
loses its ability to do, to venture, to create. The individual 
comes to see himself as impoverished, but he is not able to dc 
much about it by himself. 

THE IDEAS 

Creativity has long been regarded as a special endowment bestowec 
on a chosen few. There has been an aura of the mysterious connecter 
with creativity. The word creative has also been subjected to myriac 
interpretations. It has often been used to describe the commonplace 
the ordinary, the usual. Traditionally, creativity has been associated witi 
products — paintings, inventions, literary masterpieces, music. TangibU 
evidence was the criterion — something to see, hold or hear. Not too mucl 
thought was given to the process. We still search for and encourage the 
tangible, but the concept of creativity has been enlarged to include ideas 
decisions, relationships, problem solving — results of mans cognitive 
powers. The product, whatever form it may take, would not evolve with* 
out the process. The growing realization of the universality of creativity, 
of man s heretofore unsuspected capacity for creativeness, of the unique 
ness of every individual, places the idea of creativity in new perspective 

It is evident that there is agreement among our four authors regarding 
the creative person, the creative process and creativity, even though thi 
frames of reference from which they view creativity may be different 
They have used the terms creativity and adequacy almost synonymously 
They have pointed out that there is a capacity for creativeness in ever 
person. They state two basic premises: (a) Creativity is necessary for 
fully adequate personality, and (b) every person has the capacity fc 
creativity. From these premises we can derive a fundamental purpose fc 
education, namely, the development of creativity in every individua 

Creativity is in each of us, psychologists seem to be saying. This ide 
is comforting in that it gives us a measure of hope as we work with indi 
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viduals; it is disturbing in that it points up how much we have yet to 
learn about this intangible, illusive phenomenon. It is commonly agreed 
that children start school with eagerness, curiosity, capacity for wonder 
and puzzlement, spontaneity, spirit of adventure, imagination, sensitivity 
to and fascination for the world in which they live. One need but watch 
a nursery school or kindergarten in action to perceive the living proof 
of this. We all begin, it would seem, with the raw stuff of creativity. It 
may often be observed, however, that adults are not creative; many are 
passive, conforming and fearful. What happens on the way to adulthood? 
The challenge is obvious. 

If it is true that creativity exists in all of us, the problem for education 
becomes not the production uf creativity, but the releasing and encourag- 
ing ot the creativity already there. The basic direction of the organism 
itself is with rather than against us. We are not involved in a isk 
in which a perverse crganism must be coerced into becoming. Rather, 
it is in the nature of ihe organism itself to become, if we can find the 
ways ♦o make it possible. As one of our committee stated, **Man will 
become the best that he can be, when we have found the ways to set 
him free.** What blocks do we put on creativity when we ^'squelch" the 
imaginings of children? Granted tha^ these imaginings may be sheer 
delightful childlike fantasy— but is this bad? It is just this gift of imagi- 
nation which is responsible for much of human advancement. Through 
encouragement and guidance wr can dpvtlop the habit of imagining and 
an attitude of readiness toward the novel, the unknown and the original. 

CREATIVITY AS A FUNCTION OF OPENNESS 

According to our authors, creativity and the development of an ade- 
quate personalit\ are associated with two things, openness and drive. The 
basic drive toward adequacy is characteristic of everyone. Its particular 
expression, however, may be quite different from person to person. This 
''difference** is largely responsible for the creative production. How 
creative the individual is likely to be will depend upon the degree of 
freedom that is provided for this fundamental drive toward adequacy 
to w^^er^te T'n's degree of freedom is what is meant by openness. 

Tlie individual who is open to his experience has a much wider source 
of data from v hich to select his perceptions. Yet openness, as we have 
seen in Chapter 9, is learned troni experience, and what is learned can 
^ ' be taught. Education can help people to learn to be more open to their 
experience. A basic goal of education itself must be the production of 
increased openness. What narrows and rigidities human experience is 
antithetical to education* The progress of human affairs is not the product 
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of snnig satislac titMi witli what is, hut the joyful^ even painful explora- 
tion of the unknown. 

The conditions whicli support tlu- emergence of creativity do not re- 
quire that we effect drastic innovations in our educational system. The 
conditions for creativity are the same conditions that need to exist for 
effective learning of any kind. The prohlem for teaching, therefore, is 
not so much a question of learning to do something completely novel. 
Rather, it is a question ni discovtTing those things which many good 
teachers already do implicitly; then to encourage their further use, 
making them explicit so that th< y can he more widely utilized in the 
work of all teachers. Creativity can he fostered through careful planning 
and implementation. Our authors tell us that creati\ity is a product of: 
(a) rich experiences, (b) trust in self, (c) openness to data, (d) attitudes 
that valnt* change, (c) freedom from threat and (f) willingness to be 
and to become. 

FACTORS THAT HINDER ACCEPTANCE 

Conformity and Creativity 

I-Aprrii ru rs which inhibit the individual's freedom fo be and to express 
his det ptT ^r// reduce l)is ability to be creative. Creativity is not learned 
from r<^straint. It is a product of the lowering or removal of barriers. It 
is a matttT of being different, of daring to change, of venturing forth. 

Schools may haw conforming pupils or creative ones, but whichever 
clioice is made, teachers, parents, administrators, all of us, need to be 
prepared to pay the price. For conformity and creativity are essentially 
antithetical — what produces one tends to destroy the other. Conformity 
calls for restriction, order, direction, control; creativity for freedom, 
experimentation, expression and facihtation. Teachers who want crea- 
tivity can count on it — their classrooms will not be neat, quiet and orderly. 
.Administrators who demand rigid conformity can count on it — their 
students will ot be very creative, except possibly in devising ways to 
circumvent controls. The public, demanding more genuis and creativity, 
on the one band, and more rigid control, less "frills** and less expense, on 
the other, must also face the fact it cannot have both simultaneously. 
Whatever choice we make is going to cost us something. The choice will 
be hard, for soir ^ of the things we must give up are dear to our hearts 
and our pocketbooks. Nevertheless, a choice has to be made either for 
institutional order and dogmatism or frr flexibility and freedom. Both 
conformity and creativity cannot grow in the same school atmosphere or 
classroom climate. 
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The very belief mentioned previously, that only a few are creative, 
tends to limit the degree to which teachers encourage creativity. Like 
ever)'one else, teachers behave in terms of what they believe to be so and 
a belief that creativity is a Iniihiy limited capacity' must, necessarily, 
have its effect on the kinds of situations they provide for children and the 
tasks they set them. 

Maslow points out that creatix ity is in large part an irrational, rather 
than a rational, activity. Yet, most of our school programs are predicated 
almost exclusively on the rational. The cognitive aspects of man's ex- 
istence arc stressed throughout the curriculum, while the sensory, con- 
ative aspects are left to shift for themselves, and in many classrooms are 
even frowned upon if they appear. This is not to argue that our schools 
should give up their concern for the ordered and logical exploration of 
knowledge. \\*e are questioning only the perspective taken on the matter 
that makes the curricuhim of many schools almost exclusively intellec- 
tual while practically ignoring the very aspects of human beings that 
make them human — their subjective nature. 

Noncreative Influences 

We shall not stop here to explore in detail the factors preventing our 
schools from fully encouraging creativity. Instead, we will list only a few 
of the kinds of practices that seem to inhibit creativity and openness. 
We will then move on, in the remainder of this chapter, to look more 
positively at things the schools may do to nurture these precious qualities. 

Among the factors that stand in the way of openness and creativity 
seem to be the following: 

1. A preoccupation with order. Much of our practice seems to worship 
order, categorization, classifying, description and pigeonholing of one 
sort or another. Such a preoccupation is likely to discourage breaking 
loose and finding new solutions. 

2. Overx aluinc authority, support, evidence and the "scientific method." 
Such rigid, tight concepts often permit no question or exploration. They 

" are, by definition, so. 

3. Exclusive emphasis upon the historical point of view. This seems 
to imply that those things that have been discovered in the past are 
always good; change or the present is bad. 

4. Various forms of "cookbook** approaches — the "filling in the blanks,** 
"color the picture correctly*' approach. This is an ever-present danger of 
teaching machines, also, il they permit only "given" answers. 

5. The essentially solitary approach to learning often emphasized in 
some classrooms — creativity is very highly dependent upon communica- 
tion. 
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6. The elimination of self from the classroom. 

7. The school which is ruled almost entirely by adult concepts. 

8. Emphasis upon force, threat and coercion. The use of ^'guilt'* and 
"badness** as means of control; also severe forms of punishment, ridicule 
and humiliation. Anything which diminishes the self interferes with open- 
ness and creativity* 

9. The idea that mistakes are sinful and that children are not to be 
trusted. Where mistakes arc not permitted, there can be no experimenta- 
tion. Teachers who fear youngsters and the possibilities that they may get 
out of hand cannot permit the kind of movement and freedom required 
by creativity. 

10. School organizations which emphasize lock-step approaches, rules 
and regulations, managerial and administrative considerations, rather 
than human ones. 

THE ATMOSPHERE FOR ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY 

If creativity is to be valued and encouraged, administrators and 
teachers need to create situations in schools where it is possible to pro- 
duce open people. Much creative behavior has its beginnings in sheer 
fantasy. Students need to perceive school as a place where imagination, 
brainstorming and even daydreaming are encouraged. No idea, regard- 
less of how fantastic it may appear, need be unworthy of consideration or 
subject to reprimand. Whether it be classroom, hall or playground, school 
should be a place where students can express ideas even in jest. The total 
school atmosphere needs to be seen as one in which fun and play are 
truly welcomed and in which students can feel comfortable while imagi- 
nation is given rein. When students are accepted as basically active, 
responsible and trustworthy human beings, they are given hope that they 
are fully capable of creative behavior. 

Provision of Choice 

In our attempts to encourage students, we must distinguish dearly 
between challenge and threat. Essentially, students are challenged when 
they are confronted with problciii^ they feel able to deal with and are 
threatened when they are confronted with problems they do not feel 
able to cope with. Students need to feel involved and feel that adminis- 
trators and teachers trust them and are behind them. One of the most 
eflFective ways of assuring that the school atmosphere will be challenging 
rather than threatening is to provide maximum opportunity for choices. 

Creative behavior is encouraged where differences and flexibility are 
made possible. Schoolmen certainly need to resist the many pressures.^ 
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at all levels at which school attendance is compulsory^ to increase the 
number of requirements and to decrease the number of free electives. 
Even in college it is becoming more and more diflBcult for a student to 
find many truly free electives. If the school atmosphere is to be perceived 
as one in which there is concern for and interest in students as well as 
subject matter, then students must be involved in making more choices. 
It is particularly imperative that programs in teacher education provide 
maximum choice if prospective teachers are to learn to value difference 
and flexibility. 

A teacher must trust and respect each individual student as he is, 
regardless of his behavior. A child finds it extremely difiBcult to trust 
himself or others until he knows that someone cares for and trusts him. 
Until he trusts himself and others, he will participate in few if any crea- 
tive activities. The ultimate aim is a classroom atmosphere in which there 
is mutual trust and respect between the teacher and each student as well 
as between students. Here a student can take the risks required in being 
creative. 

The classroom climate must support cooperative interaction. Here the 
teacher plays a key role in determining how authority is used and the 
land of group procedures adopted. If competition is used as the spur 
to learning, pressure is exerted on children to achieve specific objectives, 
and learning itself becomes little more than a competitive performance. 
To win the prize — the grades, the scholarships and the recognition — can 
become the goal of learning. The climate of anxiety engendered does not 
help children to develop an openness to experience. Instead, students 
tend to select only those activities which the school chooses to reward 
and to avoid the experimental, the exploratory study. 

Cooperation and the Feeling of Belonging 

Cooperative procedures free children to learn, to become their best 
and most creative selves. Relieved of the pressure and anxieties of compe- 
tition they can use their fullest potentialities, and optimum involvement 
and progress are possible. But cooperation is learned and must be taught. 
Children must have opportunities to practice the skills of cooperative 
procedures. They need the freedom to define goals, to learn to plan, to 
interact and to try group management. Beginning efforts require teacher 
support and guidance and the security of defined limits, but not adult 
rule. The teacher who uses authority and power with children and not 
over them, who is sincere in his consideration for children, their feelings 
and their way ot working, who himself values cooperation, creates the 
social environment which supports the cooperative learnings necessary 
to a democratic society. 
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la like inanncr, a feeling of belonging makes possible the security from 
which experimentation and creativity can occur. A feehng of belonging, 
however, comes from more than mutual trust and acceptance. It requires 
also that the child be given sufiBcient responsibility that he may have 
the feeling that people really count on him. Then one can feel that he is 
carrying his share of the load. It is at this point that a child in a class- 
riu)in or in a family can say, "wc.'* Not only can he then dare to try, but 
he can say "let*j> try," to others. This is quite different from the behavior 
of people who do not feel that they belong or do not trust themselves. 
People who are secure can say, "Let s do it and see what happensl" With 
this courage, even mistakes or failure are no threat but rather an invitation 
to evaluate and try to do better next time. 

A classroom atmosphere which encourages creativity not only respects 
and values difference, it encourages difference. If people should have the 
opportunity to become their unique selves, it follows that people should 
become more different rather than more alike. Teachers need, therefore, 
to encourage difference and uniqueness in the classroom. Kelley has 
statt ci that it is the funcuoii of the school to produce people who are in- 
cn asiiigly unique. Here is a challenge for teachers who are still employ- 
ing methods of mass teaching and mass testing, yet are dissatisfied with 
the growth and development of the students. Serious questions need to 
be raised about the value ot ability grouping, large lecture classes and 
mass media teaching in light of their effect on creativity and uniqueness. 

Encouraging Communication 

\'ery closely associated with the encouragement of difference is the 
estabhshment of an atmosphere which encourages communication. Com- 
munication whicli encourages creativity depends upon contributions from 
people with different ways of looking at things. Teachers, therefore, 
need to welcome different perceptions and to help students develop 
appreciation lur different ways of seeing things. Students should be given 
fieedom to raise questions about anything. 

Teachers should learn to accept questions even when the questions 
seem nonsensical or useless. Through the nonsensical kind of question, 
students at least disco\ er whether their questions will be taken seriously. 
Studt nts are seldom skilled at asking questions which will give them and 
other class members the information they seek. They have to experience 
acceptance while they make mistakes before they will have the courage 
to be more creative and responsible. Where difference and creativity 
are highly valued, change is perceived as normal and desirable. It is ex- 
pected; it is welcome. Teachers need to help students understand that 
change is normal and to be expected. Prospective teachers, too, need to 
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learn that answers based on the status quo are of less and less value in 
our dynamic, changing society. 

Creativit>' depends on problem solving rather than static answer 
finding. As changes occur and people become increasingly unique, each 
human problem is different from those of the past. To find the most ef- 
fective solutions for the here and now in which we behave, we need every 
ounce of creative problem solving we can muster. This requires people 
with courage ai)(l a hopeful outlook and who are open to their experi- 
ence. In teacher education this means that we encourage students to 
trust themselves as trustworthy organisms. We need to help them find 
the courage to develop their own best methods of teaching rather than 
the best methods decided by someone outside themselves. 

TEACHER ATTITUDES AND CREATIVIPt' 
Teacher Attitudes Are Important 

The atmosplure for encouraging creativity is derived from the ex- 
pression of toucher attitudes that value self and others. The teacher *s 
behavior rcvsuUs from his perception ot the purpose of the school, the 
role he shmild puiv. and the vahios he holds. Bricks, ghiss, books, desks— 
the space, facih'ties and materials in the school are important, hut it is 
the teachers attitude toward their use which makes the difference. 
Although he may not be aware of it, the teacher, himself, is creative in 
that he is creating an atmosphere as he arranges, organizes, interprets, 
questions or directs. To produce an atmosphere which facilitates crea- 
tivity, the teacher must begin by recognizing the differences between 
his world and that of the child. He must be aware of the effect of his 
own attitudes and behavior in helping children create their own self 
concepts. 

Openness and Flexibility Must Be Valued 

openness to experience has been emphasized as a prerequisite to crea- 
tivity. The teacher who values openness is willing to pay the price for it. 
When openness to experience is valued, ihere is likely to be more noise, 
less order, more materials, fewer times when all students are doing 
the same thing. This does not mean banging or clattering or racing 
around. It does mean students are working for longer periods of time 
on their own projects. They may frequently be out of the classroom. They 
will be using a much wider range of materials than textbooks. It will 
take more teacher time to procure materials. It will require a new orien- 
tation to use of time. 
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Openness calls for an attitude on the part of the teacher which sees 
his role as that of a helper rather than a director. His function is to help 
the learner identify problems, develop interests, satisfy cariosities and 
seek solutions to problems. These problems cannot be the teacher's 
problems; they must be sincere concerns of students if openness is to 
be fostered. The teacher helps the learner delimit his area of study at one 
time, but he does not say to the pupil, **You are too young to try that**; 
or, **No, we cannot study that topic now for it will be a part of the work 
in the next grade.*' He will help the learner realize there is always more 
to be learned about a topic, still more to be explored. The **right time** to 
study a question is when interest and enthusiasm are high. 

Teachers and administrators who value openness must also be able 
to tolerate ambiguity. They must be ready, willing and able to live with 
unsolved problems. It is often easier to adopt a wrong answer because it 
is more comfortable to have any answer than to have no answer. When 
we cannot take time to explore many solutions, when we feel uncomfort* 
able without an answer, when there is more concern for **right" answers 
rather than "good** answers, we are expressing intolerance of ambiguity. 
Such intolerance leads to rigidity and defensiveness instead of openness. 

Teachers who value openness are concerned with larger rather than 
narrower questions. They emphasize "big ideas larger concepts, rather 
than details. This does not mean that learners do not seek specific infor- 
mation. They do use many sources to gather data, but the teacher 
helps them see new relationships and helps them formulate their own 
generalizations. 

individuality Is Valued 

openness and creativity are most likely to be promoted when teachers 
truly respect students. They view students as trustworth\- persons capable 
of developing creativity. When one feels he is unworthy, his creativity is 
diminished. These papers emphasize the idea that one learns to trust 
himself because others trust him. We can become creative only if we 
learn to trust our own feelings, our own values and our own ways of 
self-expression. If children are to gain th:s trust in self, they must experi- 
ence such trust from their teachers. 

Teachers who view themselves and others in the process of becoming 
recognize the value of process rather than product. All experience be- 
comes creative because each experience is part of the process of creating 
self. Emphasizing the value of process, these teachers plan fewer dra- 
matic and musical "productions." More time is given to creative dramatics, 
music and dance in which more, rather than fewer, students experience 
the process of creative interpretation. There are more science projects in 
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which pupils carry out experiinetits to learn what they want or need to 
know; there are fewer projects for competitive science fairs. Children 
need to be turned loose, rather than held down. 

When the emphasis is upon process, children*s stories or poems are 
not returned with unsightly blotches or red markings. If the product is 
to be shared with others, or if the writer wants help in expressing his 
ideas, individual help will be given by the teacher, or small groups will 
work together to evaluate and improve the form, style or vocabulary of 
the writing. Criticism is accepted and welcomed because there is an 
atmosphere of friendly interest in improvement. Children should have 
many opportunities for writing and developing skills of writing, but 
teacher marks and unsought criticism from teacher or peers may only 
serve to inhibit written expression of ideas and feelings. 

The attitude of trust extends to trust of the senses and encourages 
openness to experience which emphasizes all the senses. Emphasis upon 
verbal learning from written and spoken words has led us away from 
awareness of our daily environment. Value will be placed upon feelings 
of the whole body. There would be more opportunities to touch, taste 
and smell, as well as see and hear. School experiences should sharpen the 
observer s awareness of his environment. Openness can be fostered by 
providing new experiences in using the senses. Tasting new and different 
foods and listening to oriental music are examples of ways teachers can 
extend experiences. The use of the body in expressing ideas has been far 
too limited in our scliools. Dance, for example, which was once an im- 
portant mode of expression, has been all but eliminated in our society. 
Freedom to create patterns of movement and to trust feehngs expressed 
. in movement can encourage creativity. 

To develop creativity, the teacher also values spontaneity. The twist 
of a phrase to make a joke may bring a reprimand. It could also bring a 
smile of shared fun. If children are developing respect for others, there 
is little danger that someone will be hurt. A spontaneous interest which 
leads a group away from the main study for a time may open new doors. 
It is this element of spontaneity which so often seems missing in our 
book-oriented classrooms. 

Valuing the uniqueness of each person is basic to release of creativity. 
Differences are accepted and welcomed. Informal statements express this 
attitude: 

'We learned another way of solving the problem when you helped us 

see it differently.'' 
**What different ways can you use the chalk on wet paper?** 
*Tour hunch may not be foolish. How can you test it?'* 
Children learn it is not threatening to be different when there is 

acceptance and opportunity to express differences. 
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The Teacher's Self 

To facilitate ucMtivity the teacher himself must he a person who is 
heeoming more creative and open to experiiMiec. In a nonthreatening 
school atnu^sphere he feels trusteil. He has experienced enough successes 
to feci adequati' in meeting the daily challenges of teaching. He finds joy 
in the process ol heeoming. W ith a ric^ store of information and a keen 
curiosity about his world, he is continually seeking more knowledge and 
finding new ways of working with, children. Such attitudes toward self 
make it possible ior the teacher to try new approaclies which free chil- 
dren to he creatiMv These teachers share with children their own sense 
experiences. They ireate with children — working with them instead of 
directing. Hiey may paint while children paint, dance with them, share 
their own writing and evaluate their own products with the group. They 
take delight in new cxpiriences and share thi*se i*\perii*nces with their 
students. 

The teacher who fosters creativity helps the child establish his personal 
values. He disciplines his own values so they do not seem to be the only 
values permitted in the classroom. When there is nmtual respect the 
chiUl does not fiel the teacher has no values. Rather, the student feels 
the teacher is allowing him to build his own values. The teacher helps 
the child iliscc)vcr \alues held by others in other times and societies. He 
helps the learner realize the way values influence behavior. The teacher 
conimunicati's his own values by everything he does and these must be 
sufficiently well disciplined so that tlu^y are not imposed upon children 
anil so restrict openness and searching. 

Since the values people hold play so basic a part in their behavior, 
teacher education must become more concerned with the exploration '^f 
personal attitntles and values. Emphasis needs to be given more to the 
kind of person a teacher is becoming than to the specific techniques of 
teaching. This means that students cannot sit listening passively to 
lectnr(*s about teaching or read books to pass tests. They must be in- 
volved in discovering meanings for themselves as they identify their own 
problems and raise questions about the teaching-learning process. Em- 
phasis upon "why" rather than "how" would make "methods" a problem 
solving experience in which students could learn how to use themselves 
most effectively in creating an environment for learning. 

TEACHING FOR OPENNESS AND CREATIVITY 
The Development of Needs 

At one time the cultural heritage comprised the sum total of curriculum 
content. Mastery of the traditional academic suhject matter was seen as 
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the goal of education aiul to Uc iiifornu d in the various disciplines into 
which man's knowledge has heen oriL2;aniz(»d was to be fully and finally 
educated There are watchdoj^s of education today who urge the return 
to **solid subject matter learning/* who would legislate what ought to be 
taught at every grade lev(»K and who equate* skills and factual informa- 
tion with substantial knowledge. They overlook the fact, long apparent 
to responsible educators, that such learning is little more than indoctrina- 
tion and that what one does with skills and information is dependent on 
factors other than the degree of mastery. In short, education is more 
than the acquisition of facts, and skills are merely means to the end; the 
development of effective, thinking, creative people demands more than 
a pouring in of information. 

Recognizing that the function of education is something more than 
transmitting the cultural heritage, many schools have directed their ef- 
forts to analy/ini; tlu* needs of pupils and planning a curriculum which 
would meet those needs. The satisfaction of the immediate and personal 
needs of students by itself, however, is not enough. Education is not 
serving its purpose iu the development of adequate personalities if its 
only concern is for the specific felt needs of children and young people, 
whose perspective may be limited by their immaturity and inexperience. 
Teaching for openness and creativity calls for the development in the 
student of an ability to recognize needs he never knew he had. It rejects 
the either-or proposition of subject matter versus adjustment, of academic 
trainini; versus the fulfillment of children's immediate goals. It transcends 
immediate need gratification and creates new goals for learning. 

Teachers create goals as they help children to understand the mean- 
ing of and see tlu» ik i il for new learnings. The six-year-old who has been 
introduced to the wonderful excitement of stories and who has come to 
.see books as the som e of the particular information which he desires 
needs to learn to read. Children who are given responsibilities for student 
organizations need to find out the most efl^ective procedures for self- 
government. Students introduced to the probabilities of space travel 
need the knowh^dge and the projection of scientific investigation. Readi- 
ness for new learning is taught. As children are faced with new probl(»ms 
and encouraged to interpret data, as they are given opportunities to 
explore the unknown and find their own meanings, their need for learn- 
ing is expanded. Creativity, then, is the product oi a curriculum which 
opens experiences to children, cremates new needs to know, and provides 
them with the skills which tenable them to put curiosity into action. 

Basic Tools and Skills Are Needed 

No one creates in a varvmm; theories are not (U^veloped from ignorance. 
New ideas are built upon old ones, and if creativity is to be encouraged, 
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students need the basic tools and skills which make exploration and dis- 
covery possible. Recognizing that the traditional academic skills and 
subject matter are means and are not the ends in themselves does not 
deny their importance, for without them the individual is powerless to 
create. Children need facts to think with, ideas on which to feed, knowl- 
edge from which to generate new and fresh solutions. The idea is not 
to teach the same facts to all children or to make learning a process of 
fact memorizing and fact reciting. Rather, it is to help every child learn 
to find the facts that are important to his study, to be able to make full 
use of the vast storehouses of information available in the library, in the 
laboratory, in the museum and Raller\% and in the words, works and 
minds of others. Teaching must build a solid respect for information, 
must enable pupils to think critically and to evaluate data available to 
them, to back up their opinions and their judgments with research- No 
worship of facts for facts' sake will do, for we know facts will change and 
information increase, but creativity hinges on ideas and, to become crea- 
tive, children need to know. 

The acquisition of tools and techniques is an important part of the 
curriculum, but the value of these learnings for the development of 
creativity demands that the approach be one of exploration and experi- 
mentation. Techniques should open the way to new experience rather 
than restrict children's thinking and behaving. For example, children 
need to know the techniques of applying paint to paper, but there is a 
difference between teaching these techniques and teaching children 
what to paint. They need to know how to read, not what to read; how 
to experiment, not what to try. The tools for inquiry are essential, but the 
freedom to inquire must be available if creativity is the goal. 

Teaching for Maximal Progress 

The organization of teaching — planning, grouping, selection of ma- 
terials, and use of authority — influences the progress children make in 
becoming more open to experience. We know that creativity is likely to 
be greater when involvement is high and that students who feel a 
personal commitment to learning tend to be more productive and more 
creative in their work. One method teachers use to encourage such per- 
sonal involvement is student participation in planning. As pupils have 
opportunities to state their purposes for a unit of study, block out plans 
for jobs to be done and evaluate their progress, their sense of self- 
direction and responsibility is increased. 

As long as the teacher plans the work and directs each activity, it is 
the teacher who creates — it is his work — and pupils learn only to conform 
to his direction. It is the real and active involvement in planning which 
encourages creativity and allows children to experiment with new and 
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different approaches. But such involvement must be real By allowing 
children to plan only about things which do not matter to them, we run 
the risk of teaching them that democratic processes do not work. Pupil- 
teacher planning that is staged, that requires children to mouth meaning- 
less ritual or to guess what plans the teacher has already decided, can 
negate the importance of planning and restrict creative thinking. The 
areas in which children may be given honest responsibility for planning 
are often limited by the requirements of the curriculum, by school policies 
and schedules, and by the teacher s own responsibility for common learn- 
ings. We do not ask young children, for example, to plan the balance of 
their learning activities or older students to decide course content and 
class schedules. There are laws about compulsory attendance and educa- 
tional requirements that must be met. Certain limitations are necessary 
and should be recognized. Yet within the established limits for student 
involvement in planning, freedom to plan and to make choices, even 
though they may prove to be wrong choices, must be granted. 

Grouping can also contribute to maximum involvement and maximum 
progress. Children can be lost in large-class instruction, can be insulated, 
by the very size of the group, from an> feeling of belonging. The teacher 
who values creativity plans the kind of grouping that allows each child 
to learn at his most rapid pace and to make his unique contribution to 
the class. The variations of such groups are unlimited. Skill learnings in 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, handwriting and the like may be best 
achieved when children who currently have the same needs or are 
working at the same level are brought together for instruction. Grouping 
in these areas needs to be flexible and groups may be reorganized as 
learning rates vary, or groups may be dissolved as particular skills are 
achieved. Work in social studies and science may call for other group- 
ings based on common problems to be solved, shared interests, or the 
use of resource materials. There are times when committees may need 
to carry out jobs for the class as a whole, when teams need to write and 
edit, when small groups want to come together for a listening or an art 
experience, or when individuals may choose to work independently. The 
size and the membership of various groups are determined by the 
purpose to be accomplished, and it is important tha*^ grouping arrange- 
ments be kept fluid and flexible. It is the fixed, static classification, the 
labeled class assignments which close children to their experience. Open- 
ness is fostered best as hoys and girls have opportunities for involvement 
in the many bnds of groups which can contribute to their progress. 
Secondary schook can extend the advantages of flexible grouping 
- arrangements as they provide for the individual selection of courses. 
Instead of assigning students to rigid track programs or requiring them 
to select a single structured sequence of courses to be followed exclu- 
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sively, many hijih schools offer individual programs for each student. 
Witli appropriate guidance a student is then able to select particular 
courses in accordance witli his levels of achievement and ability, his 
interests and his educational and vocational goals. Program revisions can 
be made without penalty to tht? .student. The program planning which is 
possible when requind courses are k(»pt at a minimum and the range of 
electives is increased fosters the interest exploration and the self-direction 
necessary for optimum progress. 

Organization of Materials 

Organization of materials also affects the development of creativity. 
Exclusive use of the stereotyped ])asal reader, the graded spelling book 
and arithmetic text, the single textbook in science and social studies, 
restricts children's perceptions. To learn openness, boys and girls need 
to ba\ e available a wide range of instructional materials — an accessible 
library, refen»HCi»s by different authors representing different points of 
vii»w, books within their range of reading ability that invite use and 
extend individual interests. Books of all kinds— books that cliallenge, 
that teach, that are ready sources of information and new ideas — but 
not books alone. Children also need access to materials which represent 
something other than verbal a])straction. They need pictures, maps and 
globes, projections. Runs and television, models and graphic representa- 
tions. Tlu >' Jearn, too, by listening to records, recordings, radio, television 
—the whole range of audio aids. Finally, to be creative, children need 
materials from which to create; materials that invite doing. Schools should 
provide laboratories and workslmps, corners and resource rooms where 
things can he manipulated, ideas tested, creative expression encouraged. 
Materials which can be contained in pupils* desks or on teachers* shelves 
are not enough. The classroom needs to be extended into other space 
and into the connnunity to give pupils the challenge of vivid and 
meaningful materials for learning. 

Attitudes Toward Subject Matter 

How subject matter is viewed determines its usefulness. Children 
should be helped to see the content of mathematics and science, of 
geography and government and the other social sciences as ways man 
has found to meet situations and solve his problems. The knowledge man 
has accumulated is an important source of information, but we are living 
in a changing world with a changing way of life. The new situations and 
new problems we face today and which we cannot predict tomorrow call 
for new ways of seeing and dealing with the world. Subject matter is too 
often used as a i^ay of teaching people to look backward, to recite past 
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performances, instead of as a medium for preparing students for future 
developments. Content then becomes sterile, even negative, if it inhibits 
new leads and new solutions. Education must deal with subject matter, 
not as an end in itself, but as a means oi helping children to achieve the 
intelligent imagination and creativit\' necessary to find adequate answers 
to the world s increasingly complex problems. 

Subject matter must also be completely open to students. There is no 
information a person ought not to have. It is necessary, therefore, to 
provide ways to help a child face the facts about the world in which he 
lives. Teachers do this to a much greater degree in the areas of science 
and mathematics when the approach is one of discovery rather than of 
history. Here children have opportunities to observe, to experiment, to 
test and prove their findings. Newer teaching methods in arithmetic and 
in the laboratory sciences enccurage pupils to discover what is real, to 
measure and record, and to base conclusions on objective data. The 
scientific method has long been respected as the way to learn in the 
laboratory, and teachers who teach its use are helping children to face 
reality in the world of physical science. 

But not all data can bt calculated or discovered in the test tube. All 
values cannot be proved objectively. All problems of human relations 
and institutions do not have immediate solutions or single right answers. 
Children need to !)e helped to find ways to explore the social sciences, to 
obtain accurate and realistic information about the world of people, of 
government and social change, of cultures and human values. Here schools 
have done less well. We teach facts of citizenship and produce citizens 
who do not vote. We teach the history of a democracy and do not face 
with children the problems of democracy today. We teach the dignity of 
man and overlook the number of Americans who live as second class 
citizens. We teach the theory of international underst«\.iding and co- 
operation and censor facts about competing ideologies. 

Structure of Learning Activities 

Censorship is not appropriate in the classroom. All information should 
be open to children as they seek answers to problems which are real to 
them. There ma\' be no right answers, but the data available to children 
must be accurate and realistic. Open ended questions, free discussions, the 
use of many and varied so irces of information, opportunities to question 
established theories, to think critically and to challenge accepted beliefs — 
these are s' me of the ways teachers can help students to use content to 
produce new ideas. No longer can the single textbook approach, the cen- 
sored sources or the limited and limiti ^ use of f' suffice. 

Ihe structure of learning activities must leave >m for children to 
grow. The strictly planned day, the page-by-page assignment, the kind 
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of schedules which require frequent change of activity, leave no room 
for thoughtful discussions, no time to pursue important questions. Chil- 
dren require structure. They need help in setting purposes; they need 
teacher guidance in defining plans and learning for meaning. But this 
does not mean the persistent nagging of teacher-assigned things to do. 
It does not mean the tight stnicture of every assignment or the ''read 
the chapter and answer the questions'' kind of approach. Structure that 
ties up learning in neat packages, tluit answers questions finally, that 
marks "finished" the learning of any unit of study, does not facilitate teach- 
ing for openness. Learning may be narrowed or cut off entirely by the 
nature and number of requirements. 

Instead, teachers who encourage creativity provide opportunities for 
the extension of learnings through broadly conceived and loosely struc- 
tured activities. They open subject matter for children (as opposed to 
covering it) and encourage thinking beyond the facts as they use projec- 
tive approaches, unsolved problems, and open ended questions. To ask 
children to trace the history of communication is one thing; to explore 
with them how communication affects culture is quite another. Listing 
the industries of Alaska is a paper-and-pencil exercise, but thinking is 
invited when the facts are presented — "Whaling was once a very important 
industry in Alaska. A change in man s social needs caused a decline in 
this industry." Children are challenged to go beyond — ''What happens 
to people who are thus put out of a job? Should the government help 
these people?" It is the unsolv ed problem rather than the factual question 
and answer that encourager freedom of thought and children's respect 
for their own mental processes. It can help them to change concepts in 
the light of new evidence and to build a sense of personal responsibility 
for increasing knowledge and solving problems. 

Opening Up New Experiences 

More loosely structured activities also provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to make decisions. The attitudes we build toward learning are much 
influenced by open structures which help children to find self-direction for 
their own learning. With more opportunities for choice, we might have 
less compliance, less conformrng, less dependence on teacher direction, 
!c?ss asking "wliat should I do now?" and more active involvement, more 
individual asponsibility for learning for tomorrow. It is not easier teach- 
ing, but is more purposeful learning that open structure invites. 

The great current need for people who can generate new, fresh solu- 
tions demands that schools give attention to the development of inquiring 
n.inds. New experiences beyond routine subject matter and reading and 
writing exercises need to l)e opened for children. We want children to 
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be critically perceptive of all of their environment, using the various 
senses other than .s«eing and hearing alone. They need to know the full 
range of sensory reactions — how things taste and smell and feel. Our 
abnost exclusive orientation to the visual and auditory closes to children 
the rich experiences available when opportunities are provided to discover 
and appreciate new flavors and odors, new textures and touch. Children 
learn with all of their senses; such learning needs to be opened. 

Children also learn as they encounter cultures different from their own. 
Too many schools are limited by the cultural confines of their own com- 
munities, and the learnings they provide for children reflect this restric- 
tioa Instead, we must provide experiences which introduce children to 
customs and traditions, religions and institutions different from their own. 
Part of such introduction can be vicarious learning as long as it is based 
in reality and not in the stereotyped or superficial folkways which charac- 
terize too many typical social studies units. But it is more than informa- 
tion that is needed; more than a factual study of other people and theii 
ways of life that is required. New learnings in this area must include 
emotional as well as intellectual experiencing. Learning about people 
involves an empathy, a feeling with them, an acceptance of differences, 
and an appreciation of variability in values and behavior. This can best be 
achieved as children have opportunities for personal contact and inter- 
action with other groups, as they visit at firsthand other communities, 
churches, schools and cultural centers. 

Finally, creativity can be fostered as communication is opened up for 
children. The strong emphasis which the school places on language de- 
mands that teachers understand how children differ in language develop- 
ment and what environmental factors stimulate or limit its growth. 
Language learning is unique for each individual, and the influences of 
the family, the socioeconomic level and the subculture need to be taken 
into account as we test and teach and make judgments about children. 
The teacher, too, must be acutely aware of the language he uses and its 
influence on pupil behavior — how requests are made, directions given, 
criticism or acceptance implied by tone of voice or turn of phrase. To 
make language a more meaningful medium of communication, children 
must have many opportunities to talk with both adults and other chil- 
dren, to engage in discussions to clarify meanings, and to work through 
the misunderstandings which semantics and usage may create. 

But language — the abstraction of verbal symbols — is not the only 
avenue of communication, and here again the school improves learning 
as it makes new media available. Children are er.couraged to be creative 
as they are helped to experiment with other ways of expressing their own 
unique ideas. For some it may be painting or drawing, for others music 
or dance; it may be sculpturing or model building, pantomime or mathe- 
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matical expression — each medium can convey personal meaning. Com- 
munication implies a two-way process^ a n^eeption as well as an expression 
of ideas, and response cannot be overlooked. To understand the meaning 
of creative work, to feel what the artist was ieeling. to see the world 
through his senses, builds ihv ihilds awareness of the rich variety of 
communication media and invites their use. 

Encouraging Experimental Attitudes 

The release of creativity in the classroom does not occur by chance. 
It requires a careful restructuring of learning activities to encourage and 
support experimental attitudes. Experiences must be planned to extend 
children's ideas, to develop their skills of divergent thinking, and to 
stinuilatc the fluency of idea production. Brainstormings "out in the blue*' 
thinking, speculating *\vhat would happen if (if we had no language, if 
pills replaced food, if no one pn^d taxes, if — and children are quick to 
supply the conditions), are gimmicks, yes, but techniques, too, that help 
some children to break through the barrier of rigid question-and-answer 
ihinkinu. The variations of such techniques are endless, limited only by 
the teachers own creativity; for example, confronting children with 
pictures — "You tell the story" with toys— "Make it better to play with*'; 
witii syml)ols — "You finish the picture"; with sentence tags — ^"'You com- 
plete the idea''; with a safety pin or other everyday ol)ject — "Find how 
many ways this can he used"; with limericks — *'You supply the punch 
line"; with unsolved problems and common tools that must be used in tm- 
common ways. These are games, wonderful fun for childrei*, but they 
are op^wrtunities, too, for teachers to identify and to encourage divergent, 
creative thinking and problem solving. Too often teachers have restricted 
children's curiosity and their play with ideas and have condemned the 
fantasies and the daydreams that may keep wondering alive. 

A natural extension and development of children's fun with ideas is 
the attitude of trying and improvising, and this, too. must be fostered. 
It has been said that the genius of .\merica is that it is a "nation of con- 
trivers/' This attitude of trying, contriving, improvising, should be en- 
couraged and expanded in every direction. So many school activities are 
not creative in nature. Rote learning, factual recall, premature closure, 
pencil and paper tests — these and other modes of teaching need to be 
re-examined for their effect on openness. 

The arts — music, painting, drama, dance — have long been coi;sidered 
areas for expression of self. Techniques are taught, but only when chil- 
dren see their need. There is room for individuality, for each child's 
unique creation out of his own experiencing and becoming. The arts are 
a vital part of a school program geared to teaching creativity, but crea- 
tivity does not stop here. Too often we relegate the creative process to 
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the art room, equating it only with self-expression. VVe overlook its use- 
fulness in other subject areas. The creative process operates also in re- 
lation to the physical environment, and the whole range of science 
teaching can foster its growth. It is not encouraged by tracing the his- 
tory of science or repeating workbook experiments or textbook assign- 
ments, although all of these may be necessary for the acquisition of 
basic skills and understandings. Rather, it is developed as students have 
opportunities to do their own investigating* to sense problems, to con- 
centrate on possible solutions, to develop insights to be tested and 
elaborated. Science teaching must go beyond identification and classi- 
fication if it is to produce the inventors and innovators our technological 
society requires. 

Unsolved problems and questions of human values challenge creative 
thinking in the social sciences. Here, perhaps more than in any other area, 
openness and originality need to be emphasized. Children must be helped 
to learn how to learn about themselves and others, their cultures, their 
needs, their institutions, their efforts lo build a better way of life. Learn- 
ing the facts is not enough; "why" and **how" must be added to "what'*; 
not right answers but host answers must be encouraged. The problems 
are real, and teaching efforts need to be directed to helping pupils under- 
stand those problems in all of their reality and to search for new and 
better solutions. Teaching of English or of the separate language arts 
can be expanded to a broade* view of all of communication. Language 
is a living, changing process; it is not contained in formal grammar or 
spelling and handwriting exercises. Learning its use and its power can 
contribute to children's verbal fluency and originality, to their sensing 
ambiguities, to elaborating and building on ideas. Arithmetic, too, can 
be more than facts and aphorisms. Although one of the most sequential 
of all learnings, it can extend children's thinking to different number 
bases, to new approaches to problem solving, to a variety of solutions, 
to concepts, instead of facts- and to insights instead of rote learning. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL FOR OPENNESS AND 

CREATIVITY 

Teaching for creativity requires creative teaching. It calls for a 
facilitating environment and a restructuring of learning activities. It is 
not easy teaching, but makes new demands of every teacher and every 
resource. The price is high, but the development of adequate personalities 
who are creative and open to experience is the function of the school and 
the price must be met. 

Schools are invariably organized with emphasis on either the person 
as a learner or on the program which must be slavishly followed. Some 
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research that analyzed the roles of extension leaders indicated that leaders 
were either oriented predominantly toward the person or toward the 
program. Educational leaders, with their subsequent school organiza- 
tion, operate schools according to this basic orientation* For creativity, 
school organization must be focused on the learner because it is he who 
cradles within himself the creative potential. The program of the school 
must be "tailor-made** so as to release this potential. Kelley says this is 
not likely when the child as the learner must meet the **preconceived 
standards, grade levels, and all of the other paraphernalia of the adult- 
centered schooL" 

Mechanical Factors Affect Openness and Creativity 

The buildings, their type of construction, location and size are highly 
influential factors for openness which affect creativeness* Oftentimes 
schools, built for posterity, have been so substantial that future modifica- 
tion was impractical if not impossible. Flexible, movable, adjustable walls 
may add different dimensions to new ways of organizing classroom 
settings for creative learnings* This will facilitate all types of group work, 
but at the same time it should provide a place for the student "to get 
away from it all." This urgent need was reflected in a statement recently 
heard by a high school teacher when a student blurted out, **I am worn out 
with groups — I want to get somewhere to think and work on my own/' 
Quiet **alone spots" are premiums in the school of today (and even 
in the community) where one can solo his work and thoughts, giving his 
own unique organization to experience* 

School settings should make it possible for students to have what 
Maslow calls "peak" experiences. He further states that all of the peak 
experiences are (among ether characteristics) integrative, combining 
observation, insight and feeling, and they are life-validating, that is, 
they make life worthwhile. The school plant and curriculum should be 
so organized as to facilitate creative experiences in children and youth, 
and the experiences should not be peripheral education, but should be 
the primary focus. 

The School Can Be Extended for Creativeness 

The schedule can be flexible, thus providing opportunity for children 
and youth to expand beyond the **two by four" teaching methods (within 
the two covers of the book and four walls of the classroom). Flexible 
scheduling makes it possible to extend the classroom so that the open en- 
vironment becomes a living laboratory* In these new settings there are 
varied opportunities for extended learnings and creative leadership* 
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For example, an adventuresome elementary principal planned a three- 
day overnight outing for his sixth grade students with the purpose of 
extending the classroom to the out-of-doors. Their academic learnings 
took on new meaning as functional arithmetic was needed for time 
schedules, amounts of food and water; science came to life through 
creative discoveries as students werfe surrounded by and absorbed in 
nature study and the science of living things. This elementary school 
principal who had known these boys and girls from the first day of the 
first grade remarked, "One of the most significant things that happened 
was the leadership that emerged in this new environment. James had 
never shown any capacity as a leader, but he proved to be a natural on 
the nature trail. He was most ader^ ate in this new situation and was 
respected in the new leadership role because of his knowledge of living 
science. Similarly a shy, timid girl emerged as a natural organizer and 
leader of the clean-up detail/* 

Modifications of the routine school pattern and extension of the school 
day have provided time and facilities for clubs and other interest groups 
of students who were intrinsically motivated. Time, facilities and en* 
couragement should be provided students who wish to work together 
Students who are attracted by mutual interest, students who are stimu- 
lating and challenging to each other, as well as the highly motivated, 
should be taken into account in the organization of the school day. How- 
ever, on occasion, the interest and subsequent pursuit of a particular 
student may be of a solitary nature, and the school should take this into 
account. School leaders with flexible and open types of school organiza- 
tion, plus positive relationships with t. achers and students, can be instru- 
mental in facilitating creativeness. Marie Rasey summed it up when she 
said, *The creator creates and is himself created." ^ 



^ Marie I. Rasey. ^'Creativity and Its Psychological Implications." Educa- 
tional Leadership 13: 288; February 1956. 
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THE FEELING OF 
IDENTIFICATION 



Man is a social being built in relationship to others. 

The fully functioning person thinks well of others and there- 
fore sees his stake in others. 

The life good to live depends on the quality of the people 
around the individual. His world needs to be populated by 
people whom he can view as facilitating. 

The life good to live is a cooperative one*. When the person 
is part of something (consulted and involved), then he be- 
comes responsible. 

The feeling of oneness with ones fellows produces in the 
truly adequate person a liigh degree of responsible, trustworthy 
behavior. 

The truly adequate personality has the capacity for identifica- 
tion with his fellows. The feeling of identification seems to pro- 
duce a deep sensitivity to the feelings and attitudes of others. 

One learns to identify with others, depending upon the nature 
of his contacts with the important people in his Hfe. 

When we are able to free the individual from his defensive- 
ness, so that he is open to the wide range of his own needs, 
as well as the wide range of environmental and social demands, 
liis reactions may be trusted to be positive, forward-looking, 
constructive . . . one of his deepest needs is for affiliation and 
communication with others. 

When an individual is fully himself, he can*jot help but be 
realistically socialized — sensitive to other individuals with whom 
he is in relationship. 

The need for love characterizes every human being tliat is 
born. No psychological healtli is possible unless the "inner 
nature" of the person is fundamentally accepted, loved and re- 
spected by others. 

Xo ideally good relation to another human being, especially 
a child, is possible without "being-love** — especially it is nece.*;- 
sary for teaching, along with the Taoistic, trusting attitude it 
implies. 
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THE IDEAS 

There is agreement among our four invited authors that fully func- 
tioning people have a feeling of oneness with their fellow men and a 
conviction that all human beings are involved in man's destiny. They 
seem to be acutely aware that what happens to other people has an 
effect on what happens to them. This does not imply conformity or 
sameness, since adequate people have little fear of being their unique 
selves. Nor does it mean a **hail fellow well met' attitude. It means, 
rather, a sincere feeling of identification with other human beings and a 
strong desire to be useful, to contribute, to be responsible and to serve 
humankind. While some fully functioning people spend much of their 
time alone, their work nevertheless expresses a real concern for others. 

Combs, Kelley, Maslow and Rogers are very much in agreement con- 
cerning the idea that adequate persons are responsible and trustworthy 
and that survival of our democratic society depends on an increasing 
number of responsible and ttustworthy persons who have the capacity 
for identification with their h^\o\v men. They recognize that we live in a 
tremendously interdepend' nt and cooperative society which requires 
members who think well of each other, who trust each other and who 
see their stake in others. 

The four authors perceive human beings as basically cooperative, 
constructive, forward-looking, trustworthy and respoiisible. They reject 
the pessimistic views of the nature of man which have plagued us ^' - 
centuries. They find little justification for beliefs which imply that it is 
human nature for man to be belligerent, lazy and selfish. It is only the 
maladjusted and inadequate people who find it necessary to engage in 
such destructive behavior and to pit themselves against their fellow 
men. Fully functioning people trust others and are themselves tnist- 
worthy. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

These concepts have far reaching implications for educational thought 
and practice. Accepting children as responsible and trustworthy human 
beings from the very beginning of each new class is by no means a uni- 
versal assumption. We are just beginning to realize what is really involved 
if we attempt to practice in the classroom the implications of these 
concepts. 

First and foremost, schools must foster identification and help children 
to gain a realistic feeling of belonging. To do this a child needs to be 
surrounded by people whom he can view as facilitating, with whom he 
can develop satisfying relationships. Identification is learned from experi- 
ence with others and the school should provide experiences which make 
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this leaniinj; pi)ssil)k'. IVacliers must be experienced as friendly repre- 
sentatives of society. Classrooms themselves must be **Rood" societies 
on a small scale. The school must emphasize sharing and helping in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust where everyone can experience a feeling of 
oneness. When children are actively involved in the teaching-learning 
process and frel that they hiwv a part in tlie functioning of the school, 
they become responsible — they become trustworthy. As Kelley suggests, 
children are not likely to sabotage something they consider to be 
their own. 

Cooperation 

TliC feeling of identification is most likely to be found in schools 
which foster cooperative rather than competitive experiences. Identifi- 
cation is learned from experiences which brinv, people together rather 
than set them apart. Hence, identification is more likely to be learned 
from cooperative rather than competitive relationships. Competitive 
experiences here refer primarily to competition among individuals such 
as competition for marks, prizes and the like. Such competition is essen- 
tially a destructive force in tlie development of a person's feeling of 
identification. Competition fosters movement against or away from other 
people and, in general, a mistrust of one s fellows. Cooperation, on the 
other hand, encourages trust and movement toward other people and 
the affiliation and communication with others necessary for identification. 

This is not to imply that all competitive experiences are destructive. 
Competition between groups in a friendly atmosphere may very well 
foster cooperative behavior within groups. If such experiences in coop- 
eration increase an individual s feeling of identification, then they can 
be of value. However, if cooperation within a group is achieved at the 
expense of hostility toward a much larger segment of mankind, even 
competition between groups needs to be questioned. For example, it is 
debatable if cooperative experiences on athletic teams in our highly 
competitive sports era are worth the cost. When "win at any cost'* attitudes 
prevail, there is certainly little chance of participants' developing an in- 
creased feeling of identification outside their own membership. Believing 
that a feeling of identification is important for the development of fully 
functioning people, we need, therefore, to take a closer look at competi- 
tion between groups as well as individuals and to determine whether 
we can afford the continued encouragement of such practices. 

While there is competition in many facets of our society, it does not 
follow that we need to provide more of it in our schools. The mere fact 
of the existence of a practice in the larger society does not warrant its 
unquestioned inclusion in the curriculum. There is a serious question 
concerning the advisability of imposing competition on children in a 
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classroom. A close look at the classroom will reveal that it is quite differ- 
cat from those normal societal situations where competition prevails. 
Men and women have many choices concerning the age and sex of asso- 
ciates, size of group, physical surroundings and area of specialization in 
which they compete with others. Even then, they are more likely to 
cooperate than compete. Much of the time they are not forced to compete 
with the same individuals with whom they cooperate. School children, 
on the other hand, do not have such choices. They are usually placed in 
one room with one teacher for at least one year, surrounded by people of 
the same age, half of whom are the opposite sex, and are expected to 
work and play in the same general academic and activity areas. Competi- 
tion under these circumstances is not at all like that of adults. Further- 
more, if competition is imposed on all the children in a typical elementary 
school classroom, a child is placed in the difiicult position of competing 
and cooperating with the same classmates. Such an atmosphere stands 
httle chance of fostering identification. 

Not only do we need to know where competition serves a useful pur- 
pose and where it does not, but we need to know its limitations. There 
are many half-truths about the value of competition which do not become 
whole-truths when competition is increased. Little do we realize the high 
cost we pay in human discouragement as a result of the many losers and 
few winners in competitive classrooms. 

We cannot afford this loss if we hope to maintain and enhance our 
democratic way of life. Combs ^ states three misconceptions concerning 
competicion which are representative of our many false beliefs in this 
vital area and suggests facts based on what we know about human be- 
havior and the society in which we live: 

Myth: We live in a competitive society. 

Fact; We live in the most cooperative, interdependent society the world 
has ever known. 

Myth: Competition is a powerful motivating force. 

Fact: Only those compete who think they have a ch?.nce of winning. 

The rest ignore the competition. 
Myth: Competition is a useful device for controlling and improving quality. 
Fact: Competition is inefficient and outmoded as a means for quality 

production. 

Rather than attempt to make competition, which seems to work for a 
few, work for all and attempt to convince all people that sportsmanship 
and fair play are the highest of all virtues, let us, instead, consider limit- 
ing competition to games where winners and losers can relate as dignified 

* Arthur W. Combs. "The Myth of Competition." Childhood Education 33: 
364-69; February 1957. 
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and worthy huiiian beings with no loss or gain of status. Let us avoid the 
use of competition as a panacea. Instead let us encourafje the broader 
use of cooperation from which much greater degrees of identification are 
likely to result. 

Perhaps we should emphasize again that cooperation does not mean 
blind obedience or conformity, but rather an active, responsible type of 
behavior in which there is little fear of saying "no/* being different or 
making mistakes. There is a difference between being cooperative and 
being obedient; between being responsible and following direc'ions; and 
between being trustworthy and being neat, nice and courteous. The essen- 
tial difference lies in thr distinction between active behavior and passive 
behavior. 

Identification and Activity 

The feeling of identification is a consequence of interaction. It grows 
out of experiences in human interrelationships. Such relationships are 
hindered in classrooms where activity is frowned upon and passivit>' 
rewarded. To foster identification we need more schools and more class- 
rooms with a climate which encourages active-constructive behavior. 

Almost without exception teachers and administrators today say that 
they prefer people who are active and constructive in their behavior. 
An informal expression of opinion concerning the ideal student, obtained 
by one of the members of the Yearbook Committee during the past 10 
years, tends to verify this. 

He found, for example, that teachers and administrators say they pre- 
fer "active-constrt'ctive" people. Upon further anJysis, however, it be- 
came apparent that the basic preference of teacihvrs as they actually 
work with the children in classrooms was "const ructi\ eness." Administra- 
tors, too. preferred constructiveness in teachers. Thus, constnictiveness 
was prized more than activity. This sounds fine at first glance, but the 
meaning these teach(TS and administrators assigned to constructiveness 
was more like }:oo(l, obedient and courteous! Even though teachers ex- 
pressed an intellectual preference for active-C(m:Jtructive children in the 
classroom, they really wanted passive children. Active-constructive chil- 
dren apparently make too man\ mistakes for teachers who give top 
priority to "goodness.'* Thus, in practice, many teachers and administra- 
tors encourage passive rather than active behavior. This is not conducive 
to the development of fully functioning people, to the kind of interaction 
required for developing strong feelings of identification. 

A similar paradox exists in regard to discipline. Teachers prefer both 
well beluixed and well adjusted children. But the ''nngs teachers need 
to do to produce adequate people, such as freeing and trusting, are 
directly contrary- to what is usually thought necessary for discipline, 
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such as control and coercion. Unfortunately, many teachers have not yet 
found the courage to relax their control As a consequence many settle 
for well behaved children, a condition that can be quickly and certainly 
produced, rather than well adjusted ones, who require greater freedom 
and longer time to develop. 

Teachers who have an understanding of responsible and trustworthy 
behavior, as exemplified in fully functioning people, would make different 
choices. They would choose active rather than passive students, knowing 
that it is only out of active interaction with the world that the self 
can J^row and develop. Destructive behavior would be viewed by such 
teachers as a mistake or as a result of misconceptions, both of which can 
provide the stimulation for valuable learning experiences. Out of active 
participation and active cooperation with no fear of **bad" behavior comes 
responsible, trustworthy behavior. In other words, in order to encourage 
a large percentage of active-constructive learners, teachers must find the 
courage to accept upheaval. They must learn to live with some chaos 
without being threatened. If they want active and creative people, they 
must be prepared for some confusion and problems. This seems to be 
diflBcult for teachers who set "good" behavior as the primary and abso- 
lute goal for children. Perhaps this is one of the first changes needed in 
the attitudes of teachers in order for the school to contribute significantly 
to the development of fully functioning people. 

Elimination of Segregation 

Another destructive force in the fostering of identification is segrega- 
tion. When children are segregated by race, religion, sex, intellectual 
ability, socioeconomic status, or even age, they are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of learning to identify with all of mankind. When children leam 
through experiencing segregation that large segments of mankind are 
inferior or superior as human beings, it is difficult for them to acquire 
a feeling of oneness with their fellow men. It is important that teachers 
provide children with opportunities for interaction with people who are 
different, in an atmosphere where difference is valued rather than feared. 
Children can then learn to relate to a wider segment of mankind and to 
increase their faith in people who appear different from themselves. 

We need to take a close look at the structure of classrooms today 
and to assess realistically our segregation practices. While segregation 
because of race and skin color is a disgrace internationally and certainly 
a serious threat to the fostering of identification, it is by no means the 
only way in which we practice segregation. Many children spend their 
entire school day year after year with people of the same religion, sex 
and socioeconomic status. They are thus cut off from the experiences with 
people who are different In addition, many of these same children grow 
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Up in the narrow culture of a suburb or a ten<*ment area. We need to 
ask the question, "Can we afford such restricted experiences in our 
struggle for a truly working democracy a«^ well as for world survival?" 
Education in the future will have to come to grips with this problem. 

While other practices of segregation ore more subtle and often over- 
looked, they are nevertheless threats to effective identification. One ex- 
ample is the time honored practice of placing children of approximately 
the same age in each grade of our iiiniost universal graded system. Chil- 
dren 110 longer have the opportunities they once had in our "country'' 
schools to relate effectively with children of different ages. The revived 
interest in the ungraded school and classroom may result in a wider range 
in our classrooms of the future. The day may come when we will structure 
each classroom in an elementary school like an old-fashioned "country** 
school and thus assure children of experiences with many different age 
groups. Whether we eventually choose to make such changes must re- 
main to be seen. At this point ue can at least question the advisability 
of forcing children to spend as many hours per day with the same age 
group us they do at the present time. 

Another example of subtle segregation is the practice of placing chil- 
dren with similar I.Q. scores in the same group. Ability grouping, as it 
is usually called, is experiencing once again a wave of popularity. From 
reading groups in first grade to classes for gifted students in the high 
school, some students are segregated according to ability and achieve- 
ment. We shall not stop here to argue the merits of such grouping for 
facilitating learning. There is the possibility, however, that ability group- 
ing may limit a child's experience in learning to identify with many types 
of people. To the extent that an assignment to an ability group pegs a 
child as to ability and status, it tends to reinforce feelings of either 
inferiority or superiority neither of which is conducive to the develop- 
ment of fully functioning people. 

In an even more indirect way, there is the possibility that ability 
grouping encourages a.id reinforces the very practice^ which make it 
difficult for children to become more active, responsible and trustworthy. 
At a time when teachers need to develop more understanding and respect 
for uniqueness and individual differences, homogeneous grouping tends 
to convince them t!iat all the children in a given class are pretty much 
alike. Since all the children in a homogeneous group are often assumed 
to have approximately the same ability, it makes sense, for example, to 
teach them the same subject matter at the same time and in the same way, 
to give each child the same set of examinations, and to give marks based 
on the bell'Sliaped curve. A low mark merely means that a child is not 
working to capacity and that he must be misbehaving, wasting his time 
or just loafing. Ability grouping thus tends to sanction mass teaching 
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and the competitive marking systt^rn and prevents teachers from learning 
more about individualized instruction and self-evaUiution. Individual 
learning and evaluation help children to find the courage to become their 
tuUy functioning selves. 

CONCEPTS OF THE ADEQUATE PERSON CORfOBORATED 
IN CURRENT PRACTICES 

Practices which provide students with the opportunity to he involved 
as active part' jpants tend to foster identification and contribute to 
the developr.ient of responsible and trustworthy people. Practices which 
help students to feel that tlicir ideas and actions ' ^lly count and that 
they truly belong make possible feelings of identification and the develop- 
ment of more fully functioning people. 

The following three practices arc illustrative of those in a few schools 
today which thv conct^pts iu this yeaibook corroborate: (a) self-govern- 
ment; (h) planniiig, subsequent Jmplemchiation and self-evaluation; 
and (c) encouragement. 

Self-Government 

Student uovornments or student councils provide one of the richest 
oppO'"tunities for the development of a feelin*; of identification and ex- 
periencc in being ;ictivc, icsir^-nsible and trustworthy. If the school is 
very smalK every stud.nit can participate in very meeting as every 
member of a family can participate in a family council. A. S. Neill ^ gives 
a vivid description (^f self-gt)vrrnment in his coeducational private school, 
Summerhill, with an enrollment of 4o students. Usually, l)owever, with 
larger schools such grass roots partic ipation n)ust take place in home- 
rooms or other classroom groups and a representative student council is 
required for student government ot* the total school. 

While a student eoimcil is a nec(^ssary and important part of studcmt 
government and a rieli <*\peri(Mice tnr those ulu^ partic ipate, the most 
vahuible oxperieners in over all participation take place at the homeroom 
or classnjom level. Here, all students can participate as equals, with 
everv person^ including the teaclier. entitlec! to one* ynic. The chairman- 
ship « an rotate so that evrry child has this expedience. In the classroom, 
matters concerninu exeryday relatioiisliips can be discussed. Rules and 
regulations, if necessary, can be formuh.tc*d. Rei:nlar meetings rather 
than emeigency meetings can be planned .so that participants experience 
living out the consequences of their decisions wlu^tlier the decisions were 

'Alexander S. N<'ill. Summrrliill: ,\ Badiail .\}ij)rnai n to Child Rearing* 
New York: Hart Publishiiig Co.. rj6U. p. 
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mistakes or not. When people are aware that they are involved in making 
decisions which really matter and that they are trusted to vote intelli- 
gently, they become more and more active, cooperative and responsible. 

It is important to point out here that identification is learned from 
participation in real experiences. Valuable as student governments can oe 
in giving students feelings of belonging and identification, such learnings 
can easily be destro\ed by fearful teachers and administrators who 
attempt subtly, or not so subtly, to manipulate and control decisions or 
resort too often to the veto. Under such circumstances, students may 
come to the conc lusion that their student government is not a real thing 
but a game. If it is a game, who shall blame the students if they treat 
it so? 

Many faculties also have effective self-governments. Small faculties 
usually make important decisions as a total group, whereas large faculties 
rely heavily on a facult\- council consisting of representatives from teach- 
ing and administration. Although the structure is important, the vital key 
to successful self-government is how participants relate to one another. 
Members must feel that they can participate both as equal human beings 
and as their unique selves. It is crucial that there be a total faculty 
atmosphere of mutual trust in whicli members can really trust their 
representatives on a faculty council. Administrators need to trust teacher 
groups to make decisions. Faculty involvement in making important 
decisions not only helps teachers to feel more important and more 
responsible but also makes education itself appear more worthwhile. 
Faculty involvement consistently seems to enrich the quality of inter- 
personal relationsliips which in turn seems to improve the effectiveness 
of self-government. 

Planning, Implementation, Evaluation 

Teacher-pupil planning is similar to student government, but it is 
confined primarily to the teaching-learning process in the classroom and 
is often more individualized. Obviously this does not refer to the teacher 
manipulated planning in which the teacher waits for his own ideas to 
come from the students. It is important that teacher-pupil planning be 
sincere and that it take pLcc among persons of mutual dignity and 
integrity. Within the limitations set by stato laws and school rules, stu- 
dents need to feel that their ideas will count or teacher-pupil planning 
becomes a sham. An\' attempt by the teacher to guide with a capital ^'G** or 
coerce, however nicely or sweetly, is almost sure to sabotage teacher- 
pupil planning. Students are keen observers and are expeus at spotting 
pseudo democracy. 

In much the same manner, administrator-teacher planning must be a 
truly creative and cooperative effort in which each person is important 
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and in which an individuaKs ideas really make a difference. Administrator^ 
teacher planning merely for the sake of "rubber-stamping/* while making 
a pretense at democratic planning, is a farce. Teachers are usually inter- 
ested in serving on planning committees but» if, for example, limits of 
decisions are not clarified or if decisions in question are already decided 
by budget, teachers resent, and rightfully so, being involved. Only involve- 
ment in planning in which participants have a part in decisions, in which 
their judgment adds to the quality oi decisions, and in which they see 
the decision put to use results in increased feelings of identification. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the total process of teacher^ 
pupil planning and the teaching learning process is self-evaluation. Self- 
evaluation both completes and begins the cycle of learning — planning, 
work and evaluation. Whether it is an individual or a group project, 
evaluution gives a student a feeling that he is involved and, of course, 
leads to better and better planning and work. 

Many teachers have h^irned that one of the great harms we do to chil- 
dren is to take away fn)m tl;em opportunity to paitici)xite in evaluative 
procedures. Failure to involve a person in evaluation robs him of much 
of the excitement of learning. Responsibility for learning can only be 
learned by bciu^^ iiiten responsibility — not by having alU or even part of 
it, taken away. In classrooms where children are learning responsibility 
effectively, teachers attempt never to do for a child what he can do 
for himself. 

In a similar way, parents as well as teachers ar? becoming more effective 
in their parent-child-teacher-school relationships, \fany teachers invite 
children to take part in parent-child-teacher conferences and thus involve 
the child as a responsible participant. Parents are learning, also, not to 
do for a child what he can do for himself. Unless it is literally a matter of 
life or death, parents are learning not to rob children of the valuable 
experience of establishing their own relationships with teachers and 
schools. If homework or discipline problems arise between a child and his 
teacher, for example, such parents encourage the child to evaluate, plan 
and wr out his own solutions. Children lot^rn responsibility by being 
provided with opportunities to assume it. Whei: a child knows that he is 
assuming some worthwhile lesponsibilities and thus feels responsible, he 
develops a strong feeling of belongingness and identification. 

Adequate persons, we have seen, are responsible and trustwortliy. 
Such patterns of behavior, however, are not learn-^d through being treated 
as irresponsible or untrustworthy. Responsibility can only be learned from 
involvement, from being given a chance to try one s wings. Giving children 
responsibilities, of course, runs the risk that they may make mistakes. 
These mistakes, furthermore, may even be annoying, embarrassing or, 
worse still, expensive to adults, so that there is a great temptation to with- 
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hold responsibility. I'l^s can ofttMi be rationalized by assuring ourselves 
that We are not really robbint; the child of an opportunity to learn an 
important lesson — "We are only waiting until he is older and more ma- 
ture." Unfortunately, protectiuii children from making mistakes only pro- 
longs their dependence and makes the assumption of responsibility even 
more difficult. If through our own irrational fear of mistakes we rob chil- 
dren oi their opportunities to learn responsibility, we have no one to blame 
but ourselves \i later they beha\e irresponsibly or feel no identification 
with values we liold dear. 

. Encouragement 

Nothing n more encouraging to a student than the feeling that adults 
really trust him. Such encouragement lielps to create the feeling that 
one is a trustworthy person, and fosters basic feelings of self-respect, 
(*n the one hand, and identificatitm with one's fellows, on the other. Some 
teachers trust every child from tlie very beginning of their relationship 
and students are able to sense it. Such teachers accept a child fully as he 
is. reuardless of his beliavior or his intelligence, and concentrate on what 
he eai. do rather than what he cannot do. This is a most powerful means 
of inviting trust from students and attaining mutual trust. This does not 
mean that a teacher should be a doormat or a naive fool, but it does 
mean the teacher must have infinite patience while suspicious students 
wait to see if the trust is genuine. The result is worth the effort, however. 
\Vc certainly cannot hope to develop more rustworthy people if we do 
not surround them with people who trust them. 

Freedom is equally encouraging. .\ child is quick to perceive the subtle 
diaerence bclween an ultimatum and a choice, even when only between 
two lhin^^s. When one has a choice, he is free to say *W as well as "yes." 
Tlie freedom to say "nt)** without loss of status prevails in few of oui 
dassroDHiS today. Such freedom seems to be on the increase, however, as 
more and more teachers are learning the value of ireedom and acceptance. 
When cliildren can comfortably say "no" to a teacher, one can guess 
that there i : a relationship of mutual respect as human beings. This is 
a must before students can accept freedom without fear. Only in a free 
atmosphere, with mutual trust for each other, can students learn to be 
active, responsible and trustworthy. 

.•\s mentioned earlier in this chapter, the imposition of competition 
( especially me marking system), segregation, and the rewarding of 
passive behavior are practices to be questioned. These practices foster 
passivent\ss. irresponsibility and mistrust, even hate and fear. They are 
destructi\e fe ces workinij against the development of a feeling of 
identification. 
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Practices which rely on int^thotls of discouraiieincnt rather than en- 
couragement are to be questioned also. Methods of discouragement, for 
the most pa/t, are hased on fear, coercion, bribes, force, pressure, punish- 
ment and, in general, personal imposition of teacher authority. Perhaps 
the most discouraging of all is autocracy hidden bt^hind niceness; kind- 
ness, patiencf! and even "understanding.'* Erich Fromm ^ has referred to 
this as "anoHNTTious authority.'* This anon> in(Mis type of control can be 
very misleading. On the surface it usually appears that discipline and 
learning are improved. What really happens, though, is that the superior- 
inferior relationship basic to autocracx" is subtly reinforced and the subor- 
dinates (students) have even less desire to be active and responsible. 
Students may be more obedient and conforming but not more fully 
functioning. Sucli an atmosphere is not encouraging and does not develop 
an increased feelinij of mutual trust or identification. 

.\lniost all methods of discouragement are based on misconceptions 
concerninu the nature of man. such as the belief that man is basically 
lazv and had. I'nfortunately, many teachers today still believe that stu- 
dents will not learn anything unless they are forced to do so and that one 
must let the students know who is boss or there will be no work or order. 
These assumptions make it extremely difficult for many teachers to trust 
students. There are still teachers who believe that "familiarity, breeds 
contempt" and are, literally, afraid to be friendly with students. These 
almost universal methods of discouragement are certainly to be questioned 
if we hope to develop responsible and trustworthy people with a strong 
feeling of identification. 

NEW PRACTICES SUGGESTED BY THESE CONCEPTS OF 
THE FULLY FUNCTIONING PERSON 

It is difficult lu suggest practices which are entirely new since there 
have been teachers and administrators at all levels of education who have 
practiced one or more of these concepts from time to time in the history 
of education in the Unil'^d States. We are reminded of teachers like 
Caroline Pratt * and Hughes Meams * who trusted children enough to 
give them tremendous fr.^edom. They found that children assumed 
responsibility to work under these conditions. Teachers, in many of our 

•Erich Fromm. Escape from Freedom, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1941. 305 p. 

* Caroline Pratt. / Learn from Children; An Adventure in Pro;iressivc Edth 
cation. New York: Simon und Schuster. 1948. 204 p. 

• Hughes Mearns. Creative Power; The Education of Youtli in the Creative 
Arts. ReMSed edition. New York: Dover Publications, 1939. 272 p. 
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experimental lab()rati)ry schools, involve students as active participants 
and trust children by giving them many choices such as embcdied in the 
principle of self-selection introduced 30 years ago by Willard Olson.** The 
trust, freedom and acceptance in Nhirie Rasey's ^ college class, described 
in This Is Teachini^, and in Nathaniel Cantors graduate class, described 
in The Tcachini:<: — ^Lcarnin^ Process, illustrate well the practice of 
many of these concepts. 

There have been and are many presidents* superintendents, super- 
visors and principals who have practiced these concepts in administration 
and supervision. Suffice it to say, however, that it is not easy to practice 
these concepts in large, unwieldy systems organized vertically from top 
to bottom where competition for higher status and salary overshadows 
any desire for cooperation. Our best examples are usually found in small 
schools or small units of larj^e systems. One admires Goddard College 
for stating in its catalog that students are not marked. The freedom 
described in Sutnmerhill ® seems to prevail throughout the entire school 
organization. Unfortunately, relatively few educational systems have 
developed to the point at which student marking systems and teacher 
rating plans have been eliminated. 

Horizontal Versus Vertical Organization 

Generally speaking, we must find a way to organize schools and class- 
rooms horizontally rather than vertically. That is to say, classroom and 
school atmospheres need to be created in which human beings relate to 
each other on a horizontal plane rather than a vertical scale. In a horizontal 
organizational structure, people learn to be useful as unique and different 
individuals and yet relate as equal human beings. In a vertical organiza- 
tional struchirc, difference is used to determine status and people relate 
as superior and inferior human beings. \ horizontal organizational struc- 
ture seems more likely to encourage active, responsible and trustworthy 
behavior. Since almost all participants in a vertical organizational struc- 
ture are subordinates, such an atmosphere actually promotes passive and 
irresponsible behavior. We need to learn to create an atmosphere of 
freedom without license — in which people are free to be themselves and 

•Willard Olson. Child Development. Second edition. Boston; D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1960. 497 p. 

^ Marie Rasev. This Is Teaching. New Yoik: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
217 p. 

•Nathaniel Cantor. The Teachings — ^Learnin^ Process:. New York; Dr>*den 
Press, 1953. 350 p. 

• Alexander S. Neill. op. cit^ 
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in which they have a firliiin ot ich-utification with others who arc free 
to be their uniqtie selves. 

It is vital for us to recoiini/c that the traditional nicthods no longer 
work. Even thouuh we are still in a period of transition from autocratic 
to democratic relatioivchip.s, therr is no turniim back. For any one 
person there is no gradual transition from the old to the new. The break 
has to be clean. Pessimistic views eoneeniin;; the nature of man and 
methods of disccuirauement havr to be discarded. One has to enter 
tvhokhcartaUu into a cooperativf adventure with those involved. 
Nfistakes will he made and new problems, often more complicated than 
before, will t merue. Wf must learn to view tlu-st- new piobK-m situations 
not as catastroplu-s. but rather as \aluable learuiu'.; experiences which 
would not have been possible if the mistakes had not been made in the 
Erst place. 

To be more specific, administrators and super\isors need to provide 
teachers with more freedom to work. Staff members, too. need to feel 
identification and involvement. .Ml members of the stalf need to feel that 
thev are acceptable as they are. that th-y ar(> trusted and that they can 
he then'selves. Channels of connnunication need to be open. Staff mem- 
bers should be involved, not just plac ed on committees. Kepilar hiculty 
meetings in which membcTs are active participants are often sufRcient^ 
PeoplcViU feel involved if. when ui\en responsibility, they are trusted 
and giNcn freedom to he responsible. Cooperation should be encoura.mjcl. 
but not as a wav of conipetinu f.^r top ratinu. Each teacher should be 
encouraged to ev aluate himself and his teac hinc ae.d to become more fulh 
functioninc in his own unique way. 

In the classroom, teachers need to provide students with freedom to 
w(»rk. Anvthing whi( h chips awav at a .student's freedom to learn should 
he eliminated. TeaduT-pupil and iuvlix idual planning with many choices 
shoidd replace tvpical assignments. Self-cvahiation should replace teacher 
imposed ev.duation. Teachers must learn the "art of encouraiiement as 
they trust and iuviti- stuch-nts to accept freedom and respousdnlity to 

w(irk. . 

The importatit thing is not the specific method used but rather the way 
people relate imd h-el toward one another in tbe.dassroom. If the teacher, 
through sincere trust >.::d i.eptance of each student as he is. can develop 
a relationship of mutual trust atul respect for the student as a human being, 
specific methods are ..t little ccmseciuence. This is not to say that one 
teaching method is not more eflective than another in specific classroom 
learning situations, but rather that, for the purpose of creating a feeling 
of identification and of encouraging students to become more responsible, 
it is how people relate which is crucial. For example, one could argue 
that the discussion method is far superior to the lecture method, but 
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students can be inanipulatod as inferiors, even though in an indirect way^ 
in a discussion situation as well as in a lecture situation. In the same 
manner, a teacher can lecture as well as conduct a discussion without im- 
position of personal authority. While bis unique role may be talking and 
the students' role listening, they can still relate as equals. It is the relation- 
ship which encourages students to become active, responsible and trust- 
worthy, rather than the specific method of teaching. 

Involving the Teen- Age Group 

Perhaps an e\en greater challenge than the impnnement of human 
relationships in the classroom is improvement of the o\ er-all relationship 
bet\veen teen-agers and adults in our society. It takes an ingenious parent 
today, for example, to find \\ a\s to invoKe teen-agers as truly responsible 
people without recourse to coercion, power and argument. In fact, the 
opinion expressed by some experts that adults are at war with teen-agers 
depicts only too well our failure to come to grips with this problem. The 
reference to the idle young adult group from 16 to 21 years of age as the 
displaced persons of the United States is a serious indictment of our 
whole society. 

While the community and the church can do much to invoKe young 
teen-agers as responsible human beings, the school and the home still 
play the major role. Teachers and parents need to create more ways of 
increasing the feeling of identification young teen-agers have in our 
society. Many of our youth haw learned only too well that they do not 
belong in our society. First and foremost, warfare existing between adults 
and teen-agers must come to a halt. If adults want peaceful relations 
with teen-agers, then adults must take steps toward establishing a truce. 
They need to begin by accepting young people as they are. Communica- 
tion must be reopened, but this cannot e\'en begin so long as adults regard 
teen-agers as unworthy of respect or as fair game for humiliation and 
belittling. Most of us probably talk too much. Even grownups do not 
listen to people who treat them as unimportant, inferior beings. 

If teachers and parents desire tnistworJthy youngsters, they will have 
to go all the way in trusting their teen-agers. People learn to perceive 
themselves as trustworthy by expericncirifi being trusted. If adults desire 
responsible youngsters, they will have to be more ingenious in in\ olving 
teen-agers as active participants, knowing that people who are involved 
learn responsibility and become more responsible. Some parents have 
found a family council a realistic and helpful means of invoh jng children 
as active participants in the family. Obviously, parents would have to 
accept children as trustworthy to begin with or they would not have any 
faith in a family council. Although family councils varv considerably, 
the basic ideas of rotating the chairmanship, of each member's having an 
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equal vote, and of regular meetings seem especially important. Agreement 
concerning planning and the sharing of responsible tasks essential to 
effective functioning of the family is usually determined in the family 
council. Emergency meetings are frowned upon because it is felt that 
members should have a set period of time to experience and evaluate 
the consequences of their decisions and their involvement in assuming 
responsibilities. While a family council is only one of many ways of 
involving children, it does serve to illustrate how parents can give 
children more experience in active, responsible and trustworthy behavior. 

Helping Youth Feel Identified vyith Society 

Involving the young adult group from 16 to 21 years of age and helping 
them to perceive themselves as important and useful human beings in our 
society is a particularly difficult task. Meeting this challenge will take all 
the ingenuity and energy we can muster. It will inquire a total community 
approach involving schools, homes, churches, business, industry and 
every other responsible segment of our communities. At the outset, we 
must come to Rrips with the problt*m of economic exploitation of ou'- 
young adults. It is equally urgent that we find ways for more young 
adults to satisfy their normal intellectual, physical and social needs. 

For the young adults who continue their scl ooling in high school and 
college, the problem is somewhat alleviated. This is particularly true if 
they have no economic worries. A few students manage to develop a 
feeling of importance and identification as a result of outstanding 
academic work or participation in extracurricular activities such as 
athletics, but the opportunities are extremely limited in most high schools 
and colleges. Both teachers and administrators need to create new ways 
of assisting students to develop a greater feeling of identification. More 
needs to be done with students rather than to students. On the assumption 
that all courses in a given high school or college are worthwhile, students 
should be given many choices. If, in addition, teachers provide students 
with many choices in the classroom, students will be involved at least 
to this extent and thus become more active and responsible. 

Based on the assumption that post-high school education is the most 
hopeful way at present to prov ide young adults with a sense of importance 
and a feeling of identification, it follows that the opportunity should be 
available for all our youth to continue their education full-time. Thirteenth 
and fourteenth year programs, junior colleges, technical institutes and 
business schools, as well as colleges and universities, should be readily 
available for interested youth. The assumption that a large percentage of 
our young adults cannot profit from higher education and that, therefore, 
admissions standerds should be very restrictive is certainly open to 
question when one considers the contribution higher education car make 
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to the teeliug of idoutification of all youth who sincerely desire it. From 
tlus point uf \ ic\v. it would be hoped that more institutions of higher 
learning would mow toward a full-time year-round program designed 
to svi vv a wide ranije and maximum number of students. 

E\ ery effort should be made to eliminate economic barriers to higher 
(»(lucation. Any extension of lrt»e-tuition education is a sound inN cstinent. 
The relatively low wages paid to students who need to work their way 
through college is certainly to he cjuestioned. The increase in both public 
and private loan funds for college students, however, is very encouraging. 
Many students arc beginning to ha\e a relatively free choice between 
mortuaginj? their future and attempting to work and pay-as-you-go. As we 
begin to see education as a social investment as well as an economic 
investment and sliow our faith in young adults by investing generously in 
tlieir future, they in turn may see themsehes as more important members 
of tlie liunian race and as more responsible risks for the future. 

Unfortunately for the young adults who drop out of high school or never 
continue education beyond high school graduation, the problem of 
identification is much more difficult. With many of our unskilled adult 
workers unemployed, there is little chance for a young man to find 
emplo)Tnent. It is almost economically impossible fOr him to marry and 
lead a normal family life. .\ young woman often has better opportunities 
for cmplovment or marriage or both. Even at that, it is not always easy for 
a young woman, or for most women for that :natter, to feel important, to 
develop a strong feeling of identification in our so-called **man's world." 
We still need to be more accepting of women as equal human beings, as 
well as more accepting of children, adolescents and young adults as equal 
human beings. Furthermore, we could be much more creative in helping 
women to feel more important as mothers and housewives. There certainly 
is not a more responsible and trustworthy role in our society than that of 
rearing our children and youth. A young mother should have a strong 
feeling of identification with humankind. 

We must meet thc'^e challenges if the young people of today are to 
become active, responsible and trustworthy citizens of tomorrow. We 
must resist losing faith in our youth and cracking down on their freedom. 
Instead, it is necessary to trust them, support them, encourage them to 
venture, and accept them as they are. We cannot a lord to have anything 
short of fully functi(ming youth as well as adults. Only when both sexes, 
all ages, all races, and people from all walks of life have a stronger feeling 
of identification v/ith all of humankind will we be well on our way to 
helping people become tlieir fully functioning selves. 
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IS WELL INFORMED 



The tnily adequate person must be well informed. One mubt 
certainly have a field of perceptions, rich and extensive enough 
to provide understanding of the events in which he is enmeshed 
and available when he needs them. 

Rich and extensive perceptual fields are a product of the 
kinds of opportunities an individual has been exposed to. . , • 
Mere exposure to an event is no guarantee that the event will 
be perceived by the individual or be available later occa-. 
sions. 

An adequate person seems to have many more such personal 
meanings. 

Ntore than confrontation with events is necessary t^^ insure 
inclusion of perceptions in the field and their availability on 
later occasions. This availability seems dependent upon at least 
two factors: (a) the individual's discovery of personal meaning 
and (b) the satisfaction of need. 

We choose that which the self feeds upon. The direction of 
the growth of the self depends upon those choices. We cannot 
see that which we have no experience to see. The psychological 
self feeds on ideas, which come from other people. Without the 
stufiF of growth, the self becomes less adequate, and the whole 
person loses its ability to do. to venture, to create. Tlie fully 
functioning personalit>' thinks well of himself. 

The hypothetical person who is fully open to his experience 
would have access to all of the available data in the situation, 
on which to base his behavior; the social demand, his own 
complex and possibly conflicting needs, his memories of similar 
situations, his perception of the uniqueness of this situation, 
etc. All of the available data would be used, and it would be 
presented in accurate rather than distorted form. 

To make growth and self-actualization possible, it is neces- 
sary to understand that capacities, organs and organ systems 
press to function and express themselves and to be used and 
exercised, and that such use is satisfying, and disuse irritating. 
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Capacities clamor to be used, aud cease their clamor only 
when they are well used. That is^ capacities are also needs. 
Not only is it fun to use our capacities, but it is aho necessary. 

What we call "knowledge** (which is usually hiphly abstract 
and verbal and sharply defined) often serves to bhnd us to 
those portions of reality not covtTed by the abstraction. That 
is, it makes more able to see .some thingSx but less able to 
see other thinps. Science and education, being loo exclusively 
abstract, verbal and bookish, do not have enough place for aw, 
concrete, esthetic experience, especijlly of thp .nuihiective hap- 
penings inside oneself. 

THE IDEAS 

The four invited papers present us with three major concepts of 
tremendous significance to education. We might state them as follows: 

1. Learning is a function of the exploration and discovery of personal 
meanings. 

2. Adequate persons are well informed.* 

3. What produces greater adequacy also facilitates learning. 

LEARNING: THE DISCOVERY OF PERSONAL MEANING 

Combs giv .*s more emphasis to the informed character of the adequate 
person than lo the other vi^riters. He points out the increasing necessity 
for abstract ind technical knowledge in order to act successfully in the 
modern world. This krowledge, however, must be of a very personal kind. 
It is not eii^.ugh to possess simply a store of information. The need for 
extensive and available information will require both exposure to ideas 
and opportunity to explore and discover personal meaning. Learning is 
a process of discovering personal meaning; it is more than the acquisition 
of facts. 

In another ASCD publication, Combs ^ has pointed out the importance 
of this very personal view of learning. There is a wide difference, he says, 
between knowing and behaving. Learning, if it is to be eflFective, must 
produce some change in the behavior of the learner. To accomplish this 
there must he more than the mere accumulation of facts; there also must 
be i suflScicnt discovery of personal meaning of these facts so that the 
individual will act on his information when the appropriate time and 
place occur. 

* Arthur W. Combs. "Personality Theory and Its Implications for Curriculum 
Development.'* In: Learning More About LcaminR. Washington, D.C.: Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1960. p. 5-20. 
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Learning, in the eyes of our invited authors* is a process of increasing 
the scope of available personal meanings, increasing sophistication in ways 
of perceiving so that new experiences are seen for what they are and 
incorporated into the perceptual field. This view is strikingly similar to 
Dewey s doctrine of reconstruction of experience. New experiences are 
not simply accumulated, aided on, appended, attached; they are inte- 
grated into one*s total experience to result in a new structure. What is 
added by our four authors is the recognition of the part played by percep- 
tion and the emphasis placed upon perception at the immediate moment 
in the life and behavior of the individual The job of the school is to work 
with present perceptions, with feelings, attitudes and ideas of learners 
so that they grow in the direction of greater adequacy. 

Learning and the Self 

Our authors imply that learning is affected by a positive view of self, 
by openness to experience, by identification with others, by the student s 
goals and values and the process of becoming in which he is engaged. 
They speak, too, of personal feelings, beliefs, attitudes and of student s 
meanings about facts. These are not the factors influencing learning which 
most of us learned in our college days. We are not accustomed to looking 
at the problem of learning in such terms. Yet, if our invited authors are 
correct, tliese factors have inescapable effects upon the learning that goes 
on in our classrooms and hence upon our success as teachers. We may 
ignore them if we wish, but we do so at our peril. The factors which affect 
learning go right on affecting learning, whether we pay attention to 
them or not. To ignore them is simply to make our own success or failure 
an accident rather than a controlled and predictable event. 

This view implies that learning is individual and personal, that things 
are learned only in the degree to which the learner discovers the unique 
meaning of things to his particular self. 

This has far reaching implications for an educational system formed 
to deal with all the children of all the people. It raises interesting questions 
about mass methods of teaching, about rigid organization, about attempts 
to teach the "average" child. How does one produce individual learning 
in a mass enterprise? 

What do these concepts mean for our time honored beliefs about the 
value of ''being objective"? These authors tell us that learning is deeply 
personal, involving matters of feeling, attitude, belief and personal 
conviction. Has education really to do with such matters? Are facts not 
enough for learning? These will be troubling questions, indeed, for some 
teachers. 

When we understand th'.t .earning means involvement of self and not 
mere acquisition of facts, we recognize that there will be a wide van- 
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ability in the tiieanings each person holds. This means that students must 
have many more opportunities for selection of experiences. Yet in many 
places we are not set up so. Rigid structures and required courses seem 
to inhibit the extension of the well informed person's range of personal 
meanings. 

ADEQUACY: A FUNCTION OF BEING INFORMED 

These papers suggest that the fully functioning personality is well 
informed about himself. He is aware of and accepts his feelings, and 
trusts them as guides for behavior. In addition. Combs writes, the percep- 
tions of the fully functioning person must also include keen awareness 
of the "events in which he is enmeshed." Considering the complex net- 
work of relationships to people, places and institutions in which each 
person is enmeshed, it appears that the individual needs breadth of infor- 
mation about social institutions, technical processes and the nature of 
the physical world he inhabits. The rich perceptual field described in 
these papers includes understandings of relationships of size, space and 
quantity; it encompasses the knowledge of principles related to matter 
and energy; the perceptual field also includes knowledge of means of 
getting mure information and ways of synthesizing and relating bits of 
information to formulate answers to problems. 

Because he has a rich perceptual field, the adequate person is able to 
act intelhgently in our complex world. No insecure self concept stands in 
the way of his acting honestly upon his perceptions. This means that the 
well informed person becomes not only the "cultured person" in terms of 
having mastered esbcutials of the culture; he is, rather, the ^'cultivating 
person," the adequate person who is functioning to his fullest potential. 

The business of transmitting information, the accumulated culture, 
from one generation to the next has always been a basic function of 
education. It is the thing we know best how to do. Helping people learn 
is the job society lias given us and we have done it well. But we need to 
do better yet. We cannot stand still. A wider, broader world calls for 
more and more that needs to be taught. 

The emphasis upon development of a well informed person, who has a 
wide and deep range of personal meanings about the world as well as 
himself, raises many questions about the kind of information needed. 
What is good to know? To function effectively in the modem world, one 
needs an increasing store of meanings about the nature of his physical and 
social world. Traditionally, the academic knowledge of the scholar or 
white collar worker was valued above skills and knowledge of the ma- 
chinist or foundryman or farmer. 
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The definitions provided us by our four authors, however, do not 
restrict adequacy or self-actualization to the academically sophisticated. 
If self-realization is to be truly a goal of education, we shall have to 
broaden our understanding of what it means to be well informed. This in 
turn will call for a broader concept of the adequate curriculum and the 
inclusion of much now considered outside the scope of public education. 

INTERACTION OF ADEQUACY AND LEARNING 

The development of personal meanings for a rich store of information 
is a purpose of the schools. Both knowledge of abstract, verbal terms, 
which express concepts about the world, and knowledge of self and 
feehngs are included in the information the adequate person has avail- 
able. Each person selects, organizes and interprets the sensations he 
receives in terms of his beliefs, values and needs. One of the major 
determinants of perception is his self concept. The process of perception 
involves differentiatij*) and selection from the environment which the 
learner **sees*' at the moment. \VT«en we recognize that the self concept 
is learned, the role of t ": school in this learning becomes increasingly 
significant. Schools not oaU' *^ea : they contribute also to the creation 
of the learner. What produces ivi \iuacy assists and encourages learning 
as well. 
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More intelligent behavior results through the development of rich, 
extensive and deeply personal meanings. These personal meanings about 
the world and people are derived as the individual becomes more open to 
experience. Openness to experience is dependent upon feelings of ade- 
quacy, on the one hand, and contributes to greater adequacy, on the 
other, (See figure above.) It is both a product of adequacy and a key to 
greater adequacy. 
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Hiclu o\l(Misiv(» and available personal meaniniis are both tbe products 
and producer of tlu^ ade(iuat(* personality. Adequate persons are well 
infonn(*d. and rich information contributes to greater adequacy. It is the 
time honored business of the schools to help people become informed. 
Education serves to modify an individuals perceptions as it provides 
more and varied opportunities to perceive. .As the educational process 
reduces threat and helps the individual develop a positive view of self, 
it makes possd)le more e\t(*nsive personal meanings which become the 
basis for more intellijiont behavior. .\n imderstandinij of the nature of 
ade(iuacy can help the school realize its traditional function more surely, 
and simultaneously will help produce more adequate people. 

Adequacy and ItMrnin? are not opposite poals. .Achievement of adequacy 
facilitates learniui;. The characteristics necessary for the production of 
adequate persons are also the characteristics which produce efficient 
li*arners. Tht? adetiuate person is able to act intelligently because he is 
infornu^d. At the same timt*. no insecure self concept stands in the wa^' ot 
his actirii honestly upon his perceptions. Education can only be effective 
to tlu* o.lent that it develops people with self concepts that result in 
int( ll(H .uil exploration, not concepts of self that continually intrude and 
g(*t in the way. 

A rich, availabU* perceptual fit*ld is only one of the several character- 
istics selected to describe the fully functioning person. These character- 
istics are interactive, functioning to strenijthen each other. .A positive view 
of self. opiMUiess to experience, identification with others, and integrity 
cont;ibut(* to the devt^lopment of extensive personal meanings. The 
interaction of tlu\se factors in large part determines what is learned and 
how w(^ll. TUvy set the stage for the process. To produce more efficient 
learning, teaeluTs will necnl to learn more about children's perceptions 
of themse]v(\s and of the world. 

Teaching for Adequacy Does Not Demand ^'Softness" 

Alth(Migh a ptTson learns h(* is abl(* fron^ tbe use of his capacities in 
succ(»ssful exp(Ti(»nces. the complete absence of frustration is dangerous. 
To be stnmi:, a p(Tson must accjuire frustration-tolerance. The child with 
a good basis of safety, love and r(\spect-need-gratificalion is able to profit 
from nicely graded frustrations and to bc^comc stronger thereby. The 
adequate person learns about his strength and limits by overcoming 
difficulties, by mec^ting challenge. He finds enjoyment in a great struggle. 
It has been said that a characttTi.stic of g<*nius is that it enjoys getting 
into difficulties for the sheer jf)y of gettiny out again. 

Learning involves, therefore, an individual predisposed to learning by 
l)eing open to (»xp(Tii*nc(\ to perception of new things or ideas, and 
the transformation of previous ways of looking at the world into a new 
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perceptual field. Scliools play their part not only by putting new ex- 
periences in the way of the percei\ ur; they function importantly in their 
influence upon the individiiars developing receptivity or percept iveness 
or openness to oxperi(»nee — or just plain readiness. The individual is 
"ready** who has a positive self concept and v/ho is therefore free to go 
adventuring in intellectual realms of gold. No unsatisfied needs for 
status with one's peers, for afFettion or for independence stand between 
the learnfr and experience either as an obstacle or as a clouded glass 
through which new experiences are seen but darkly. On the other hand, 
the individual who is insecure, who is so worried about his self that he is 
always seeking to protect and preserve it, is not free to deal with new ex- 
perier.ce at its face value. 

A rnost important factor in fostering development of the well informed 
person is the well informed teacher. He must be able to identify broad 
concepts, recognize children*s readiness for them and provide expf^riences 
which will make it possible for children to gain personal understanding of 
these concepts. Aboxe all, the teacher creates a climate which reassures 
eich student that hv is learning and encourages each student to stretch 
fn acquiring meaiu'ngful information. Teachers become more informed 
when supervisor)' practices encourage them to de\elop new personal 
meanings, to gain more information, to become more curious, and to 
become more aware of the meanings they hold about themselves, about 
people and about the universe. 

The teacher who explores freely to discover meaning will stimulate 
students toward intellectual pursuits. The teacher cannot wear blinders 
himself and urge students meaningfully to look all about them. W^iile the 
breadth of knowledge (perceptual field) that belongs to the teacher is 
one of the age-old ideals, the teacher cannot be a pedant with "loads of 
learned lumber in his head," imable to make use of his knowledge. He 
must demonstrate that his perceptual field is available to him in his 
teaching and in his personal, social, political and economic life. 

PRACTICES CORROBORATED BY SELF-ACTUALIZATION 

In the pages to follow we have attempted to illustrate some practices 
which seem to be supported by the self-actualization concepts our four 
authors have presented. Such a presentation can in no sense be definitive 
or inclusive. Good teachers everywhere haxe found their own ways of 
contributing to such ends in their own unique fashion. The ideas we have 
discussed here, therefore, are but samples of practices that have come to 
our attention. 

The four papers suggest the adequate person is well informed about 
himself and his world. Information about his abilities, beliefs and feelings 
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helps the learner set realistic gor!s; thus he acliieves success and reinforces 
the feeling of adequacy. This feeling in turn makes it possible for him to 
move toward more new experiences and thus to gain more knowledge. 
The learner must see himself in the process of learning. 

A successful experience in a reading lesson led seven-year«old Bruce 
to say, **I read so well today I didn't know it was me. Ill bet I can do 
good tomorrow, too." Bruce is learning about himself, coming to trust 
himself as one who can learn. How has he built this concept? He has been 
given materials with which he could succeed. He has been given time. In 
his school he was not stamped ^'failure'* when he didn t learn to read 
in the first grade. There were opportunities to learn about animals and 
machines through pictures, books, films and field trips. His teacher 
believed he wanted to learn, and expressed the idea that he was constantly 
learning. On the previous day, for example, Bruce spent a great deal of 
time watching a snail move about the aquarium. After talking with him 
and guiding his observation, the teacher said to the class, **Bruce has 
learned much about snails this morning. We can leain from him.** As 
Bruce told of his observations, he was building a concept of himself as a 
learner — one who could get information in many diverse ways. 

The student in a highly departmentalized high school, with several 
teachers and subjects, can be helped to see relationships and set realistic 
goals. The following anecdote serves to illustrate: 

I had Edward in tenth grade science class and I also observed him during 
physical education period. He was a member of the varsity basketball team 
and, when there was opportunity, I saw him practice "free throws'' by him* 
self. I saw him do this on several occasions. 

Today I asked Edward why he was so interested in "free throws** and 
whether he was practicing for a contest. He answered, "No, the coach told 
us that the important thing was not winning the game, but the real question 
was did I play my best for me?^ 

"So you are concerned with what you can do for Edward, eh?*' I asked^ 

"Yes, that is the reason I have been practicing free throws by myself^ 
just to see how I can improve.*' 

"Have you improved any?" 

"Yes, I have," he answered. "At first I could make only three out of ten; 
through practice I can now make an average of seven out of ten.** 
"That's fine, Ed." 

I then asked him if he could see the relationship between improving him- 
self in "free throws" with the ball and improving himself in science. He was 
pensive for about a minute and then said, "I should learn science because 
Tm interested in it and I guess I shouldn't try to beat the other kids by 
trying for the best grade, but just do the best I can — ^yes, like the coach said 
—to do the best for me." 
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Students need many opportunities for critical or analytical thinking, to 
see relationships and to set realistic goals for themselves. 

As teachers record children's behavior they compile anecdotes which 
may be used to help children know themselves- Sparky had been the 
terror of the first three grades. His teacher told him she wanted to help 
and would jot down the times he received special attention. Perhaps such 
a record would help them determine the kind of help he needed. With 
a noncommittal grunt Sparky raced out of the room. 

At the end of the week the record was long. Sparky had fought, kicked, 
thrown a book at a child, and yelled during music. Then the teacher read 
examples such as, **Sparky brought two turtles today and he told in- 
teresting facts about them**; "At recess Sparky stopped to help two 
younger children find their bair*; and ''He made good contribution in plan- 
ning ways to learn about magnets.** Sparky was instantly alert and asked, 
''Didja write that al)out me? Didja really write that good about me?** The 
teacher was helping Sparky learn about himself. Most of us would proba- 
bly be shocked if we could see a record of the kinds of responses we make 
to students in the course of a day. Studies on this question usually show 
that teachers make many more critical, mistake-pointing-out, deflating 
kinds of comments than they do positive, self-enhancing statements— this 
in spite of our common understanding of the importance of reward and 
encouragement in the learning process. 

Use of Audiovisual Aids 

Taped or televised recordings of student discussions and classroom 
activities can be useful in helping children to know themselves. Children 
are often amazed when they hear the sound of their own voices and see 
themselves in action for the first time. They listen with new perception 
to their own speech and ideas and can analyze the eflFect of their contribu- 
tions to a discussion. They see themselves in the process of learning, 
can evaluate their successes and their needs, and find tangible evidence 
of the progress they are making. In the process, the observing teacher 
may gain valuable clues as to what ideas and feelings the children have 
about themselves and their world. For example, Kathy*s listening and 
learning about herself led her to say, **I think I got my ideas in today 
without being so bossy. I know I like to talk, but some of them were 
good ideas — and I didn't interrupt anybody.** Agam, John revealed 
something of himself when he commented, **Some of us didn*t get into 
it. I know I didnt say anything. After all, who wants his mistakes 
recorded?" 

The teacher who listens may also react to her teaching behavior. Such 
was the case as one teacher reviewed wifh a small group the playback of 
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a disenssidii. IIci (iiicstioii. "I low come \vc so often liave new ideas and 
the talk comes fasfiT after I turn off the recorder? Do yon think ome 
of you mi«ht he afr.iid of this machine? " One child's answer was quick, 
"\o. hut I think it bothers you. You see the recorder turning and all of 
that empty tape ^oiiit: hy and you ask us another question before we 
have time to think about the first one. We need some time to get our 
ideas out and you're wafchiuu so we won't waste the tape." 

Telev ision and tapi s may also be used by teachers to gain information 
about tlien)sel\ ( s. \cw insights are possible as teachers see themselves 
and the roles they play with children— contiolling. directing, encouraging, 
facilitating learning. The outside view of one s self is revealing, and a fresh 
sense of awaii'uess is sometimes indicated by sueh comments as, "I 
really talked too much— I was pushing so hard to get them to see what 
the author meant"; 'I was comfortable in that situation— I seem to have 
relaxed and the children, too": "Martha needs more time— the group was 
rushiim lu r tluTi' ami I didn't notice." Such information about self has 
very real piTsonal meaning and may provide the basis for private evalu- 
ati(m or for a shariHl "talking-tlirongh" with supei;vi^or or principal. 

TracluT fiaimnu institutions are finding kinescopes of student teaching 
valuable aids in helping student teachers perceive themselves in the 
professional role. In one experimental program the student teacher is 
given the kinescope to use as he wishes. He may view it alone or share 
it with the .supervising teacher or university .supervisor. We need to 
explore new wav s of helping teachers become informed about themselves. 
However, there is a dangi'r that such tape and film records will create a 
situation which will imply tliat teachers sliould adopt a stereotyped 
teaching role. We need to find wavs to use these me<lia to deepen and 
extend important learning.c and to jjelp students evaluate their effective- 
ness as they learn to work with children. 

Further research is needed to determine children's perceptions. We 
know very little about how things look through children's eyes. We need 
to develop techniques to identifv- factors which extend or limit the 
pers<mal meanings children gain in .school and out of school. If personal 
meanings are the heart of learning, pre.service and in-.service programs 
will need to help ti-achers become more aware of childrcMi's perceptions. 
It slunild net be supposed that personal meanings apply only to the 
indiv idual's own person. The principle holds as well for learning objective 
facts. 

Personal Meaning of Subject Matter 

The school curricuhim may broaden the perceptual fie' 1 of children 
as it provides opportunities for them to discover personal meanings in 
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academic learning. In aritlimetic. where teacher presentation and pupil 
practice have been generally accepted methods of instruction, children 
can be helped to draw (generalizations and to develop their own under- 
standing of relationships. Even mathematical laws, when discovered by 
children, can have personal meanings which memorization and objective 
proof cannot provide. This was ilhistrated by a group of eight-year-olds 
who discovered and tested the commutative law. The children were 
using number line and counters to explore groups of equal size. Suddenly 
Paul s eyes lit up, **Look/' he exclaimed, **the answer s always the same. 
Three times four are twelve and four times three are twelve and two 
times six and six times two are the same and so are two times five and 
five times two. It*s always the same. When you turn the groups around, 
the answer's the same/* 

Pauls discovery was accepted by many of the class, and children 
proceeded to test and demonstrate this new finding. But a few of the 
youngsters expressed a healthy doubt as to the absolute nature of Pauls 
statement; it might not work with large numbers and they were sure there 
must be some exceptions. These children worked — long after the rest of 
the class turned to other tasks — checking* trying, testing the application 
of the rule. Finally, they were ready to report to the group, again with 
the real satisfaction of personal discovery, that Pauls law was tested and 
found true. Children do discover meanings as they are given opportunities 
to explore subject matter, meanings which have significance for personal 
learning. 

A re-examination of our organization of time may point to ways of 
providing time for children to immerse themselves deeply in the subject 
mutter as did PauFs group abo\ e. We will need to plan the school day 
>o there are large blocks of time when the child may work without 
interruption. As one child said in the daily evaluation period, "It's fun 
to dive and dig into material so you can come to your own conclusions." 
Flexibility in schedules should provide opportunities for such study for 
several days, or e\ en weeks. The individual may be released from daily 
assignments given the rest of the group so he may continue his pursuit. 

The emphasis upon acquiring personal meaning for information suggests 
the teacher will become increasingly concerned with individual instruc- 
tion, yet will provide group experiences in which children may come to 
discover common meanings, values and attitudes. More frequently, the 
teacher will play a clarifying role and serve children in a resource 
capacity. He will listen carefully to what children have to say and respond 
within context, thus helping the child to build upon and extend meanings. 
In a warm and supporting manner the teacher will find ways to help 
each pupil evaluate his work specifically enough to guide his next effort. 
The teacher assists the child in building intellectual power by helping 
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him develop an ever-increasing number of alternatives and assuring him 
that the teacher is willing to give assistance, if necessary. 

Physical Facilities Contribute to Meanings 

The school of the future must be designed so that facilities are open 
for boys and girls to build uch perceptual fields. Resource rooms should 
be provided where children may go to explore new meanings, for example, 
IT science, art, mathematics and music. Here children of different ages 
would work side by side or together ii finding personal meanings through 
experienc^es with many materials. Resource teachers would be available 
in the rooms, at least part of the time, and seminar teachers could work 
with children who express special interests in going beyond the class- 
room activities. The library would include a wide variety of reading 
materials, films, filmstrips and teaching machines for use by individuals or 
small groups. A student could check out a tape or recording and hear it 
tlurough eari^hones in a library or a special listening room. Students would 
have access to carrels or individual study spaces in the library and class- 
rooms. Science rooms would provide storage space for individual projects. 
Buildings will be planned to provide for the individual study suggested by 
the ideas of these four authors. 

Teachers, Too, Learn Through Personal Meaning 

Although the teacher is plagued by static *T-have-arrived** course, grade, 
degree and certification practices, there remains within the person a 
desire to become a better teacher — a better informed teacher in areas that 
are important to him. EflFective in-service programs must be geared to 
the learner, i.e., the educator, whether teacher or administrator. Too 
often in-service programs, wSich are supposed to keep the educator 
informed, become programs in which things are done to the teacher in- 
stead of with the teacher. 

Teachers want to be well informed; they desire information if they 
can see that it ''makes sense,"* if it is not imposed. Such was the case in a 
certain high school when a need developed that created a setting for 
some valuable in-service work. 

A group of high school teachers sought information when they ex- 
pressed concern about the grammatical errors their students made in 
speaking and writing. The English teacher replied to the complaints of 
teachers of other subjects, **I can't see why . . . because they teach them 
the parts of speech as well as other grammar, from the time they reach the 
fourth grade and from then on through high school. As for my students in 
eleventh grade English, they can diagram any sentence from the most 
simple to the most complex." 
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The teachers of subjects other tlian English agreed there was lack of 
**carry-over," that is, that students made grammatical errors in their writ- 
ing and speaking. 

At the next faculty meeting this group of teachers expressed their 
concern to the total group, and there were echoes from the group similar 
to those made previously. After some discussion each teacher saw that 
he had a responsibility to help students in his particular field or subject 
to speak and write more effectively. Information was gained from re* 
search findings, by seeking help from English professors in a nearby 
university, and by working with their high school supervisors. In time the 
English teachers, as well as the teachers of other subjects, saw ways of 
dealing with the problem other than by diagramming sentences (which 
had not been too successful). Instead of diagramming sentences each 
student was helped to recognize his own "grammar demons,** which were 
selected by the student from the meaningful writing and speaking he was 
doing each day in each subject. 

The result was improvement on the part of the students in ability to 
>vrite and speak more effectively and with fewer errors. The most signifi- 
cant outcome was the recognition on the part of this high school faculty 
that students* behavior can be changed or modified if the method used 
is personal In addition, the English teachers stopped their use of dia- 
gramming sentences, a practice which research had proved ineffectual 
years before this concerted effort for improvement took place. 

In another curricular area, mathematics, we also see the need for 
being well infor ned. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
indicated for years that students were high in computational skills, but 
weak in their abihty to reason. Industrial leaders who depend upon work 
in their research laboratories have also told us that students who were 
employed by them have knowledge of arithmetic computational skills, 
but lack knowledge of the underlying principles of mathematics and the 
ability to reason. They expressed the need for additional **know-how/* A 
group of public school teacheis and several mathematics professors 
worked together and developed a plan for getting at the underlying 
mathematical concepts which were needed so much more than a focus 
on rote computational skills. As soon as this material became available, 
mathematics teachers clamored for it. They attended in-service study 
groups for the purpose of learning this new approach and how to use it 
in helping their students. The teachers became better informed, felt more 
adequate, and renewed their enthusiasm for their work in dealing with 
modern mathematical ccmcepts. This in-service program did not have to 
be imposed. For years the teachers had been dissatisfied and there was a 
real eagerness (readiness) to become better informed. These teachers 
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realized iluit previous competency in tlie area of matliematics was not 
sufficient ciiher for teacher or student. 

Educators should work more closely wiih colleagues in the social 
sciences^ .sciences and humanities to identify the large concepts in each 
field which should be developed in elementary and secondary schools. 
For e.Kample, a group of tcaclicrs has been working with an economist 
to understand principles of econoTuics which can be understood by 
vU Idren. As the economist works w: h children and teachers, he recog- 
nizes readiness and the need for firsthand experience so that children may 
gain personal meanings for concepts related to the production and con- 
sumption of goods and services. 

PRACTICES THESE IDEAS QUESTION 

Not only the discovery and transmittal of knowledge but the uses to 
which knowledge is put must be a concern to society. It is desirable to 
examine school practices which facilitate or impede the appropriate use 
of knowledge. Examples of knowledge "taught'' and 'learned'* which 
have made little difference in the behavior of the learners are numerous. 
Among the first investigations to compare knowledge and behavior were 
those made by Hartshorne and May - in their studies of deceit. These 
studies indicated that knowledge of proper rules of conduct did not 
assure adherence to those rules. A more recent example may be found 
in the Jacob study * of the change in attitudes among college students as 
a result of completing courses in the liberal arts. Significant relationships 
could not be established between college courses completed and changes 
in student attitude. It seems clear that teaching which deals exclusively 
with the recognition (identification and definition) and recall of facts 
has little influence on behavior, 

Teacliing which will influence behavior will utilize student initiative, 
purpose, exploration and, often, firsthand experience. Learning growing 
out of personal involvement and commitment is likely to make a difference 
in behavior. School tasks designed to extend knowledge and under- 
standing will provide opportunity for students to compare facts, to select 
facts which are relevant, to predict results on the basis of selected facts 
(look at ''what-if" aspects) and to otherwise generalize on the basis of 
pertinent information. The use of questions that require only identifi- 
cation, definition or recall is of limited value. 

•H. Hi-tshorne and M. A. May. Studies in the Nature of Character. New 
York: Macinillan Co., 1928. Vol. 1, 720 p.: Vol. 2, 559 p.; Vol. 3, 503 p. 

• P. E. Jacob. Changing Values in College; An Exploratory Study of the 
Impact of College Teachinti. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 174 p. 
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Use of the common assignment selected and justified by the teacher or 
other leader also has limited value for developing the kind of knowing 
that is likely to make a difference in behaving. Further, unless listener 
interest and other readiness are well developed, a lecture is of very 
little help insofar as influencing behavior is concerned. The preparation 
and delivery of a logical exposition contribute significantly to the learning 
of the person preparing it. For the listener it provides hints, clues, points 
for take off and some encouragement, but for the idea to gain significant 
meaning, the listener must build his own logic, put together his own 
exposition by building on, tying in, rearranging, extending and associat- 
ing his 0U71 concepts. 

A college sopliomore said, **It is so different here. I feel I should never 
ask a question. Oh, I know I could, but the professor has his lecture so 
organized and I get the feeling I shouldn't interrupt." Thus curiosity is 
dulled. In a very real sense learning must grow out of the individuals own 
striving for understandings. 

These implications are pertinent for the teacher in the elementary 
school and in the higlj scliool, for the college professor, and for super- 
visors and administrators in their dealings with the teaching staff. Unfor- 
tunately, on tlie one hand, much teaching by television, *1arge group" 
teaching and some machine teaching must often rely on haphazard pupil 
readiness and upon low pupil interest, involvement and commitment. 
Usually pupil purposes must also be ignored. On the other hand, these 
teaching devices must usually rely upon pupil mental activity that is 
limited to recognizing and following meanings built by someone else. 
* The use of television lessons raises some serious questions which con- 
flict with the theory of learning as discovery of personal meaning. Tele- 
vision lessons are usually prepared as lectures or demonstrations. The 
lessons are paced for the "average." There may be questions to stimulate 
pupil exploration, but next day the class must be ready to meet the 
preplanned, taped lesson, regardless of interesting problems which arose 
in the follow-up session and which should be explored before moving to 
the next topic. There are knotty problems to be solved here. How can we 
use these promising new devices most effectively? We cannot permit 
enthusiasm for technical marvels to destroy the personal experience on 
which real Icprnmg depends, lest we find we have **thrown cut the baby 
with the bat'i water." On the other hand, we must not drag our feet at 
confrontation. u»th wliat is new and different. There is assuredly a 
place for television in education and we need to find and use it as 
rapidly as possible. 

The child who experiences learning through solving his problems is 
building a rich perceptual field. Many media should be used. Television, 
films, tapes and other aids can provide the vicarious experience chUdren 
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need when it is not possible to have firsthand experience. Do all children 
in a group need to see a particular film or television lesson? Does the 
material suit these learners at this time? These questions must be answered 
by the teacher. We need always to keep in mind, however, that the device 
or method is not the important factor — the I'.^arning process is. 

The trend toward more and more dcpartnif*ntalization we are currently 
experiencing often inliibits the integration cf learning and development 
of personal meanings. When children must inove to another room or 
another teacher on a preplanned schedule, they must interrupt the flow 
of ideas. Time is lost in movement, arid orientation to a new area of 
study rccjuires still more pupil time. Teachers who meet 150 students 
each day find it difficult to he aware of the uniqueness of learners. When 
teachers deal with large groups or teach the same subject to successive 
classes, there is a tendency to present information according io a pre- 
structured, logical organization. But people do not Jearn things in such 
neat, logical patterns. The appreciation of the logical sweep of kiiowledge 
can only occur dUrx the acquisition of facts, and this is often a most 
haphazard, illogical sort of sequence. Furthermore, the individual pupil 
may not become ii.volved with the process of seeking information for 
himself if he feels protected from personal respotisibility in a large group. 

We have moved so far toward such departmentalization, pavt'cularly 
in our high schools, that there is a very real danger that what we do for 
convenience may actually be antithetical to real learning. If learning is 
truly individual, a matter of personal meanings, this fact xv.ay be ignored 
in teaching, but the principle cannot be suspended. We may close our 
eyes to its optTation if we wish, but we cannot avoid the consequences. 
Even the ostrich knows he is not going any place while he sticks his 
head in the sand. 

There is need to examine all our practices— even those that seem at 
first glance to be most forward looking and unquestioned — with an eye to 
what happens from tlu* child s view of the matter. IndividuaHzed reading 
programs, for exampks may offer children opportunity io read much 
more widely, but there is a danger that children may read only for plot 
and teachers may be mainly concerned with reading skills rather than 
with the meanings children are gaining. In discussing books, chiluren must 
be free to express their interpretations. 

Each reader ])rings his own background to the story; each will identify 
with a character of his choice. In n ading Call Mc Charley, by J. 
Jackson, for example, one nine-yoar old identified with Tom, the boy who 
tried to befriend tlie young Negro, Charley, who came to an all-white 
school. Expecting all the children to identify with Charley, the teacher 
rejected this pupil's comments when she said, **But Tom wasn't a very 
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good friend of Charley*s when he behaved this way."* Thus she dis- 
approved of a position which showed far more perception of the conflicts 
involved. It may be this child understood that the character, Tom, be- 
haved onlv as he could, with the understanding he had. The discussion 
moved ahead, but one pupil had another experience which seemed to 
say, *Trou shouldn*t think for yourself — ^you should try to say what the 
teacher wants." Such experiences prevent children from gaining personal 
meaning. 

The school of the future will be increasingly concerned with the devel- 
opment of adequate persons, recognizing that one of the characteristics of 
the adequate person is his extensive, rich and available store of meaning- 
ful information. This abundant knowledge will have been derived through 
individual purpose and exploration in which the student involvement will 
make it easy to move from knowing to behaving. It will be concerned, 
not only with providing subject matter, but with what this means in the 
personal world of the learner. It w^ill take full advantage of our new 
understanding of the interrelationship of adequacy and learning. Through 
the production of more adequate persons, it will advance learning; better 
informed people will Vie more likely to achieve self -actualization. 
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The fully functioning person develop? and holds human 
values . . . the better the life, the better the values. He knows 
no other way except 'n keeping with his values. 

The fully functioning person sees the value of mistakes — 
lias httle need to be always right. 

The fully functioning person learns not to see others as threats, 
but as assets. 

The existence of a value system which prizes openness (valu- 
ing new experience) contributes to acceptance of and openness 
to experience. 

Arranged in order of increasing meaning, we speak, for ex- 
ample, of looking^ seeing, knowing; of understanding, belief, 
conviction. The deeper, more personally significant the percep- 
tion, moreover, the more likely it is to affect behavior. Adequate 
people seem to have many more such personal meanings and, 
as a consequence* much more of their knowing affects behavior. 

Adequate persons usually possess a deep sense of duty or re- 
sponsibility and are likely to be democratic in the fullest sense 
of the word. 

This process of healthy living involves the courage to be. It 
means launching oneself fully into the stream of life with con- 
fidence in the self as a trustworthy instrument for encountering 
life. 

We need a validated, usable system of human values that 
we can believe in and devote ourselves to (be willing to die 
for), because they are true rather than because we are ex- 
horted to "believe and have faith." 

It is necessary, in order for children to grow well, that adults 
have enough trust in them and in the natural processes of 
growth ... to let them grow and help them in a Taoistic rather 
than an authoritarian way. 



THE IDEAS 

Combs, Kelley, Maslow and Rogers seem to be in agreement that fully 
functioning people have sincere beHefs and values with a high degree of 
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clarity and have the courage of their convictions. These beliefs and values 
are not just intellectual or abstract ideas but, rather, deep and consistent 
convictions which affect actions. Adequate people seem to attach many 
more personal meanings to their perceiving and learning, and thus much 
more of their knowing and feeling affects their behavior. 

The four authors stress that a fully functioning person knows no other 
life except in keeping with his values and that he has the courage to be 
himself. They emphasize; that an adequate person has a system of 
human values to which he is sincerely devoted and for which, if neces- 
sary, he is willing to die. Such a value system, furthermore, contributes 
to its own continuing achievement because it prizes openness to experi- 
ence which, in turn, develops more and better human values, beliefs and 
convictions. 

The four authors perceive a fully functioning person, also, as one who 
has the courage to be imperfect. Adequate people seem to see the value of 
mistakes. They perceive mistakes as one of the better means of creating 
opportunities for new learning experiences. They have little fear of being 
wrong as well as little need to be always right. Because of this attitude 
toward mistakes, they have little worry or fear. As a consequence they are 
much freer to be themselves and to develop a personal system of values. 

Self-actuahzing people are no namby-pambies. They have strong and 
clear-cut value systems, so much so that, when necessary, they can take 
a position contrary to externally imposed concepts. They are persons 
of conviction and belief and their values play an active part in their daily 
lives. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

These concepts have far-reaching implications for educational thought 
and practice. We are beginning to see learning as a problem of a total 
personality. We are beginning to understand that, unless behavior has 
changed, one has not really learned. It is becoming more and more clear 
that the key to effective behavioral change is an individual's personal 
discovery of meaning. It is values, beliefs and personal meanings which 
affect behavior most markedly. People without beliefs, values and con- 
victions cannot be cotmted upon in a society whose very survival depends 
on active, responsible and trustworthy people. For example, studies show 
that American soldiers imprisoned during the Korean War who suc- 
cumbed to braimvashmg were mainly men without firm beliefs and 
convictions. Consequently, because they did not stand for something 
in themselves, they were easy marks for brainwashing by people whose 
beliefs were so strong as to be practically a religion. Beliefs and convic- 
tions are cnicial to a people who would survive in an ideological struggle. 
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Knowing and Behaving 

It is imperative that \vc take a closer look at the distinction between 
kno\vinl^ and hehax inc. F(^r many j^onerations education has done an 
excellent job of hupartitvj^ information. Students, for the most part, have 
done pretty well on \erbal examinations. It does not follow, however, that 
this "knowing" has significantly aflected behavior. An alarmingly small 
percentage of what an indi\ idual knows intellectually seems to get under 
his skin and truly to make a difference in how he thinks, feels and acts. 
Combs * states the problem very succinctly: ^'Our greatest failures are 
those connected with the problem of helping people to behave differently 
as a result of the information we have pro\*ided them." 

We are coming to imderstand that much of this failure is due to lack 
of personal discowry of meaning. For example, many a student teacher 
fails to change the way he behaves in a classroom as a result of his work 
in educational psychology. A simple idea, such as ignoring misbehavior, 
can be discussed and demonstrated in a college classroom. Prospective 
student teachers may be able to state the principle, but there will be 
little difference in their work as teachers unless they can concurrently 
experiment with the idea as they relate to children they care about. 
Students need opportunities to discover the personal value and usefulness 
of the concept. Without such personal meaning there is little hope that 
classroom learning will go beyond the final examination. 

Adequate persons are, among other factors, the product of strong 
values. The implication seems to be clear, then, that educators must be 
interested in and concerned with \ alues. Unfortunately, this is not the case 
in many schools and classrooms today. The emphasis is too often on the 
narrowly scientific and the impersonally objective. As we have pointed out 
in a preceding chapter, children often get the idea in school that how 
they feel and what they think is not very important compared to scientific 
and objective facts. Without fully realizing it, we have sometimes taught 
children that personal meanings have no place in the classroom. Many 
children perceive school as a place where one is forced to do things which 
have little pertinence to life as he experiences it. Education must be con- 
cerned with the values, beliefs, convictions and doubts of students* These 
realities as perceived by an individual are just as important, if not more 
so, as the so-called objective facts. This does not mean that factual 
materials are not useful in making sound value judgments or in formulat- 
ing constructive social policies, but rather, that an overemphasis on the 

* Arthtir W. Combs. "Personality Theory and Its Implications for Curricu- 
lum Development.*' In: Lcnrninp^ More Ahout Learning. Washington, D.C.: As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricuhim Development, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1959. p. 5-20. 
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scientific and the objective impedes self-fiilfillment. Facts have no value 
in themselves alone. It is only as facts find their way into human organiza- 
tion of convictions, beliefs, frames of reference and attitudes that they 
come to fruition in intelligent behavior. 

Teachers and Values 

In like manner, schools must be concerned with teachers and their 
values. Teachers need to be encouraged to be themselves and to be free to 
communicate their humanity. Unfortunately, too many teachers believe 
that professional behavior requires them to lose their humanness. Within 
the broad limits of good taste both students and teachers should be free 
to explore and test values without restraint or fear of criticism. Teachers 
must stand for something if for no other reason than to give children 
something to push against. Values, beliefs and convictions must be 
admitted to the classroom situation. They must be respected and cherished 
if students are to develop their own beliefs and values. Ethics, morality, 
human feeling a id '^motion need to be part of the curriculum if the school 
intends that teachers and classrooms will afi^ect student behavior 
significantly. 

Teacher education can and must play an important role in producing 
teachers with values and convictions both in preservice as well as in- 
service education. The college classroom should be a place where students 
can test values and develop the courage of their convictions. Students need 
to be surrounded by college teachers who stand for something themselves, 
while respecting the ideas and beliefs of students. College teachers should 
encouragr stude'^l « to develop their own unique values and their way of 
practicing them, rather than the "right" values and the "right** methods. 
It is particularly important that student teachers work with cooperating 
and sup/*rvising teachers who have strong convictions and who are not 
threatened by other people with differing values and convictions. 

Learning Values Takes Time and Effort 

In provliiing opportunities for students to develop values and convic- 
tions, we often fail to realize the length of time and the amount of 
difficulty involved. Even though we know better, it is often assumed that 
values can be manipulated and changed as simply and ea.sily as intel- 
lectual concepts. The ease with which students memorize material and 
accumulate knowledge is misleading indeed. Not only does change in an 
individual s system of values and, as a consequence, change in behavior 
come slowly, but the more personal and basic the values, the slower 
and more difficult the process of change. Somehow, we must find more 
time in the school day for the teaching of values with more freedom 
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for personal tliscovny, whether it be directly tlirough experience or 
indirectly through discussion, role playing, reading, viewing or listening. 

A Democratic Climate and Learning of Values 

In general, this means that we must find ways of creating school and 
classroom atmospheres which facilitate tlie process of exploration and 
discovery of personal meaning— where there can be a freeing, expanding 
and changing of perception. Students need to have many choices; when 
they discover something of interest, they need to have plenty of time to 
work at it. Self-selection in an environment rich in materials, where 
students sense that how Uiey feel and what they think are important, can 
be extremely effective in helping students to become more fuUy function- 
ing. Through acceptance and trust, particularly, teachers play a strategic 
role in this learning process. 

Rcah'stically speaking, this means at the outset that we proceed to 
eliminate tlie barriers against this process of exploration and experimenta- 
tion for students. One of the biggest over-all barriers is the autocracy 
which still r( igns in many of our schools and classrooms. We give lip 
service to democracy and know somewhat about it, but few administrators 
or teachers have found the courage to dispense with autocracy, to change 
their behavior and take the plunge into creating democratic atmospheres. 
Most of the barriers against exploration are part and parcel of autocratic 
atmospheres. 

Teachers need to find the courage to face realistically their allegiance 
to \ ahies which are basically autocratic and to disown them once and 
for all if we hope to be free to develop democratic ones. When we attempt 
to mix autocratic and democratic values, we find that our eflForts in 
cither direction become sabotaged. Basic autocratic values are not 
compatible with basic democratic values and never will be. People behave 
in terms of what they believe is important. Teachers dc, too. Each of us 
needs to look to his own values, beliefs and convictions and ask, ''What 
do 1 rcaUy think is important?'* 

Semantically speaking, the words democratic and autocratic do not 
always communicate clear meanings. Unfortunately, they have become 
highly charged words often bordering on "name-calling.** Since the terms 
are used many times in this chapter, perhaps it would be well before 
proceeding further to attempt to spell out what democracy stands for as 
opposed to autocracy. In general, words like facilitating, freeing, encour- 
aging and accepting are associated with democracy, while restricting, 
coercing and discouraging are associated with autocracy. More specifi- 
cally, a few dichotomies will illustrate more subtle differences. For 
exami^le, democracy, in the way we are using the term, stresses equal 
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rather than superior-inferior relationships; trust rather than fear; 
encouragement rather than force; freedom without license rather than 
obedience; cooperation rather than competition; challenge rather than 
threat; recognition rather than praise; self-discipline rather than punish- 
ment; and satisfaction rather than reward. 

The attitude toward difference often differentiates democracy from 
autocracy also. Fully functioning people seem to value difference. They 
are comfortable around people who are different. Democratic teachers 
accept and welcome students who are different. Students are encouraged 
to cooperate as unique individuals and yet relate as equal human beings. 
They are given freedom to select work which is challenging, yet work with 
which they can cope. There is a minimum of the fear, worry and threat 
which shut people off from the very experiences which provide growth 
and change. 

Faulty Assumptions 

Another related, but somewhat different, barrier to the freeing, expand- 
ing and changing of perceptions is the vrray of faulty assumptions which 
hamper many people today. Schools not only ha\e to cope with mis- 
behavior of students resulting from faulty values, but they have to be 
concerned with the validity of the basic assumptions students learn in 
classrooms and in the schools in general. Psychologists and psychiatrists 
involved in psychotherapy are very much aware of the effect of fallacies 
on behavior. Teachers need to take a closer look at the basic assumptions 
which guide much of their behavior in the classroom. A look at these 
assumptions will often prove to be quite a sobering experience. 

Let us take a look at a brief summary of a few unrealistic assumptions 
and irrational ideas as suggested by some psychotherapists. Ellis,- for 
example, in discussing rational psychotherapy, included the following 
irrational ideas: (a) the idea that it is a dire necessity for an adult 
human being to be loved or approved by everyone for everything he 
does; (b) the idea that one should be thoroughly competent, adequate 
and achieving in all possible respects; (c) the idea that ore should be 
dependent on others and needs someone stronger than oneself on whom 
to rely; (d) the idea that the past is all-important and that because 
sometliing once strongly affected one s life, it should liave the same effect 
indefinitely; and (e) the idea that it is exceptionally difficult to find the 
right solution to many human problems, and that if the preci.se and 
right solution is not found, the results will be catastrophic. Such fallacies 
are widely held in our society. Since values are taught whether teachers 

•A. Ellis. "Rational Psychotherapy and Individual Psychology." Journal of 
Individual Psychology 13: 38-44; 1957. 
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are aware of it or not, one wonders how many of these ideas are taught 
directly or indirectly in our scliools. 

Dreikurs,* an Adlerian psychotherapist, questions the following popular 
beliefs and social values and suggests that they are not compatible with 
democratic values: (a) the desire for self-elevation, (b) the idea of per- 
fectionism, (c) idea of masculinity and femininity, (d) fear of mistakes, 
(e) personal success, and (f ) the idea that reason and objectivity are al- 
ways preferable to emotion and subjectivity. Dreikurs suggests instead 
that we value unique usefulness, cooperation, and relationship as equals 
rather than self -elevation or personal success; that we stress humanness 
rather than masculinitv' or femininity as such; that we value the courage 
to be imperfect rather than perfectionism and the ensuing fear of mistakes; 
that we value and trust emotions and subjectivity as complementary 
modes of reason and objectivity. To say the least, this is a provocative list 
of faulty social values, any one of which would provide food for thought 
for the teaching of values in our schools today. 

Erich Fromm * has contributed significantly to the understanding of 
our major moral problems in a way closely related to our discussion of 
values. He suggests three problem areas: (a) authoritarianism, (b) 
exploitation and (c) inequality. He questions seriously our valuing 
anonymous authority rather than the overt authority of the nineteenth 
century. He considers both types as irrational and harmful and suggests 
valuing rational authority which is based solely on competence and 
knowledge if and when authority is useful. It is his belief that practically 
everybody exploits himself through his worship of things and suggests 
that it is time that we put man back in the saddle. In other words, things 
are the supreme values of many people rather than the ideas of man 
and his potentiality to become. Many students perceive school learning 
as an acquisitior of marks and degrees rather than a useful tool in be- 
coming more human — more fully functioning. Fromm is convinced that 
equality today, which has replaced much of the cruel inequality of the 
past, has often come to mean sameness and conformity. He suggests that 
we should value instead creativity and difFerence, overcome the split 
between affect and intellect, and find the courage to be our unique selves. 

While this only rej^resents points of view from rational, Adlerian, and 
neo-Freudian psychotherapy, they are somewhat representative of newer 
frontiers in psychology and psychiatry. Rogers has suggested that the 
values of fully functioning people are highly similar to those of persons 

•R. Dreikurs. "Psychotherapy as Correction of Faulty Social Values.** 
Journal of Individual Pstjcholofiy 13: 150-58; 1957. 

* Erich Fromm. *'The Moral Responsibilily of Modem Man." Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly. Fall 1958. 
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who have successfully c\i)cricnct»tl psychotherapy. Educators can ill 
afford to overlook what psychotherapists consider essential learnings* If 
the learning of l>asic human values, including tin* rejection of faulty 
values, is so vital that th(*rapy cannot proceed without it, perhaps edu- 
cation cannot progress without such learning either. Counseling or psycho- 
therapy is a process of learning, too, and what is basically true of learning 
in one setting is generally applicable in another. If teachers hope to 
encourage the development of more fully functioning people, it would 
appear that psychotherapy has much to contribute toward the teaching 
of values. Much of what Carl Rogers has written concerning client- 
centered counseling, for example, has equal applicability to the construc- 
tion of effective learning situations in the classroom. 

Let us discuss in more detail one of the suggested faulty values — self- 
elevation. Is this really a faulty value? Is not self-elevation, a popular 
value in our so-calkd competitive society, taught in practically every 
home and school? To l)c a success in our classrooms, do we not motivate 
students to **win out" by getting high marks? As long as there are 
competitive classrooms, students will be learning that to be successful 
one must elevate himself above others and will perceive a classroom as a 
place where human beings relate on a vertical scale with only the few 
at the top "winning out" and the rest failing. Self-elevation is not a condi- 
tion to be sought for its own sake. On the other hand, if the school and 
classroom atmosphere is cooperative and students relate on a horizontal 
scale as unique as well as equal human beings, one can be successful by 
being useful. It is not the accomplishment of elevation above others that 
is praiseworthy, but the accomplishment of a worthy goal. Self-elevation 
will not be highly valued in such an atmosphere. Failure will no longer 
mean moving down the scale and losing status, and thus will not be 
feared. 

Here is a challenge for teachers and administrators. The implications 
for education are manifold, If we value self-elevation and accompanying 
ambition in our typical classroom today, how many children can beccme 
fully functioning? An optimistic guess would be very few. Are such 
values faulty? If so, do we need to change the values or do we need to 
change the classroom atmoNpheres? We probably need to re-examine 
both. One thing is quite certain: If we value a democratic classroom 
atmosphere, we had better get started finding out how to create one with 
particular emphasis on how xve teachers behave. We need to ask whal: 
values characterize self-actualizing persons. Following that, we need look 
to ourselves to see how well we hold these values. After that, we may 
hope to produce the values more effectively in students. This is likely to 
prove uncomfortable, but may also be highly rewarding. 
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The Value of Work 

One of the most confusing areas in the teaching and learning of values 
centers around the perceptions teachers as well as students have of work 
in tlie classroom. Do teacliers value work? Do children value getting into 
work or getting out of work? Maslow reports that fully functioning people 
seem to see little difference between work and play. Their work is more 
like play. If education is going to be devoted to the ever-increasing 
development of adequate people, it would appear from almost any 
assessment of student attitudes toward work that this area will need 
considerable attention. 

Knowing the negative attitude that many students develop toward 
schoolwork, as well as what they learn from parents with negative atti- 
tudes toward work, it could he concluded that work is not highly valued 
in classrooms, schools or communities. It is recognized as a necessary 
activity but one to get out of more often than one to get into. In many 
situations, though, it seems that students do not perceive schoolwork as 
being something important or valuable. It is often something to get over 
witli for the sake of satisfactory marks and graduation requirements. 

Teachers c(Ttainly stress the importance of work and appear to value 
it highly. Tliere is some question, however, as to whether teachers truly 
value work. Wliile stressing the importance of work, they often perceive 
it as a necessary evil. The suggestion, **Hurry and finish your work, 
children, so you can go out and play," is far too familiar. Work and play 
often become dichotomized. Of course, if work is pure backbreaking 
drudgery, we should learn how to finish it in the shortest possible time 
in order to be free for more worthwhile pursuits. Should schoolwork, 
however, fall in this category? If schoolwork is done primarily for marks 
or for the teacher, there is real danger that it will become drudgery. 
Certainly it will seldom be perceived as play. 

Teachers arc in a strategic position to improve the value and dignity 
of work. The creation of a truly democratic classroom atmosphere is the 
basic prerequisite. Teachers can help children to learn that play and work 
are on the .same continuum — that work can be as satisfying as play. Chil- 
dren need to find out that work and learning go hand in hand and, as a 
consequence, that learning is satisfying also. In short, teacheis can help 
children leam to value work. 

There is a common belief that work is fatiguing while play is refresh- 
ing. The fact, however, seems to be that what is fatiguing or refreshing 
is more related to length of time at the task and the attitude toward it. 
If schoolwork were more highly valued by both teachers and students* 
many of our traditional practices would make little sense. Teachers and 
students would seldom feel the need for long weekends and long vaca- 
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tion periods for the purpose of recuperation. Afternoons in our elementary 
school classrooms, for example, would no longer need to be devoted to 
**easier* subjects and classroom games. While it could very well be that 
our compulsory school day is too long and that work during the afternoon 
hours is inefficient, teachers at least would not feel compelled to devote 
the morning hours to the more difficult and distasteful work and to get it 
over with as soon as possible. If work were highly valued and students 
were given considerable choice, the typical distinctions between difficult 
work and easy work and between work and play would be at a minimum. 
One of the major implications for education based on such a perception 
of the value of work could be the need for a re-examination and redesign- 
ing of the daily, weekly and annual time schedules of our public schools. 

Valuing Difference and Change 

Other human beings seem to be valued highly by fully functioning 
people. The integrity and the differences of others are highly respected 
by adequate people. Not only do fully functioning people trust them- 
selves as trustworthy instruments for encountering life, but they trust 
that others will grow and find their place without being forced or coerced. 
If teachers were to give top priority to the valuing of others, more chil- 
dren, regardless of their progress in school or their behavior, would be 
accepted as worthy human beings. There would be no place for punishing 
and coercing. 

Perhaps the one over-all implication for education drawn from the 
discussion of fully functioning people by our four authors is tliat education 
must value change. As people are ever-moving and ever-becoming, edu- 
cation needs to move into the future with them. We need to de-emphasize 
tradition and the past and devote more energy to the present and the 
future. Schools should be places where students can grow and change as 
total personalities. Most of the suggestions in the preceding paragraphs 
call for change — for the valuing of change. Educators can no longer afford 
to deplore and resist change. Too many teachers are still insisting that 
things must be done the "right" way. In such an atmosphere, goodness 
becomes synonymous with conformity. Messiness, noise, confusion and 
mistakes, out of which may come originality, creativity and genius, are 
suppressed in favor of neatness, quiet, order and **being right,** out of 
which can come conserx'atism, cowardice, rigidity and smugness. 

We have spoken of the importance of teachers who value change. It is 
even more important in supervisors and administrators. If administrators 
desire courageous and creative teachers who are forward moving and open 
to experience, they must welcome, value and encourage change. Experi- 
mentation must be facilitated and even, sometimes, protected. Differences 
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in teachers must be appreciated and encouraged, not just tolerated. To do 
this, supervisors, administrators and teachers will, themselves, need to 
overcome their fear of making mistakes. Change will only occur in an 
atmosphere where change is valued, difference is warmly appreciated 
and mistakes, which are the inevitable concomitant of trying, arr. 
accepted as a normal part of the price of growing. Each person can 
only behave in terms of what seems to him important. To induce values 
in others, then, administrators and supervisors need to be sure that they 
really hold the values they say they do and that this message is getting 
through to those they supervise. 

CURRENT PRACTICES THESE CONCEPTS CORROBORATE 

Education does make a significant difference in the system of values, 
sincere beliefs and basic convictions of many individuals. School and 
classroom atmospheres, in varying degrees, do have influence on how 
students think, feel and behave. The concepts expressed by our four 
authors support many of the practices of good teachers everywhere. 

These concepts certainly corroborate the pioneering practices of 
courageous teachers who sincerely attempt to establish democratic atmos- 
pheres in their classrooms. To create a ckissroom atmosphere with a 
minimum of fear, threat and worry is no easy task. Many teachers wonder 
whether it is worth the effort. Yet, our four authors clearly imply that 
democratic rather than autocratic atmospheres are basic to the teaching 
and learning of those values which are held by fully functioning people. 
Even though creating a democratic atmosphere is an ever-continuing 
process and there is no magic formula, a few teachers in relatively small 
number of schools have the courage to work at it and are making progress. 

The following are practices which these concepts corroborate: (a) co- 
operative classroom atmospheres, (b) trusting classroom atmospheres^ 
(c) friendly classroom atmospheres, (d) challenging classroom atmos- 
pheres, (e) student self-discipline and (f ) student self -evaluation. 

A cooperative atmosphere, as opposed to a competitive atmosphere, is 
highly conducive to the teaching and learning of values, beliefs and 
convictions which are compatible with our way of life. For teachers who 
value cooperation highly, there is no compromise with competitive atti- 
tudes and methods. This does not rule out individual endeavors or imply 
that all work and learning are Sroup work. It merely means that one learns 
to value cooperation by experiencing it and at the same time learns the 
difference between competition which is fun and competition which is 
destructive to our way of life. Education has made considerable progress 
in this direction in the past 25 years, particularly in th ; primary grades* 
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Many teachers have learned to create a tnisting classroom atmosphere. 
Not only do such teachers trust students and the students trust teachers^ 
but the students trust each other. Mutual trust is the highest form of 
mutual respect. Only in such an atmosphere can children be encouraged 
to reveal their feelings and values— the first step to doing something 
about them. When children are afraid to reveal themselves, exploration 
and discovery are handicapped. They cannot commit themselves and de- 
velop the convictions, beliefs and attitudes which are essential for a sense 
of purpose and direction. Classrooms today are certainly friendlier places 
in which to work and learn than at any tim^* in the history of public 
school education. This is a step forward. Such an atmosphere is highly 
conducive to the freeing, expanding and changing of perceptions which, 
in turn, affect values and convictions. Teachers in such classrooms have 
learned how to be friendly representatives of society rather than just 
being paternal and nice. A friendly relationship is a must if a teacher 
hopes to have a democratic classroom atmosphere. We leam so much 
more from our friends. 

An ever-mcreasing number of teachers are learning how to create a 
challenging classroom atmosphere rather than a threatening one. Such 
teachers have learned that so-called lazy students are not basically lazy, 
but rather that they act lazy for a purpose. Laziness is a product of bore- 
dom, not of motivation. With this belief, teachers no longer have to feel 
Iielpless as they do when they assume that man is basically lazy. It no 
longer makes sense to believe that lazy students will not work and leam 
unless forced. Instead, students can be encouraged to change their be- 
havior or their purpose or both. 

More and more teachers are discovering the subtle difference between 
self-discipline based on freedom without license and self-imposed 
obedience to authority based on fear of punishment, even though the 
punishment may be fair and humane. The decrease in corporal punish- 
ment in our schools is certainly a step forward; but, imfortunately, other 
forms of punishment— low marks, the taking away of privileges, and 
verbal lashings — are still with us. Teachers who help students learn 
self-disciphne, through experiencing in a friendly atmosphere the natural 
consequences of their behavior, have no need to impose personal authority 
and resort to punishment. Such teachers are in a favorable position to 
encourage the expanding and changing of values, beliefs and convictions. 

Self -actualizing persons are people able to see themselves clearly and 
frankly. This calls for self-evaluation. While the punishing aspects of 
the externally imposed marking system are recognized and disliked by 
many teachers, the rewarding aspects still receive considerable support. 
Teachers who beUeve in self-evaluation have no use for the marking 
system whether it be for punishment or reward. They believe that intrinsic 
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satisfaction from self-evaluation, vv^hetl;er it be success and progress or 
failure and new directions, vdll be the ultimate in encouragement. Self- 
evaluation is particularly necessary to deeply personal learnings involving 
values^ beliefs and convictions. 

CURRENT PRACTICES THESE CONCEPTS QUESTION 

Practices which are diametrically opposed to the practices discussed 
in the previous section are certainly to be questioned, for example: (a) 
competitive classroom atmospheres, (b) classrooms where there is blind 
trust or no trust at all, (c) classrooms where teachers remain aloof from 
students, (d) threatening classroom atmospheres, (e) classrooms where 
discipline *s based on obedience to authority and (f ) classrooms where 
motivation, discipline and evaluation are rooted in the universal marking 
system. It would be questionable, indeed, if values, beliefs and convictions 
learned in such classrooms would be conducive to the development of 
fully functioning people. In fact, it would be questionable if students in 
such atmospheres would expand or change their values, beliefs or convic- 
tions to any significant degree. 

Observing tliat our way of life requires laws, many teachers assume 
that a law abiding society is synonymous vdth a controlling one. As a 
consequence, they teach the importance of conformity and obedience to 
authority. They overlook the fact that most of us do not obey laws be- 
cause we are afraid to break them; we obey because we know it facilitates 
getting what we want. Our society is not based upon a reliance on 
authority, except when individuals threaten the rest of us. The foundation 
of our way of life is fundamentally cooperative. "I drive on the right side 
of the road, not because I am afraid the police will catch me on the left. I 
drive on the right because I recognize the sense in doing so in order that 
we all get more surely where we want to go.** The emphasis upon authority 
is misplaced; it is the people and their enlightenment, not authority, that 
makes a society livable instead of a jungle. 

The assumption that all children in a classroom must learn obedience 
to authority in order to adjust to demanding superiors in our society is 
shortsighted indeed. It is doubtful whether a very large percentage of the 
girls are doomed to face a demanding *Tdoss.** Most boys will have a 
choice of vocations as well as some choice of employers. Even the armed 
forces, once the epitome of authoritarianism in action, now plead for 
men who can think for themselves even as the lowliest of privates. As 
with competition, there is an array of faulty beliefs and values related to 
the assumption that an authoritarian atmosphere is best for children. 

Practices which discourage friendliness and rely on the assumption 
that it interferes with learning and creates discipline problems need to 
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be re-exairined* A friendly atmosphere that welcomes play forms the very 
foundation for an atmosphere of freedom and responsibility to work. 
Practices which take the fun out of school are certainly to be questioned. 
Hard work goes hand in hand with or follows hard play. The assumption, 
however, that one must toil or work hard as a youngster in order to be an 
efficient and effective worker as an adult needs to be questioned* It 
could very well be that people who lacked many opportunities to play 
as children are the very ones who have a compulsive desire to play usel^iss 
ganr^s rather than engage in useful work as an adalt* 

Assumptions concerning the value cf homework need to be re-examined* 
Teachers who value and trust students have no need to impose typical 
homework assignments. Such teachers assume that people have the 
nower within themselves to grow and to become* Stimulation, suggestions 
and challenges are more than sufficient to encourage work and learning 
outside the classroom, providing students see the point in learning. 
Nobody works hard at meaningless tasks. Belief in homework assign- 
ments and implied confonnity, as well as subsequent recitation and 
competition for marks, are to be questioned if we hope to develop more 
self-propelled and fully functioning people. 

In general, any classroom atmosphere which places value on working 
for marks and working for the teacher rrcds 10 be questioned. Such 
classroon> cHmates seldom encourage children to help each other. It is 
often dishonest to cooperate and disobedient to be different in such an 
atmosphere. 

NEW PRACTICES THESE CONCEPTS SUGGEST 

At the outset, teachers must find ways of behaving which add up to 
the creation of democratic classroom atmospheres. This does not mean 
that no mistakes will be made, but it does mean that, through continuing 
self-evaluation and group evaluation, we will discover our in'ational ideas 
and faulty assumptions <ind proceed to change our perceptions, beliefs 
and values as well as our overt behavior. This is a big task and we are 
only in the berjinning stages. But we must get on with it if we hope to 
affect significantly the development of fully functioning people. 

Maslow suggests in his provocative book. Motivation and Personality^ 
that, if we hope to understand man, we must perceive him as being on 
another continuum from that of animals* As a thinking human being 
capable of creating purposes for behavior and of projecting himself into 
the future, he just does not behave like an animal unless forced to live an 
animal-like existence* In attempting to understand fully functioning 
people with strong beliefs, values and convictions, then, we need to 
question seriously our assumptions and beliefs based on the study of 
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inadequate people* who appear to behave more like animals and study, 
instead, fully functioning people and the atmospheres in which they grow. 

In a similar way, a democratic classroom atmosphere needs to be per- 
ceived as being on an entirely different continuum from that of an 
autocratic atmosphere. Teachers need to see that one does not move 
toward the creation of a democratic atmosphere by creating a benevolent 
autocratic one, even if it is effective in accomplishing some goals. If we 
believe that a democratic classroom tmosphere is conducive to the 
development of fully functioning people and that an autocratic atmosphere 
is not, then we must see clearly that we cannot cling to values which 
are basically autocratic. This is a conviction few of us have learned as 
we have struggled with our middle-of-the-road positions for years hoping 
beyond hope that patience, niceness and even understanding would rid 
us of the ineffective results of autocratic atmospheres. It is time that we 
left the autocratic continuum once and for all and put our energy into 
finding a place on the democratic continuum. 

The lesson yet to be learned by most teachers is how to relate as equal 
human beings and, at the same time, to continue to relate as unique and 
different individuals. As Erich Fromm has suggested, most of our efforts 
toward equality in the twentieth century have resulted ultimately in more 
conformity and sameness. We must find ways to relate as equal human 
beings without destroying uniqueness. It can be d ^e, but there are only 
a few guideposts as of this time. We need courageous teachers willing 
to blaze a trail based on their convictions concerning trust and faith in 
human beings, freedom, acceptance, cooperation and creativity; ^vflUngto 
learn how to create a classroom atmosphere in which there is order and 
work by involving students in planning and evaluation and by being firm 
with their oton behavior rather than being firm with students* behavior 
through imposition of authority, force, coercion, punishment and re- 
wards. As Combs has suggested, "Teaching is a relationship, but there 
can be no relationship with a nonentity." It would speed up progress in 
this direction if more teachers who find such courage could communicate 
their experiences as A. S. Neill has done in his description of freedom 
ivithout license in his recent book, SummerhilU 

Fully functioning people are people with strong values, beliefs and 
convictions. So are fully functioning teachers. Children learn their values 
from the important people in their experiences. To help them grow 
toward greater self-actualization in the next generation, we need to look at 
the values we hold in this one. As teachers struggle toward self realization, 
they contribute to progress for all of us. 

•A. S. Neill. Summerhiil; A Radical Approach to Child ht^iring. New York: 
Hart Publishing Co., 196G. 392 p. 
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We have, each one of us, an essential nature which is in- 
trinsic, given, "naturar and, usually, very resistant to change 

• • • • Every person is, in part, "his own project'* and makes 
himself. 

In them (self-actualizing people) the conative, the cognitive, 
the affective and the motor are less separated from each other 

• . • • His spontaneous reactions are as capable, efBcient and 
right as if they had been thought out in advaribe. 

At the level of self-actualizing, many dichotomies become 
resolved, opposites arc seen to be unities and the whole dichot* 
omous way of thinking is recognized to be immature. 

No ideally good relation to another human being, especially 
a child, is possible without "being-love." Especially is it neces- 
sary for teaching, along with the Taoistic, trusting attitude that 
it implies. 

People learn who they are and what they are from the ways in 
which they have been treated by those who surround them 
in the process of their growing up. 

Because they feel essentially sure ?bout themselves, self- 
actualizing persons can feel a higher degree of respect for 
their own individuality and uniqueness and as a consequence 
are less disturbed or upset by criticism. They can remain stable 
in the midst of stress and strain. They can utilize themselves as 
trust\vorthy, reliable instruments for accomplishing their pur- 
poses. 

The feeling of oneness with ones fellows produces in the 
truly adequate person a high degree of responsible, trustworthy 
behavior ... a deep sensitivity to the feelings and attitudes 
of others . . . trust in others. 

An essentially positive view of self pennits adequate people 
to be effective nonconformists when necessary. 

The fully functioning personality thinks well of others; he 
therefore sees his stake in others ... He comes to see other 
people as opportunities, not for exploitation, but for the build- 
ing of self. ... He sees himself as an ongoing part of a world 
in movement — in process of becoming. 
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Tlie better the life, the better the values accumulated. The 
one wlio sees human beings as essential to his own enhancement 
develops values related to the welfare of people. 

He knows no other way to live except in keeping with his 
values. He has no need to continuously shift behavior, depend- 
ing upon the kind of people nearest him. 

We are tempted to call this courage and integrity. This is 
another way of saying that one has what it takes to live as life 
really exists and to do it all in one piece. 

SOME COMMON IDEAS 

All four writers build upon inherent assumptions: (a) that each 
person is worthy of respect; (b) that each grows continuously from 
birth to death, at all times merging the past and future into the now; 
(c) that each is a product of an inner core, developed and inodified by 
experience; (d) that interaction with people is the strongest environmental 
determinant in the self concept; (e) that when the environment is 
basically unthreatening, the individual's own behavior toward elements in 
the en\iroiiment is basically open, sclf-and-others-trusting, interactive, 
syTnpathetic and constructive; and (f) thot in this environment dignity 
and integrity emerge as characteristics of peopie. 

All imply that self-understanding and acceptance are reflections of 
understanding and acceptance by "important people** in the environment, 
and lead the individual to accept, to face up to, and to irove toward, 
rather than away from, life. Implicit in aU the papers is tiemendom faith 
that the fully functioning person is a maturely responsible person, is 
uninhibited by rigidity or falseness, identifies broadly and deeply, is 
free-flowing in his contacts with life, and experiences in highly, sometimes 
sharply perceptive, integrative and creative ways. Great dignity and 
integrity of person and trui>t in one's own being are marks of these 
individuals. 

This tmrestrained, unforced, confident bearing seems to reflect an 
internal synthesis of favorable feelings the individual has abou^ himself — 
feelings of competency and self-tnist. The adequate person seems to 
approach any situation openly, becoming prrrt of it, exploring and 
assessing it, sensitive for familiar and new meanings in order to embrace 
them in his conceptual and perceptual fields; that is, he moves into the 
situation feeling competent to deal with it. This concept of himself as a 
trustworthy instrument to carry out his purposes gives him an increasing 
autonomy and self-unity which shows itself n a consistency cf feeling and 
action that is all of a piece, indicating that the possessor is basically an 
integrated being, that within him forces are operating harmoniously. 
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This person, because of the basic integrity of his being, is able to deal 
efifectively with disl armony, dichotomies and unsolved problems, being 
able to resolve, tolerate and. when necessary, take nonconforming 
attitudes and actions. He reaches out to be of use to other people, 
expandiiig himself to identify broadly with otliers, sometimes on a 
world-wide basis. 

He has peak moments of sharp, insightful experience in which he moves 
midway between a ''spiritual world** and the known world. In 
tiiese moments perceptions deepen, dichotomies and disunities disappear, 
and he is one v.ith the universe. These moments give zest to living, 
making life meaningful and rich. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

An appreciation of the idea that dignity and integrity are learned 
characteristics holds implications which are central to the philosophical 
basis of the school and which permeate the entire operation of the school. 

Implications for the Philosophical Basis 

The school that is interested in the development of adequacy in people 
is necessarily committed to cherishing and nurturing the best in every 
human being who enrolls in it. This is in complete harmony with the ex- 
pressed values held dear in the United States and engendered by our peo- 
ple in many parts of the world. We believe in the right of every person to 
reach his best fulfillment and that tlie institutions of government are in- 
struments to make this possible. We have based our form of government 
on the belief that people, utilizing their best potentialities to face up to 
problems, are completely capable of exercising their own government, 
that is, of making decisions which are in the best interests of the total 
population. The school, then, which takes seriously its commitment 
to the fullest development of its people, must facilitate this process. 

The Philosophy in Action 

The discovery of self as a person of dignity and integrity is learned 
as a consequence of one*s experience with those about him. Learning to 
trust one*s own organism comes about as a result of experiencing success 
and through being treated as though one were important, reponsible 
and worthy of respect. When a school system sets out to establish as 
its primary goal the development of fully functioning people — ^people of 
dignity and integrity; people who are proud and forthright — the well- 
being and growth of every individual becomes important. Children learn 
from their teachers who they are and what they are, while teachers le^m 
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the same things from children and from the teacher's colleagues and 
supervisors. It is a diiBcult, if not impossible, task to teach what one does 
not feel is true in his own experience. It follows, then, that the first step 
in the production of persons of dignity and integrity must be a staff 
with members who feel this way about themselves. 

E\'ery member of the scliool staff becomes important in the production 
of such persons. Most important, the school administrator who sets the 
tone and direction must particularly grasp that how each member of 
the school system, from the lowliest to the highest paid worker, feels and 
thinks about himself, is a key fac' ^r in the way he functions— or fails 
to function. The administrator must come to see conception of self as 
the intrinsic core of growth and learning, affecting every child, every 
teacher, even Iiimself. He begins to see his own role in the school system 
as one which helps others to function at their best; he sees this as the 
only way he can adequately discharge his obligation to give the com- 
munity the best school system possible. His own philosophy about the 
nature of man, about how people learn and grow and, most of all, about 
what they learn about themselves and tchat inspires the learning then 
permeates his ov\ti field of operation; with the school board, the com- 
munit\% thr central office staff, the field staff in the various schools, 
principals, teachers, nonprofessional workers, children and parents. 
Wherever adults come in contact with children, from the administrator 
himself to the workers hired on an hourly basis, he helps them to under- 
stand that hur an values rank highest, and that he places value on the 
achievement of each person primarily in relation to its effect upon the 
development of children. 

Kelley points out how diflScult it is for adults in our society to really 
respect the individuality of the young. The reason, he says, is that 
although we claim to be democratic, our ways of rearing children are 
thrust through with authoritarianism. This is especially true of our 
educational process because much of it draws from earlier preprofes- 
sional times. This means, of course, that we, too, acquire authoritarian 
ways. It means that all members of the school system will probably have 
had experience with lines of authority; some of them will have learned 
"the hard way" to distrust the spoken word and to watch shrewdly for 
indications in the direction of authority or cooperation. The "what does 
hfc want me to do?" — whether spoken or unspoken — will be there, and 
it is answered in deeds more convincingly than in words. 

The Leader's Philosophy Is FarReaching 

The leader's philosophy in action affects the lives of all children in 
the school system. The way he feels about people, and the manner in 
which he operates, is felt by the lowliest and most elevated person on the 
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stafF and the weakest and strongest child in the system. The leader who 
is characterized by self-trust, openness and trust in others will, by his 
very behavior, help others to learn self-trust, openness and trust in 
others. He will !ielp them to acquire stature and integrity. He will 
solicit and weigh opinions and ideas, work cooperatively on school 
problems, hear all sides of difficult problems, take and show a genuine 
interest in fellow workers as persons as well as workers. 

The approach to school problems used by Mr. Harwick, a school 
superintendent in a suburban area, illustrates some of the ways a self- 
and-other-trusting leader can act in situations affecting the entire school 
system. Calling the professional staff together, he said, **You have made 
known through the staff committee that you feel our schools need to 
examine the reading program to see if we are using the best possible 
means to help our children develop. What do you propose should be 
done?^ 

To the degree that the leader is self-trusting — that % trusts that he 
can handle whatever comes as a result of this ^'open** setting — ^he can 
give responsibility to his staff without fear or hedging. Tliis in turn 
creates in the staff a feeling of confidence u^ themselves. Furthermore, to 
the degree that the administrator is able to convey this ''trusting** feeling 
to the staff, all of whom have backlogs of experiences and meanings, 
he will succeed in bringing the concerted and individual strengths of 
the ^taft to bear on the problem identified by them. Thus, two things 
are accompli.shed; a better job is done because more brains contribute 
to it and the faith of the staff in themselves is buttressed and encouraged. 
Mr. Hcirwick s self-confidence made possible listening to the staff. His 
trust in himself made it possible to trust the staff so he could afford to 
ask them what they want to do about it instead of telling them what they 
would have to do about it. As a consequence, the staff replied with a flow 
of suggestions like the following: 

**I think we should test our children more often, so we teachers will not be 
working in the dark." 

**We need help in re-examining the way we teach reading in the lower 
grades. When I get the children in the high school, it is too late to do much 
for them. Perhaps we should invite a specialist in reading to come and work 
with our whole school system for a month or two.^ 

'TThat isn*t long enough, unless we can have follow-up help for a year or 
two. This job isn*t easy if we really do want to feel that every child has had 
a fair chance. There ^re some pretty difRcult cases." 

Mr. H.: "There are so many sugj[;estions. How about a planning committee 
representing the various parts of the school system to work out a statement 
of needs and suggest some first steps?'* (Agreement) "Will the professional 
staff committee consider this and let me have the names of the special com- 
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mittee on rcatlin^? Slumld there he any lay members on it?** (Discussion) 
''Well, if you feel unctTtain about it. let's make tbe committee entirely pro- 
fessional, but rd like to see it broadened at any point you feel comfortable 
tn do so." (No attempt to violate others by forcing an uncomfortable situation 
on them, yet tio apologies for Ins own position either.) 

TcacluT: "Mr. Harwick, I'd like to say somcthinR." (Everyone looked at 
speaker.) *There is one thing that is so plain it should not have to wait for 
committee work." 

Mr. 11.: "There is. Louise? What it is?" 

Louise: "Well, it's our stock of library books. The teachers say that in 
some of our schools the books are old and worn out, and there aren't enoufih 
anyway. It's hanl to find interestinR materials for slowMvadinfi boys in prades 
two and three, and it's hard to find even enoufih books to keep them flowing 
to the fast readers, especially in the upper Rrades." 

Mr. H.: "Arc you supcesting that we do something about this in the next 
budgit?" 

Louise: "Yes. or sooner than that." (Latighter) 

Mr. II.: "Will you head up a committee to pet reports from all schools on 
what they think is necessary and what they consider desirable? I'm not promis- 
ing anyth.inK. but our school board is cooperative. We may have to find a way to 
let our parents know about this, too. After all, the public supports our schools." 

It is e\ident that Louise's experiences had led her to approach this 
situation openly, seeing no threat to herself in it. If she saw a threat, the 
S(*lf-trust in her ability which she had also learned made it possible for 
her to enter the situation to speak up for the children — so she acted. As 
a residt, she inspired the leader to trust her and found herself in a 
position of leadership in which she was able to help others to function 
cooperativeU' in the solution of a common problem. We can assume 
that Louise's ideas had been received well in previous experience, and 
'hat out of repeated successes she had learned to trust herself. 

In tbi* ease of the superintendent, as leader, it is easy for him to 
establish an ''open" setting. Since he is thele*^al as well as the professional 
leader, his responsibilities are great. He has a personal and a professional 
investnKMit in outcomes. Not only is his professional reputation at stake, 
his family depends upon bis income, bis children are proud of him, and 
he feels that be must not *1et them down." But, he, too, has learned his 
feelings and teaches others by his ways of behaving. Even in this simple 
everyday vignette, it is apparent that people are interacting on the 
basis of the feelings of integrity tlu^ have and, in turn, are affecting 
the feelings of self-trust and regard for others. The administrators 
responsibihties do not set aside the principles of human relationships; 
they only increase the potency of their operation. They cannot be 
ignored or suspended, only put in operation positively or negatively, 
knowingly or unknowingly. 
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Adequate Administrators and Teachers Nurture Adequacy 
in Each Other 

Adequate school administrators and teachers have quah'ties of dignity, 
integrity and autonomy and are able to create the **open" environments 
to nurture these characteristics in each other as well as in children and 
youth. An administrator should be chosen in part for his ability to release 
creativity in the adults who work with him, and for the ability to utilize 
the wisdom of others to help him reach judgments. Having genuine self- 
trust, he considers it a strength to wait for others, and does everything 
possible to act upon the best pooled judgments of his staff. He takes care 
not to allow the daily pressures co distract him from his goal, putting 
productive professional staff relationships first among the conditions 
necessary for a good school system. 

Even the administrator originally chosen because he had a reputation 
as a good disciplinarian or needed to be "retired" from his job as football 
coach can learn to behave in these ways. These are not mystical matters, 
but things that can he learned by anyone. The first step is to discover 
they are important and worth seeking, for none of us spend much energy 
on what does not seem important to us. The number of adequate persons 
our schools produce can be increased by adminstrators who consider it 
important to surround children with persons of dignity and integrity. 
Such an administrator realizes the relationships of democratic processes 
to the development of free, honest people, and he takes care to make 
these processes a part of his own interaction with the staff and the 
children. He is aware that it is not the matter of administrator-staff 
contacts that is important, nor the particular tasks entrusted to staff 
members. It is, rather, the quality of trust, of faith, which penetrates 
these situations. An effective leader must really trust, not manipulate, 
people or decisions. He notes that mutual respect for dignity and integrity 
emerges where trust exists, and self-other appreciation runs deeply. 
Eventually, such behavior becomes habitual, a part of the **inner core*' 
of his personality, and he is to a greater degree self-actualizing- 

Supervisors and principals working in such settings **come alive.** Their 
self-trust leads them to see themselves and to see the school and its 
opportunities in the larger context of society. Professional work is not 
a daily chore, stifling and rigid, but a service which is satisfying because 
it is at once self-fulfilling and creative. 

Adequate Persons Often Emerge into Positions of Leadership 

The dignity, integrity and trust of fully functioning persons in them- 
selves inspire trust from others. Frequendy, they are chosen for leader- 
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ship roles because they can be trusted to take into account other people*s 
ideas before making judgments. They can be counted on not to usurp 
authority, but to act with, for and through otI)ers. They make an 
effort to use fair processes and to reach fair judgments. 

As people increase in adequacy, they seem to use their potentialities 
in a larger social context with less reference to self in selfish ways. 
Others are increasingly accepted as extensions of one*s self, their well 
being considered as essential to ones own. ''The one who sees human 
beings as essential to his own enhancement,** says Kelley, "develops 
values related to the welfare of people.** Combs implies that they may 
even envelop enemies in the circle of identification; that is, that they 
may perceive * enemies'* openly, trying to understand them. The broader 
backlog of meanings which such persons have gleaned seems to enable 
them to develop values which lead them to put service to others above 
tangil)le rewards. They show interest, pity, compassion, warmth, humanity 
(Combs), and a nonhostile sense of humor (Maslow). Their inner lives 
are satisfying, and they do not seem to need the outward symbols of 
success that less adequate people require. They see others as extensions 
of the self, not as alien objects to be exploited. 

Maslow,* in another book, says that such men and women are often 
in positions requiring sacrifice; they have *'some mission in life, some 
task to fulfill, some problem outside of themselves which enlists their 
energies.** Combs points out that they *\vork harmoniously with others 
in either a leader or follower role.** In varying degrees, they are able 
to forego the immediate for long range goals and to see present events 
in a broader context. Some church and state leaders, teachers and 
other adults in the community are likely to be among these. 

All Persons Need To Grow in Dignity and Integrity 

While we find some people in almost every group who exemplify these 
self-rv^gulating qualities to some extent, it is imperative that all people 
have continuous opportunities to grow toward a greater sense of self- 
acceptance, autonomy, dignity and integrity. Due to the authoritarian 
voices which surround children and youth as they grow up, many fall 
far short of the goal. In very few is the demand for self-expression so 
deeply imbedded in the core of the person that it seems to weather all 
obstacles and come to fruition. Yet the need is for each one, uo matter 
how weak or how strong the capabilities, to have those experiences 
which will ca*-ry him beyond the consciousness of self into realization 
of self in the broader universe. 

* A. H. Maslow. In the Self. New York: Harper & Brothers, n.d. 
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THESE CHARACTERISTICS CAN BE LEARNED 

We are concerned in this chapter with the implications for education 
in helping persons develop into individuals of dignity, integrity and 
autonomy. We l)elicve these attributes are, in large measure, concomitants 
of the environment which impinges positively upon the hidividual, reflect- 
ing especially the feelings about self as they emerge in relation with 
human beings. Situations where the conditions for social development 
are kept open and fluid are most favorable for the development of these 
characteristics. 

Teachers who trust their own adequacy provide the settings in which 
teachers and children may also live in an atmosphere of self-trust. 
JTeachers must be encouraged to live honestly and creatively with 
themselves and with children, studying them, making it possible for 
children to be themselves, listening to what they say, and observing what 
they do. The teachers* trust in themselves to take appropriate steps to 
help children accjuire the sense of adequacy from which dignity and 
integrity flow nuist l)e encouraged. 

Young children can learn to recognize that all persons behave both 
. admiral)ly and imadmirably at tifnes. The teacher was helping Lee, a five- 
year-old, see that young Hoy, who was under attack because he had 
spoiled their recent game, was not '^bad,** that he had not acted very well 
just then. After a while, something of the understanding of the integrity of 
humanness seemed to penetrate young Lee s mind, when suddenly he 
literally thrust himself toward the center of the circle, saying with 
deliberation, ' I know what you mean. I like Mr. Castro, but I don't 
like what he does." The teacher inquired, "You mean you do like Roy, 

even if you don t like what he did today?" "Yes," said Lee, "that's how it 
. »» 

IS. 

Here was an incident in which the teacher s readiness and ability to 
identify with Roy and to help children difi^erentiate between the "inner 
core of humanness" and the changing, vacillating incidents of outward 
behavior heli a child better to understand both liimself and others. 
Stimulating him to see a similarity to something he had struggled to clar- 
ify, his teacher enabled him in turn to bring clarification to the situation 
in the classroom. Such reaching out and reaching up "on tiptoe" increase 
the sense of dignity and integrity with which individuals meet future 
situations. Who knows where the widening circles of such influence come 
to rest? In this case it may be that the increased sense of dignity and 
integrity accrued not only to Lee, but extended to Roy and to other 
children who comprehended something of the nature of Lees under- 
standing. It might even have extended to the teacher, when in the still, 
small moments of self-evaluation she recounted and revalued the role 
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she had played. "Sometimes/* perhaps she says to lierself, ''they seem 
to learn more from mistakes than from tlie many riulit moves tliey make/* 

When an atmospheie of respect for dignity and intejirity is created 
by an understanding teac!.er, children themselves can carry on the 
tradition. When children's o\vi\ feelings of worth are fulfilled, they are 
free to fill the needs of others as well. 

The following instance illustrates the personal dignity with which a 
child expressed her self-trust by ascribing dignity and extending warmth 
to another child, a newcomer in the group. 

The principal brought a new child to the room. *Td like to introduce 
Ntary Wilk/' she said. Mary was unkempt and her made-over ill fitting 
dress hung below^ her knees. The children stared at her. Mary looked 
uncomfortable. 

Then Gladys, a very well dressed little girl, rose, came forward and said, 
**Vm the hostess. Mary. I'd be glad to have you sit at my table and Til 
show you what to do. Do you know how^ to play Philadelphia Bat Ball?'* 

•'No/' said Mary, shyly. 

"Well teach you at recess time/' 

One would like to think that Mary could be responsive to this 
welcoming experience and, in due time, through trustful interaction with 
others, learn how to earn a place for herself by offering the same type 
of helpfulness to others in need of it. Children do not learn only from 
teachers. Warm, accepting, friendly, respecting atmospheres may com- 
pound their effects through the children themselves. 

Here is another illustration: 

The teacher of a sixth grade class was delayed, and the princip* 1. passing by 
heard the children, accustomed to handling much of their own business, put 
the class president up for a hearing because he had pulled a knife on them a 
short time before. Alarmed, she stopped to listen. The fact that the knife was 
rubber didn't seem to soften the case in the eyes of the children. 

"He had no business doing a thing like that." 

"That's just like thugs — we're not that low/' 

Then the child in charge asked, ''What do you think we should do?" 
"Make him apologize/* 

"Take his office away from him. He isn't fit to be president when he can't 
control himself.'* 

Charles voice, half a sob, said, "I tried to get you to listen and you wouldn't. 
I didn't know what else to do." 
"Ann." 

A gentle voice was heard as Ann entered the situation. *'I don't think it 
was all Charles' fault. We were wrong, too. If we had listened wlien he called 
the meeting to order, he wouldn't have done that. I think he should have 
another chance and we should act right, too." 
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A moment of silence. Then, *Tes/* "I think Ann s right/* and the chairman s 
voice, "All those that think the way Ann does, say 'yes/ 

Many voices responded. Then Charles said, "1 hanks. Til do my best. We'll 
have a meeting tomorrow morning.'* 

The principal passed on down the hall, feeling that a climax had been 
reached and successfully passed* and that some children had stretched into 
the future in their understandings and their emotions. She knew, too, that 
once again children had dt^nionstrated a fundamental sense of integrity, and 
that they could be trusted to go far in self-direction. 

The Dignity and Integrity of the Profession 

To produce an atmosphere in which dignity and integrity are en- 
couraged, we need teachers who, themselves, are given opportunities to 
be people of such character. Children learn from their relationships, but 
you cannot ha\c a relationship with "the little man who isn't there.** 
Effective relationships e.vist only with people who are important to us; 
the rest we ignore or pass by. Teachers who are going to have real effects 
upon children, therefore, must themselves ^e somebody. We have not 
always valued teachers hi our society. We have seen that people learn 
their self concepts through their experience with those around them, 
and this goes for teachers also. Much as we may occasionally forget it, 
teachers, too. are human beings. A society which takes a destructive 
attitude toward its teachers is treading on dangerous ground. Education 
has become inpportant for survival itself. We can no longer with impunity 
undermine the morale of teachers. The day is gone when education was 
a luxury. Education has become a necessity, and we cannot afford to have 
it done badly. 

We need teachers who stand for something, who themselves have the 
courage to be. We must have them, not because it is a nice idea, but 
because it is a vital necessity for producing the kinds of people we need 
to produce. To have such teachers we need, on the one hand, to eliminate 
the factors that impede and detract from their free operation as people 
and, on the other, to actively encourage aT>d facilitate the development of 
professional integrity. 

Among other things this means we must: 
In the community . . . 

Give teachers the freedom to be themselves, to be human 

Stop demanding of them behavior standards out of line with the 
rest of the human race 

Stop exploiting teachers for unreasonable tasks outside their profes- 
sional duties 
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Above all, pay them enough to get the kind of people we need into 
the profession. 

In schools . . * 

Protect teachers from community pressures to teach for vested inter- 
ests and encourage teachers in the freedom of the w^^-iooui to look at 
even the most unhappy events of our world 

Treat teachers as people of dignity and integrity, trustworthy and 
responsible at eve-y phase of our operation 

Include and use teachers in decision making at every level of school 
operation 

Encourage the professionalization of teaching 

Encourage teachers to take a stand and protect and support them 
when such courageous action comes under attack. 

Education Should Make Way for ' 'Peak Experiences'' 

For the purpose of enct)uraging uniiy, education should give some 
place, says Maslow, to **peak experiences" — to raw, concrete, esthetic 
experiences, especially of subjective happenings inside oneself, "a central 
aspect of human life and of psychology." These experiences, Maslow 
continues, are integrative, combining observation, insight and feeling, and 
helping to validate life learnings. They should be treated, not as peripheral, 
but as central to education. 

Thus, in school, the reading of a poem, the viewing of a thunderstorm 
or a rainbow, the wanvi, relaxed, friendly discussion of a common interest, 
the enjoyment of music or painting or dance, even the sharp struggle to 
express and understand differing viewpoints — all these are charged with 
meaning and can contribute to self -disco very and fulfillment. Students 
need time to browse, to paint, to muse, to dream, to think, to touch, to 
read, to love — to feel the quality of experience, its beauty and its ugliness. 
These things cannot be hurried— and today we are in a hurry. Our chil- 
dren must grow up fast. Childhood is no longer cherished as a period of 
life which is "its own excuse for being.** 

Experiences such as these are integrative, restorative. Enabling the 
person to rise above himself, above time and space, into an awareness of 
worth, of value, of wholeness, of unity with all others, they are sharply 
reality-creating. Such experiences bring insights which become touch- 
stones for the future, gold mines of resources for reverie and recreation 
out of which self-realization is fostered. These experiences issue not out 
of scheduled preciseness or planned perfection; they are not ordered to 
happen. They derive gracefully out of effortlessness and timelessness, as 
escapes into a w(Tld known only to the one who experiences them. Such 
experiences give depth to perception, increasing understanding and the 
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very stature of the irdiviUiial. From tliese inomentar}' ascendancies he 
returns refreshed, clear-seeing, guileless and courageous, reoriented with 
himself and his universe. It is this that, in our post-Sputnik fright, we 
are in danger of losing from our schools, if we ever had it. 

SOME PRACTICES WHICH ENCOURAGE CONCEPTS OF 
niGNITY AND WORTH 

The Open Classroom 

To explore and discover self most effectively, we need classrooms 
which oo not piace unrealistic ..initations upon what may be explored. 
We need to create feelings that school is a helpful place where anything 
can be looked at, particularly those things of concern to young people. 
Schook must matter, but they cannot do so %vith censorship on what may 
be examined. Teachers and pupils must be free to look at what is needed 
to deal effectively with problems. This caUs for open classrooms which 
encourage and help the exploration of the world, including unpopular 
causes, like communism; unhappy human relationships, like anger or 
divorce; human feelings and attitudes of whatever nature, like love, hate 
and kindness; even taboo subjects, like religion, crime or sex. 

In an eighth grade, a small group was reporting to the class a story 
which pinpointed a family situation in which a daughter had rebelled 
against her father and am away. There followed an "open" discussion as 
to whether the daughter s xct'o*^ \ as justified. Quite soon the discussion 
evolved into a commentai/ limiied to three children who supported each 
other in condemning the father. The teacher, noting this, said, "I hear 
only thue voices. Doesn*t anyone else have a viewpoint on this? Janet, 
haven't you read that book?** 

**Yes," said Janet, ''and I thought the daughter could have been more 
helpful to her father. I know he was wrong and was not fair to her, 
but he was her father and she owed him loyalty.** 

The discussion continued, now on the question of how much loyalty 
children owe parents and parents owe children. Finally, George burst 
forth • ipulsively, ''lies just like my old man, mean and cranky. But he*s 
r*y old man and most of the time I like him. Yon have to understand 
people like that.** So, in an open classroom one child who had dealt with 
and resolved an ambivalence arrix ed at such mriturity of insight that he 
was able to help others advance toward greater maturity. 

Sometimes young )eople are on the spot to make use of the integrity 
tbev feel An instance of this sort occurred at the t\velfth grade level. 
Ciiarles had been asked to run for president of the student council. He 
shrugged Vis shoulders and refused. The principal, hearing of this, sent for 
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Charles to encourage him to try. After hedging for some time, Charles 
said bluntly, **So you really want to know why I wont, Mr. Emmons? 
Well, it*s because you can't do anything! The faculty runs it, and faculty 
members tell the kids what to do. I don't want a job like that. I want to 
think for myself and have the kids help me." Charles was elected. But sup- 
pose this feeling had never been brought out in the open? It could never, 
then, have been dealt with. 

Another instance illustrates how a teacher helped an entire group of 
students who had learned to use subterfuge in dealing with their surround- 
ings to recognize reality more clearly and deal with it more honestly. 

In a summer school of six weeks, interest in a unit which was pre- 
sumably **child-chosen" dragged heavily. Finally the teacher decided 
that something was wrong. Closing the door to visitors, she approached 
the children, saying that good living requires hc/;>^sty and **working 
together,** that she, as one member, was not happy because she did not 
feel that they were happy. Eventually a boy said, "Well, I can tell you I 
don't want to study the local community.'* 

**But you didn't object to it when I asked you on Monday." 

**I didn't know you well enough then.** 

The teacher then discovered that few of them really wanted to study 
it, but had thought it expedient to identify with the teacher in what they 
thought she wanted. 

''But I don't care what we study/* she said. *1 told you that. This is a 
class which is^'not required to cover a particular thing. Now you must 
believe me and we must be honest with each other." Eventually they 
settled on aviation, and were on the way with new plans. Presumably 
each child now was a freer and a wiser person. 

Giving Approval to the Honest, Sincere Expression of Others 

Part of maturing is learning that the privilege of self-expression accom- 
panies similar expression by others. Youth vacillates, as older persons do, 
in granting this privilege. Yet, when the situation is right, the more ade- 
quate person can be detected at work, and growth is sometimes obvious. 

Child: "My church is best." 
Another: "No, mine is." 
First child: "Mine is." 

Another: "Well, all churches are all right; it depends on which one your 
father and mother go to." 

Child: "You mean the synagogue is all right?" 

Child; ''Sure. I guess it doesn't tell people to do wrong things, does it?" 

It is an easy thing to squelch participation or communication when we 
become fearful of the outcomes of discussion or anxious to protect children 
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from making mistakes. An open classroom must be willinj? to ran some 
risks. It is a normal part of learning to flounder, run dovm cul-de-sacs and 
frequently get off the track. To discourage this is to interfere with learning 
and to rob children of opportunities to look. Without looking, there is no 
seeing or understanding. 

Understanding Intentions and Protecting Participants 

In the following instance, help in this direction is not spectacular, but 
quiet and thoughtful and reflects empathy and self-unity. A boy who had 
been transferred from school to school for disciplinary reasons entered the 
class of a teacher who had been successful in inspiring self-trust in students 
who lacked it. Day after day Douglas sat, taking no part in what was 
going on. Occasionally the teacher quietly made it known to him that 
they would he glad to have his help in the various activities, but his social 
removal seemed imj)enetrable. School visitors — and there were many — 
criticized sharply, but the teacher threw a protective shield around Doug- 
las. "Please— no pressure. I may be entirely wrong," she said, **but pressure 
has been used and it has failed. Waiting has not been used— for this short 
time he s mine, anil Vin waiting." 

Then the time drew near for an all day trip to the airport. Names were 
being listed and ear groups organized. Softly into Douglas* ear the teacher 
whispered. ''We'd love to have you go with us, Douglas. You could let us 
know about it tomorrow when you come to school." 

There was scarcely a glimmer of acknowledgment — only a nervous 
shuffling of the feet. It was a complete surprise, when, very early next 
morning, before the other children came, Douglas appeared at the door 
carrying on a board an intricately made plaster of Paris model of the 
airport. 

**Is it for us, Douglas?" asked Miss M. 
"Yes/' answered Douglas, shyly. 

''Well, let s put it in a good spot where we can all see it." 

As Douglas arrang-od his display. Miss M. stepped into the hall where 
Douglas* mother was waiting and weeping softly. 

'^He never went to bed " she said. *'He worked at it all night long, and 
then conUhft waif, to get here." 

Miss M. knew that a crisis had been weathered. She knew, too, that 
there were many long slow steps to be taken and some regressions to be 
endured before Douglas' self-acceptance and self -trust would have the 
tensile strength to enable him to stand with dignity and integrity. In an 
atmosphere which protected him in his moment of need from difficult 
outside pressures and frotn the necessity of immediate action, Douglas 
could regroup his forces for another try. The door had opened; guidance 
would still be required, to be sure, but with firm and reassuring support. 
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Learning To Disagree Without Being Disagreeable 

To maintain one s di;4nity in a clispnt(» and to grant dignity to the other 
person are marks of increasing maturity and si»If 'jonudenco. Paul and 
Boh, tenth graders, wcw in a situation which demanded this. The* suh- 
ject was t\w War Hetwei^n the States; Boh was from Dixit- and Paul from 
the N\,rth. The hoys caught fire and the t(Meher and the other chiUhen 
ohvionsly withdrew to the si(h lines to watch the fray, some emharrassed, 
some amused and some frii:hten(Ml. It was too s(Mious io. itu ' cntion. 
Boh was defensive, and his defensix'eness causcnl him to id- ^lul 
with all the dishonor his heritage had made him {vvl Paul was ajgres. 
and self-righteous. 

In the middle of the fray. Boh hurled, "Wlu^re do you have a man ♦o 
match Lee? He's the greatest man the country has ever had — he should 
have heen president!" 

**Oh. I ilont know," said Paul, \vv had Lincoln and he teas president, 
a great om*. I guess he was the kind(»st man weVe ev(T had. He could,** 
falterini: a hit, "he could <^vcn fight without getting mad." His futile hand 
gesture indicated his sc^lf-accusation. Emharrass(»d, he laughed; Bob 
gulped — and laugluKl — and the childnMi relaxed. Later in the day. Bob 
and Paul w(Te srcu walking home togt'tlicr. W'lu^n they returned, tliey 
asked if they could ha\e a wA debate about which man was greatest — 
Lee or Lincoln — and, to everyon(»'s surprise. Bob wanted to speak for 
Lincoln and Paul for L(h\ 'AVe each know too much about our own man/* 
they said, "and too little about the other. liesides, Lincoln and Lee liked 
each other." Both boys had horned rcsp(»ct for an opposing viewpoint; 
perhaps the other children had, too. 

Developing Purposeful Direction with Others in Groups 

In schools where dignity and inte^grity of children are a major concern 
of the staff, cooperative planning plays a big role. The staff carries much 
responsibility for the school. Taking into consideration the needs of the 
children and the huger society, they have the final decisions regarding 
areas to be studied, rnajo'* activities of children, and many other things. 
But this authority has been gi\en. insofar as possible, **hy consent of the 
governed." Children ha\*e hvvn taken into confid(»nce, and they understand 
that in all large enterprises no individual or group can operate with com- 
plete independence. 

Cooperative planning also plays a still small but deep role in those 
moments when the teacher and the child talk over ^'piTsonal" matters of 
concern. When it is ahiiut progress, tlu* child is helped to think out his own 
goals and plans. Some teachers, in order to encourage habits of distributing 
time well, have used a "contract" system in wliich agrecmc ts for work to 
be done are mutually reached. Yet once reached, there is no nagging by 
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the teacher, no deterioration of personahties. With dignity each carries on 
his own hie. Children work alone or in groiips> helping and receiving, 
giving or getting help. Sometimes, when time has not been well phmned, 
the expiration ot the contract draws near without accomplishment, and 
tlie last few days are heavy with responsibility. At such times children 
cliide themselves. The tcMcher listens, smiles, sometimes may even re- 
negotiate a coutraet to lighten the load. In the next contract period, the 
chores are almost certain to bc» better distributed. 

Autonomy, or seU-managenient, is learned in an atmosphere where the 
adult helps to plan and expects residts. but he allows the learner much 
freedom to learn how to hud.uet time and when to work and when to 
play; he encourages .sc^lf-eonxersation in which the student literally sta*es 
his problem and ti lls himself what he ought to do, and then expects his 
own growth. The teacher in this setting is much more a triend than a 
peilagogui*. umeli more* a counselor than an advisor. 

The true "group situation" (the interacting group — not the mere nu- 
merical group) provides a good climate for the development of dignity 
and certain kinds of autonouw, sometimes through negative as well as 
positive behavior. Ciroup activities are group planned, however, with 
group, not teacher purposes. Each member does what he can do to set for- 
ward the group's purposes; the annoyer and the timc-w;ister learn from the 
others that byplay, altliough attractive, is not to be tolerated when a group 
is working in a serious-minded way toward a coveted goal. As he learns 
to be an effective group member, however, he comes to place trust in his 
own integrity — in his ability to meet the purposes of the situation as they 
are» rather than to feel a need to distort the purposes to give himself a 
central role. Gradually, he makes gains in trusting himself and in using 
the self with dignity and autonomy to accomplish his goals, whether these 
are for work or for play. In fact, he becomes a more flexible, a more 
reality-centered, a more adecpiate person. 

The teacher's strongest role in group activity should be as keeper of 
the climate or environment, helping to maintain its warmth, openness and 
richness. The lessons which children teach each other must not be too 
cruel, too hard-learned. Intruding only where he feels that his help is 
needed, withdrawing where it seems that bis absence will contribute, 
making it known that, no matter what the shades of difference, he trusts 
the humanness ot every child present, the teacher helps unobtrusively 
and often indirectly to set the stage for growth in self-acceptance, self- 
challenge, mutual trui;t and purposefulness. This is not a task for a weak 
teacher, but for one who has self-unity, dignity and self-autonomy. If 
he has these characteristics, his natural attitude toward children and to- 
ward conditions which will enhance their steady growth in positive self- 
perception may be trusted generally to be "right," 
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On school staffs, teachers with a high degree of self-acceptance can 
serve as facilitating persons to help others become more trusting. They ac- 
tively improve interrelationships by such attitudes, for the integrity and 
dignity felt by a well integrated person reduce the threat felt by others. 

SOME PRACTICES HARM DIGNITY AND INTEGRITY 

We have already pointed out the degrading influence of authoritarian- 
ism, beginning imperceptibly in the young child's life, persisting, often 
increasing, at school. Punishment in the form of guilt and shame and re- 
ward in the form of acceptance and approval are also commonly used to 
coerce children into conformity. These and similar practices used in this 
way are genuine obstacles to tlie development of a high degree of ade- 
quacy. Among practices which should be examined are the following: 

The increasing fetish of teaching subjects, particularly reading, at a 
given age or grade, despite the readiness of the child, seriously violating 
the autonomy of large numbers of children. 

Increasing intolerance of natural play, diverting it to entertain adults. 
In some places no play seems any longer to be judged "good'* if it is not 
"organized." The emphasis upon athletics in many places has become 
synonymous only with team sports open to but a few. Though some 
value occurs from this for a few, there is no doubt that others are shame- 
fully exploited and we have given little or no attention to the destructive 
effects of disillusion and despair for those who do not **make the team.** 

The current demand for the grind of hard work — under the ruse that 
children must work hard, "must beat themselves out." For what? For 
survival — in a world in which modern developments proclaim that 
workers will work only a few hours each day and will have many hours 
of leisure? Some children in elementary schools and thousands in second- 
ary' schools spend interminable hours doing meaningless and uninspiring 
schoolwork at home to the detriment of family life, recreation, even 
entertainment. "All work and no play,** it is said, "makes Jack a dull boy* 
— and indeed this may prove true. 

Arbitrary measures of promotion, based "on external standards too 
difficult for some, and too easily attainable by others.** ^ Negating the 
child's genetic — and morally honorable — patterns of growth and learning. 
Placing too much faith in what we have acquired some skill in measuring, 
even if these areas do not matter much, and ignoring those all important 
aspects of the human being more difficult to measure. 

• Conference Proceedings. White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Washington. D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printinc Office 
1960. 85 p. 
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Authoritarian methods of deciding rules and regulations. Evidence 
shows that children and youth can be trusted to make **good*' decisions 
in areas where they have experience and knowledge or, if they make 
faulty ones and are allowed to follow through, they may be trusted 
to see the error and take steps to correct it What more can any of us 
do? Is not school a place where one safely learns the ways of democracy? 

Arbitrary methods of grouping and segregating students, using limited 
goals (the development of the best) and evaluation of limited scope 
(usually academic aptitude or achievement), or cultural differentiations 
in terms of race, color, religion or economic status, reducing the dignity, 
of large numbers of children in two ways: (a) by segregating some and 
running the risk of making them less acceptable to the rest of the human 
race; (b) by implying that many are second rate commodities, not worthy 
of the best the school can do. 

Treatment of children as subordinates whose goals, ideas and activities 
have no value to the adult world- This lack of involvement, Kelley points 
out, is the cause of continuing warfare between adults and children and, 
indeed, between administrators and teachers. 

Report card grades. Can we not make more use of the **steady growth** 
concept of progress? Can we not encourage growth along every line of 
development, but especially in the self concept of dignity and worth? 
Should we not rate the school a failure which does not steadily increase 
the feeling of dignity and adequacy in each one of its children? 

Imposition of values from above; little opportunity to decide what is 
important, to talk things out. 

The formation of cliques and sororities which become rigidly struc- 
tured, narrowing the perceptions of children and youth. 

Unrealistic use of time. Peak experiences require periods of "unhurry," 
of musing, of outward laziness— to meditate, to feel, to think, to observe, 
to enjoy, to deepen ones sense of orientation. These are necessary for 
the development of self-knowledge, of autonomy. Why must we always 
hurry along? Today s students are scheduled and hurried— in school, 
in the homes and communities, everywhere. When can strength in one s 
very own self flower? 

The teachers feeling that he must produce. Many a potentially good 
school situation is clouded by the teachers expectancies. Something 
less than human development is the cherished goal: perhaps a favorable 
showing on a city chart, perhaps a principal s pride in **his'' school, per- 
haps the teacher s own drive for achievement. Expectancies become rigid. 
Reading scores may soar; ego scores, diminish. Childrens souls shrivel 
and wilt and wait for escape to a freer and more nurturing atmosphere. 
Can we not use what we know about individual differences, translating 
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them in terms of the al)ilitics of teachers and the situational differences 
of commimity schools? 

Acceleration— the act of speeding up, of approaching a goal faster. 
The danirer is not so much in the speeding as in the fact that speed may 
become the goal. '*Nine-ycar-oldncss is not good; yoii must be ten.** 
*Tcn-year-oldnc'ss is not enough; rush to hv eleven." and so on. And so 
there is great loss of time while speeding. "We v/ill not pass this way 
again/* said a poet in a moment of insight. The time to be, to do. to 
achieve what onv is now ready for, is lost in the urge to speed. And this 
time will not u*turn. Those feehngs and understandings which were right 
to develr p may now never come. The urge to speed may well prove the 
great reducer of human worth. 

Faihire — the strong sense that some trmst fail and that failure builds 
stren^tlj. Where does all our observation and research on children and 
youth take us? Who is helped by faihire? Even the self-perceptions of 
those who do not fail are not enhanced by the failure of other human 
beings. And certainly there is nothing but detriment to the self-conception 
of those wlu) are arbitrarily labeled as failures. 

Hole self and real self. An individual is sometimes forced into a role 
which is alien to his real self. When this happens, he finds it difficult 
to assess or expose the real self. A case in kind is the student who became 
the class clown, but who, upon entering another school, renounced this 
role and became a serious student. Could this be avoided if teachers 
s;iw their roles as facilitators to help such a chil'! explore and develop 
his natural self-role, thereby increasing his sense of dignity and integrity? 

Some Practices Which Enhance the Self Concept 

Where human development in dignity and honesty is put first, and other 
goals subordinated to more realistic positions — 

Where each child's spiritual integrity — his right to be — is recognized 

Where his inHfviduality is considered an asset rather than a liability 

Where his genetic growth patterns are respected and used as a basis for 
teaching 

Where he helps to purpose and to plan 

Where he can act freely, knowing tliose around accept him as he is 

Where he can make an error — or even do wronff, and not lose face thereby 

Where he can grow eacli day and knovv that he is growing 

Where he can hold his head up high and meet the others' gaze 

Where he can make friends, enjoy other people, learn how to extend a 
band to help 
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Where he can Icarji tlie wurjn flood of gratitude that comes from being 
regarded with warmth 

Where he can venture into unknown worlds and stretch his wings to find 
new truths 

Above all, where he can experience success in subject matter, human rela- 
tionships and the discovery of self as a person of worth and dignity — 

In such an atmosphere, strong selves will grow, facilitated and tem- 
pered by the give and take, the struggle and the tolerance, the failure 
and the success, knowing that dignity which comes from being well loved 
and well respected. 
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This force (dynamic force of the inner nature) is one main 
aspect of the "will to health/* the urge to grow, the pressure 
to self-uctuulization, the quest for one s identity. 

We can no longer think of the person as "fully determined** 
when tui^ phrase implies "determineu only by forces external 
to the pers^ii/* The person, insofar as he is a real person, is 
Iiis own main determinant. Every person is, in part» "his own 
project * and makes himself. 

The process of growth is the process of becoming a person. 
Being Si person is different. 

People discover their self concepts from the kinds of ex- 
periences they have had with life; not from telling, but from 
experience. Adequate people , , . trust themselves and their im- 
pulses . . , utilize themselves as trustworthy, reliable instru- 
ments for accomplishing their purposes • , . can afford to take 
chances ... do not have to be afraid of what is new and 
different. 

Since life is ever moving and ever becoming, the fuUy func- 
Honing person is cast in a creative role. But more than simply 
accepting this role, he sees creation going on all around him. 
He sees tliat creation is not something which occurred long 
ago and is finished, but that it is now going on and that he is 
part of it. 

He sees himself as an ongoing part of a world in movement 
... in process of becoming. This follows from the whole notion 
of self and others and the acceptance that they can feed off 
each other and hence can improve. 

The self and personality emerge from experience, rather than 
experience being translated to fit a preconceived sei-structure. 
It means that one becomes a participant in and observer of the 
ongoing process of organismic experience, rather than being in 
control of it. 

The individual moves toward more acceptantly being a proc- 
ess, a fluidity, a changing. He lives in a more existential fashion. 

Such living in the moment, then, means an absence of rigidity, 
of tight organization, of the imposition of structure on experi- 
encc. It means instead a maximum of adaptability, a discovery 
of structure in experience, a flowing, changing organization 
of self and personality. 
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The person wlio is in the process of becoming is ... a human 
being in flow, in process, rather than having achieved some state 
. . . sensitively open to al) of his experience — sensitive to what 
is going on in his environment, sensitive to other individuals 
with whom he is in rebtionship, and sensitive perhaps most of 
all to the feelings, reactions and emergent meanings which he 
discovers in himself. 

THE IDEAS 

The concept of the adequate personality as one consciously involved 
in the process of becoming brings an optimistic faith. The person who 
understands he is changing realizes he is creating self through experience. 
He looks forward to new experience. He has trust in himself as a free 
functioning individual, an instniment rather than a victim of his ex- 
perience. He finds drep satisfaction in the process of becoming as he 
lives each experience fully. One of the major tasks of education is to 
produce citizens who arc not finally organized and immovably structured. 

The person who is cognizant of this process of becoming accepts change* 
as a universal phenomenon. He welcomes change in himself, in others 
and in his situation. It follows that education must assume its responsi- 
bility for encouraging individuals to anticipate and to be able to cope 
with changes as they occur. 

The adequate person seeks and accepts all aspects of experience as 
important elements in the process of becoming. The nonverbal aspects of 
experience are important to him as well as the verbal. He integrates 
thinking, feeling, knowing and sensing. 

The person who is aware of the process of becoming and accepts 
changes in himself accepts the emotional qualities of life. Maslow sug- 
gests that healthier people accept impulses instead of rigidly controlling 
them. One characteristic of the adequate personality is his enjoyment 
of nonsense, fantasy and laughter. The process of becoming involves feel- 
ing and sensing as well as knowing. The fact that such affective experience 
is an essential dimen^cion of becoming raises serious questions about the 
almost exclusively objective orientation of our society and its expression 
in our schools. 

Finding joy in his own self-development, the person who is moving 
toward adequacy is willing to permit other people to **be,** that is, he can 
accept others in the stage he finds them. He trusts them to grow and to 
**become.** Administrators, supervisors and teacher educators are chal- 
lenged by this concept to develop relationships which facilitate the process 
of *T>ecoming." 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
The Challenges to Teaching 

The authors* concept of man in process — an ever clianginq, moving, 
beconiinu imlividnal — chalU n^<»s many of tlic ht^Hds and coinphicencics 
upon which school practices ha\ c been l)asecl. Tlio fact tliat adequacy is 
a product of l)econiinil Uicans it is a niatti-r of continuing growth. It 
means that cliildreii arc not victims of hfc, hopelessly limited. All have 
the capacity to achieve in a greater or less degree and all can change, 
given favorable conditions for learning. It raises interesting questions 
about static groupings and about teachers' resigned acceptance of the 
few children in evi»ry class w ho cannot learu. It challenges special educa- 
tion for the slow learner when the term "special'* serves to label or 
classify or limit opportunities for learning. It further questions our belief 
in the stable, inherited nature of intelligence and our firm faith in the 
intelligence quotient as a determining factor for identifying, classifying, 
groupint; and teaching children. The problem of educating the gifted is 
seen frou) a new perspective. Instead of trying to find and teach them, 
the new challenge to education is to produce more of them, A view of 
the individual as beeouiimi brinqs a new and optimistic view of the 
potential in every child for growth and de\elopment. 

Educators who S(*e themsel\<*s as continually in process, as learners 
as well as teachers, find the joy of becoming as they dare to accept chal- 
lenges, to txperiment, to try new approaches and apply the research o'' 
related disciplines. We must he aware of the factors which provide free- 
dom to seek new experience. A positive self concept, identification with 
others and openness to experience are factors discussed in other sections 
of this volume. They are factors which permit the individual to move 
expectantly and with zest into the process of becoming. Education cannot 
ignore perceptions which contri])ute to inadecjuate behavior and limit the 
individuaVs freedom to seek challenge: negative definitions of self, in- 
ability to identify broadly with others, failure to accept reality of ex- 
perience. The process of growth is impeded as children back away from 
new experiences, as teachers settle down in comfortable ruts of method 
and technique, and as schools attempt to maintain the status quo in a 
clKuminu world. 

Established sequences of defined curricula, fixed patterns and programs, 
ri^id grade standards, unchanging physical arrangements, and instruc- 
tional ni(*th(Kls which rely heavily on question-answer techniques and a 
single text rsc conditions which tend to prevent the development of in- 
dividuals who can accept change. The conditions in the school must free 
the individual to grow. Circumscribed choices, restricted area.s of study 
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and prescribed experiences limit learning. Individuals are a product of 
their choices, and teaching must not be a **iencing in ' approach which 
limits the choices children can make. 

Signs of Creative Teaching 

Too many of a child s experiences in too many school situations say 
to him that he is not enough. When t!;o teacher directs, controls, moti- 
vates« questions and evaluates, demands tne excuse and asks the reason 
for behavior, the child must feel that it i*: wrong to be vi'hat he is. When 
teachers permit children to be what they are and not just what teachers 
want them to become, openness to experience and a self-directed moving 
into learning are possible. In such classrooms the following evidences 
of creative teaching and learning may be observed: 

Less teacher domination; more faith that children can find answers satis- 
fying to tliem. 

Less teacher talk; more listening to children, allowing them to use the 
teacher and the group as a sounding board when ideas are explored. 

Less questionmg for the right answer; more open-ended questions with 
room for difference and tlie exploration of many answers. 

Less destructive criticism; more teacher help which directs the child's 
attention back to his own feelings for clarification and understanding. 

Less emphasis on failure; more acceptance of mistakes — more feeling on 
the part of the child that when he makes a mistake it is done, accepted and 
that's it. As one child said; '*Sh^ doesn't rub salt in/' 

Children's work is appreciated, but praise is not used to put words in the 
mouths of children. 

Coals are clearly defined; structure is understood and accepted by the group. 

Within appropriate limits, children are given responsibility and freedom 
to work. "For once a teacher told us we could do it ourselves and really meant 
it/' 

Children are free to express what they feel and seem secure in their knowl- 
edge that the teacher hkes them as they are. 

Ideas are explored; there is an honest respect for solid information, an atti* 
tude of "Iet*s find out/' 

There is a balance of common tasks and individual responsibility for specific 
tasks which are unique and not shared. 

The teacher commtmicates clearly to children that learning is self-learning. 
Faith is demonstrated that all children want to become and pupils show 
satisfaction as they become aware of their growth. 

Evaluation is a shared process and includes more than academic achievement. 

Motivation for learning is high and seems inner-directed; pupil activity seems 
to say, *Tve got a job 1 want to do/* 
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The Right To Be Wrong 

The right to inaki- choiu-s. which is tciitral to hecoiiiing. inipUes also 
the right to make iDistakrs. Li-aruiiig londitions which do not permit mis- 
takes hmit the i^hikls Ireedoi)) ami his wiUingiiess to make liis own 
choices. The very proivss of hccomiiig involves the ehalleiige of new ex- 
periences, of trying the nnknown. and necessarily nuist result in mistakes. 
When children, teachers anil administrators accept errors as a natural 
part of the learning process, growth is fac ilitated. 'I he need to be always 
right, wliether imposed hy r\acting standards or the expression of negative 
.self-perceptioi.;. is alwavs a limiting, threatening condition. Edncaticm 
has a major responsibility to help children explore; new experience and 
new meaning witluuit penalizing or punishing the mistakes which are 
integral to that process. .Adecinaey is. aftc^r all. the product of freedom. 

To ensure security, limits must he established which will provide 
challenge and "graded frustrations." The challenge to education is not 
to remove all limits, but to i)ro\ ide a stable .structure which enables 
children to define the situation, to understand relatioaships and to evalu- 
ate their own beha\ ior. Children and adidts need to touch base, to sense 
surely where- safety lies, if they arc to buiction freely. Limits vvhich are 
commensurate with the childs level of developnient also serve as chal- 
lenges against whic h ehilchi n can test their strength. \ complete absence 
of frustration is deacleuing. Through the graded frustraticms of classroom 
control, children learu to deal with reality and develop a necessary toler- 
ance for fnistrati(m. It is cmly as childreli learn to cope with the reality 
of the environment that they acquire the strength of adequacy and achieve 
the balance between spontaneity and control to which Nfaslow refers. 
Schools must eliminate the restrictions and regulations built in by some 
administrators, but there is a need for reasonable limits wliich can en- 
sure a degree of secnrit>- and provide challenge for continuing growth. 

The Challenge of Broader Experience 

vSchools are challenged to provide a balance of opportunities for non- 
verbal experience's, for a greater variety of visual, tactile and auditory 
devices. Firsthand experiences shoidd implement a})stract study. Children 
need time to explore t! e meaning of .sound and motion, taste and touch. 
There should l)e many opportunities to enjoy feelings, to savor new sen- 
sory experiences. School programs which emphasize exclusively abstract 
learning and skill development limit the development of sensing and 
feeling whidi are also a part of the process of becoming. Large instruc- 
tional groups and passive learning through television may sometimes be 
useful for introducing concepts, but cannot provide the essential per- 
sonal experiences necessary to explore such areas. 
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The Need for Adequate Teachers 

To develop people who see themselves in the process of becoming, the 
schools must provide teachers who uie themselves well on the way toward 
becoming adequate persons. Other sections of this volume describe ade- 
quate persons a^ ''open,'* *'wann,** ^oving^ ^'accepting** (of themselves 
and others), •'confident/' •'informed" and "secure" The teaching be- 
havior of such teachers would be characterized as being more responsive 
and less controlling than is current teaching in our schools. Such teachers 
would show understanding and acceptance through performing relatively 
more of such responsive acts as clarifying, meeting pupil requests, serv- 
ing as a resource, interpreting, encouraging, being solicitous, o£Fering 
alternatives and giving specific support. 

These teachers would pro\ide the necessary h;e space for pupil indi- 
viduality, foster uniqueness and encourage pupil choices commensurate 
with pupil maturity. Such teachers would structure in a more open 
fashion; turn the s^cture back to the pupil or group, oflFering alterna- 
tives; set standards which are group developed or generally .accepted 
by society. When necessary, the teacher would evaluate pupil perform- 
ance in content areas and correct behavior. 

Learning experiences which help children enter confidently into the 
continuing process of becoming can be achie\ ed only to the extent that 
the teacher is a real and vital part of the learning situation. His per- 
sonalitv and his joy in becoming create an atmosphere that frees children 
to make choices and to accept challenge. The genius of good teaching 
is not merely the satisfaction of nc*eds but the creation of needs which 
the child may not know be has. When children are given opportunities 
for fresh experiences and are stimulated to explore meanings and de- 
velop insights and master>% they have new needs to know. Teaching, 
then, becomes a process of helping children to satisfy their immediate 
needs and to create future needs in an ascending, never-ending hierarchy. 
The value of field trips, personal discussions and a \ ariety of experiences 
can be realized to the extent that they increase the need to know and so 
motivate new learning. Teachers also facilitate learning as they involve 
children in planning and evaluating. Much has been written about the 
problem solving approach, pupil-teacher planning, and self-evaluation. 
Teachers are challenged to use these methods and to try new ways of 
working with children. 

Organization for More Effective Learning 

In organizing pupils for instniction, flexibility is essential to foster the 
development of persons who see themselves in the process of becoming. 
Wliat is the best organizational pattern to provide opportunities for in- 
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dividual cboircs. for porsonal conimunicatiou, for dealing with feelings, 
for the development of personal responsibility? 

Individuality and uniqueness can be nurtured by schools only when 
there is sufficient physical as well as psychological space. When hordes 
of pupils are brought tog(*tluT in some of our ^Vconomically efficient** 
schools, the sheer numbers rerjuirr formalized, standardized, regimented 
control of actions to prevent chaos. While under the inmiediate circum- 
stan- es the regimentation may lu* ne(<\ssary, no one seems to think of the 
consequences of 12 or 13 school years of this kind of diet. Under these 
conditions how could a child learn that uniqueness and individuality are 
cherished? Where would he develop the attitudes and beha\ ior patterns 
of responsible, free men? A person learns hin own values and what to 
value in the world through the way he is treated by the people close to 
him. If wealthy America pro\ides only crowded classrooms in crowded 
school buildings located on small crowded school sites, then it would 
indeed he miraculous if pupils coming through these schools held in- 
di^. iduality sacred or cherished uniqueness. 

If there are a large number of pupils in the instructional group, then 
the teacher will have to regiment the pupils. If there are a large number 
of instructional groups in a school, then thv administration will have to 
regiment the groups. The freedom available to individuals will always 
vary directly with th(* number of persons per square foot of floor or land 
space available to them. This seems to bo particularly true of active 
children. 

The trend toward smaller instructional groups must be continued and 
the trend toward crowding larger numbers of students into inadequate 
school plants will have to be reverst^d. Larger classrooms and school sites 
are needed to increase the relatiw amoimt of space per pupil. Often an 
instructional group will need <ipace beyond the regular classroom for con- 
sultation, committee work, or laboratory and construction activities. 
Urban and consolidated school districts must find solutions to the pres- 
sure of increasing numbers of pupils and crowded buildings. Communi- 
ties must face realistically the problems of financing and supporting build- 
ing programs, and school administrators must experiment with organiza- 
tion of space, time and personnel which will allow children to engage 
actively in the process of learning and becoming. 

Challenge to Professional Growth 

In-service and preserviee education i)rograms are challenged by the 
concept of the adequu.e person as one who knows the joy of becoming. 
Are teachers encouraged to question the implicit, to be creative, to change 
practices? Are they encouraged to seek and to exercise g(*nuine academic 
freedom? Are they protected fnim threat and coercion and encouraged to 
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explore all experiences and all meanings with their classes? Is there re- 
spect for the uniqueness of the individual or is the goal of teacher educa- 
tion programs to produce persons who think and act and teach alike? 

Teachers are generally highly self-critical, seeking better ways of work- 
ing with children. Training and supervisory programs should provide 
for success experiences and support teachers when they arc experiment- 
ing. Criticism or praise limited to one aspect of the teaching situation may 
undermine concepts of adequacy and say to teachers that they are not 
enough. Such barriers can block a teacher's willingness and desire to grow 
toward greater professional adequacy. Serious morale problems result 
when teachers do not see themselves in juocess, when the striving to be- 
come is replaced by conformity to set policies and supervisory control 
and direction. Teacher education programs and methods of supervision 
can be improved if the focus is upon helpir.g persons to become more 
adequate and to learn means of fostering adequacy in others. 

Challenge to Communities 

Society, too, has a responsibility to teachers. Support must be provided 
so that teachers can become and can function more fully. Restrictive 
codes and regulations must be lifted. More opportunities must be pro- 
vided for leisure time. Work loads must be reasonable with time for 
professional planning and study, time for relating to children. Teachers 
are generally dedicated, becoming people, and their status in the com- 
munity should reflect and support their sense of adequacy. 

The faith we have in others' becoming can only be realized as it is 
a genuine expression and a reinforcement of personal trust that eacli of 
us is continually in the process of self-actualization and is finding joy in 
that process. 

PRACTICES WHICH ENCOURAGE OR LIMIT 
THE DFVELOPMENT OF ADEQUACY 

Good schools and good teachers are continuously seeking new ways 
and conditions to facilitate development of understanding and the process 
of becoming. The practices which will be described are mere samples 
of ways of helping children see themselves becoming through teacher 
relationships, teacher behavior, school organization, evaluation proce- 
dures> supervision and teacher education. 

Personal Communication 

Learning about ones self is and must be personal. Yet many school 
environments tend to be exclusively that of the total group. New ways 
must be found that will encourage personal communication. Some ele- 
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nicntary tiMi lu is liavi- ornaniml tlicir classroom space to provide a place 
for qiiiot reflection and thinking through of problems and for uninter- 
rupted conferences. A screc^n. a corner of the room, an unused entrance 
way, a pair of comfortable chairs away from the hustle and bustle of 
group activities invite this kind of very personal talk of experiences. 
Teachers have also found that an organization of time is necessary if 
space, however inviting, is to be ust^d. A schedule geared to a tight 
secjuence of reading groups and arithmetic class(\s cannot provide the 
time necessary for meaningful communication. There must be flexibility 
of time arrangements and a willinuness to depart from planned activities 
when talk of personal experii^nce is important to a child. And finally, 
t(^KluTs have demonstrated that there must be an organization of chil- 
dren which will permit the interested ptrsonjl contact of bovs and girls 
with thiMr teachers. Experimentation with large and small group activi- 
ties, with the use of resource personnel with team teaching arrange- 
ments and with methods of sharing the responsibility for large group 
activities promises to provide opportunities for really individualized 
one-to-cmi* relationships of teadu rs with children. 

Hut un arrangement, no juggling of time or space, can make personal 
conununiciition meaningful, can contribute to children's tmderstanding of 
their own becoming, unless it is based on a gemune accepting relation- 
ship. No c hild explorers deeply the meaning of personal experience unless 
the t(Mcher who encourage s that exploration has communicated to him 
unconditional, positive regard and empatbic imderstanding. This is espe- 
cially true on thv secondary K v(»l. Acceptance is a necessary condition 
for honest conununication, and teachers who establish such relationships 
create a climate which helps students develop insights into themselves 
in process. The value of such individual conferences was suggested when 
a I0-yt»ar-old reported, "Private talks have helped me. IVe actually seen 
m\ solf grow ip.ii. I ha\ e discovered my own weak points as well as strong 
ones, and I'm having fim with the idea. I almost can t stop, like a small 
child with a new toy." 

It is not (mly in close personal rt»lationsbips that children learn to 
see themselves as part of the ongoing growth process. Such understanding 
may also be developed in small m;oup relationship^^. Wlien gioiip fech 
relative ly secure and friendly, then* is much its members can learn from 
(Meh other. Teachers who tMKr)urai:e childrt*n to talk about their experi- 
ence's, their feelings, their workiuu throuuh of problems and frustrations, 
report that young people gain dec^pcT insights from such exchange. 

l^nderstandiu.u the prf)cess of becoming in others is sc^metimes a first 
stc^p in undtTstandint: and accepting that process in oneself. The nine- 
year-old who said. "WIumj we were talking about Marthas experience. 
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I kind of put myself in her place and saw wliy she felt the way she did," 
wa<5 evidencing this growth in empatliy. Beginning understanding of the 
feelings of others was also indicated when a sixth grade boy wrote, **I 
grew from the discussion because I learned liow girls feel — I think this 
helped me because I nexer was a girl and I ne\er knew how they feel 
when they aren t chosen/' That such understan Jing of others can be pro- 
jected into self-insight is supported by the following statement of a 10- 
year-old: *The discussion today untangled a lot of snarled knots inside 
me. Vm glad we got a chance to let loose and express our feelings. It's 
easy for us to 'pass judgment' on someone else, but it's real progress when 
we can see what's wrong with ourselves. The discussion helped me be- 
cause I see other children ha\e the same problems I do." 

This kind of talk occurs only when teachers ha\e created situations 
which deserve it. It will not occur under threat or on demand, but re- 
quires a climate of trust and mutual respect. While self-reports are not 
always rexealing of self concepts, an awareness of self in process may be 
increased through personal communication. Could not more classrooms 
become lahoratorit s for such learning? 

"Remembering what 1 was" and "understanding what I am" may also 
help children anticipate "what I may become" and so learn something 
of the continuing, ongoing nature of man s attempt to achieve a more 
adequate self. A fifth gradtT s projection of her understanding of growth 
to the problems of maturity is reflected in this bit of writing: "My mother 
has always been overprotecti\e of me. She does care about me, I guess, 
but she doesn't want me to grow up. Maybe it s because when kids grow 
up that automatically puts a mother in the older category, and who wants 
to be considered 40 or 50! I wish there was some way to prepare parents 
for this growing up process and the losing of children." Or again, looking 
ahead was ex ident when a nine-year-old, in reporting his grandparents' 
visit, wrote: **01d people need lo\e and attention more than kids. We 
run around a lot and have so many things to do. Tliey sit and think about 
themselves a lot and wonder if they are still needed.^ 

Contacts with Other Age Groups 

Contacts with several age groups are a natural part of children's out- 
of-school experiences. Watching young children's neighborhood play 
and seeing them in family relationships help us to be aware of how they 
learn through experiences with people of all ages, of their need sometimes 
to be the oldest, sometimes the youngest. Socialization might well be im- 
proved if opportunities for contacts with other age groups could be ex- 
tended into the school situation. Tlie process of socialization can proceed 
more smoothly and with less destruction of the inner core of personality 
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if younnor cluklron arc Iraniing ''how things are done" partly from older 
children. 

The great majority of our schools, in their attempt to improve the 
efficiency of skill and subject teaching, have tended to group children 
on the hasis of strict chronolo.yical uniformity. The six-year-olds are with 
the six-year-olds, the tens with tens, the twelves with twelves. This rigid 
age unitonnity limits opportunities for children to see themselves in 
the growth process and points out the need for other grouping arrange- 
ments. This is not to suggest a return to the one-room school, but rather 
a w illingness to experiment with more flexible cross-grade and -age group- 
ings. That such experimentation is practical in many public school situa- 
tions is e\ ident from the reports of staffs who are trying nongraded classes, 
primary units and other administrative organizations. Teachers in tradi- 
tional graded situations are also experimenting with team teaching and 
scheduled actix ities which at times bring together children of different 
age groups. We need more research in this area. Freedom to experiment 
and try is a; vital to the becoming of a school system as it is for the 
children it teaches. 

Wise Use of Records 

Cliildren may he further helped to see themselves becoming through 
tlie wise use of records. Pupil logs, samples of work collected over a period 
of time, children's own continuing evaluations, as well as teacher-kept 
records, enable boys and girls to recognize their progress and to see them- 
selves in process. Such records provide valuable assistance to the teacher 
as he seeks to understand children's behavior and as he prepares for con- 
ferences with either pupils or parents, but are of even greater value to 
the child as he is encouraged to understand himself. They help to make 
more objective his remembering "as I was" and more reality-oriented his 
feeling of "where I am." On ? group of sixth graders kept individual logs 
over a year s time, eacli day recording their reactions, opinions and feel- 
ings. The logs were personal and respected by their teacher as private 
journals not subject to his criticism or evaluation. In addition to serving 
as daily attempts to achiex e a greater measure of self-understanding and 
occasionally providing a safe release for emotional outbursts, the children 
used their logs to evaluate their growth as the year proceeded. The follow- 
ing excerpts from their evaluations indicate an awareness of becoming: 

I am slowly gaininR confidence in myself and am bcRinning to give my 
ideas more, while earlier I thought my ideas were so simple that everybody 
knew them. I am beginning to disagree with people more now because I 
know now that there isn*t always a "right.** 

This year has taught me to know myself better. I know now that other 
children are like me and that they have problems, too. I have learned to take 
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criticism. I used to cry every time someone touched me. I am not so touchy 
now that I know the kids are just helping. 
Vm more relaxed when I do things. 

When I evaluate now I can look into myself and reason out why I do 
things. 

Tm now less prejudiced about things and people. ... I know how to present 
my ideas without being bossy. ... I don't put off work like I did before, 
don't run away. This year has helped me grow up in my thinking and ways. 

I have learned to think through a question. . . . I've had a chance to take 
part in the day's plan and to say in my evaluation what I think about the day, 
what was good, what was bad, and what needs to be improved. My whole 
attitude toward school has changed. 

Discussions with children about their changing attitudes and feelings 
can help them understand the process of change. Schools also need to 
provide space for storing samples of the student's writing, for example, and 
to maintain a continuous record through high school. The youngster's 
folder might well include brief summaries of individual study projects, 
field trips, reports, types of art experience he has enjoyed. Perhaps records 
need to be kept much more for the child and his use than for teachers 
and administnitor.s We have used the phrase ^'develop interest" for 
many years, but scnools have usually failed to maintain any records or 
help the student cvahuite his changinii; and deepening interests. 

Free access to all information, test data, cumulative records, evalua- 
tions and inventoiKS is necessary for realistic self-appraisal. Students 
should be encouruid to seek full knowledge about themselves, their 
abilities and achir\ ^ incnts, and the progress they are making. Only to 
the extent that tlu y are informed can students develop an awareness 
of the process of becoming. These principles seem equally valid at all 
levels of schooling from kindergarten through the graduate school in 
teacher preparation* 

Climate 

The things teachers do and the way in which they do them constitute 
the major school conditions facilitating development of the adequate per- 
sonality. Every day of living with children provides many unplanned op- 
portunities for helping boys and girk rr^-Hze the process of becoming. 
A climate which encourages full acceptance of feelings, of anger or 
sorrow or joy. can help children understand the emotional qualities of 
living. Children need freedom to explore their feelings, to discover what 
it means to have fun, to be spontaneous, to feel cross, to experience sorrow. 
Teachers can help even young children value emotional experiences and 
so enable them to grow in psychological health. It is a principle of guid- 
ance that we cannot accept or cope with that of which we are not aware. 
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TIk* tt\ul)ri (MM {^\\v thr child time to \v{ his emotion play itself 
out. LegitiiDate outlets for anj;(T may he provided in materials and 
activities so that negative feelings can he expressed without feelings of 
guilt, (^hildreu ni*ed tim»* and a place to he alone when the stimulation 
of group acti\ ities seeujs to hv threatening. Ht*iug alone should not be a 
punishment, but a right when it is needed Teachers can also help children 
recogu';t:e signs of tension and plan acceptable ways to relieve that tension. 

Creative Experience 

The whole range of creative and expressi\e activities provides oppor- 
tunities for children to explore esthetic experience: art, dramatic play, 
music, dance, frt*e writing, role playing, creative dramatics, building, 
gardening. Thi»se activities and the products whiH: children create help 
then) to s(H» themsel\(*s in artion. at this moment, feeling what they do. 
They iuvoKe children deeply in the very process of becoming. Reflecting 
on such iu\()lveu)ent. one child wrote, *Tinie stole out on tiptoes and 
we didn't look up to see it go. I was busy writing poetry when it left.** 

Directional Behavior 

It is (juite evident that in order to loster the development of the 
ade(juale person, teaching is needed which is accepting, imderstanding, 
nvspousivt*, and which provides a minimum of r(»striction and ontrol. 
Yet perhaps tin* n)ost strikini; characteristic of teaching today (i. ,4 »vide 
sampling of schools) is the amount of heavy teacher direction and cu.itrol 
pn»siM)t. In her ri*port of a recent investigation of teaching, Hughes wrote: 

The most fiecinent and pervasive functions performed by the teachers 
wi*re in tlu» category oi controlling. The teachers directed the children in 
what they should do and how they should do it, what they should answer 
and how they should answer. The extent to which children can explore ideas, 
reach out in tlK»ir expi iieuce and on their own, is very limited under controls 
of the kind presently exercised. In approximately two-thirds of the 129 
records. th(» control functions performed by the teachers exceeded 40 percent 
of all teaching acts.^ 

Supervision 

Teachers in service should be treated in the same way that the teachers 
art* expecti'd to treat students. Becoming tiMchers are more likely to see 
evidence of l)(*cou)ing in studi*nts. TiMchers should be helped to grow 
through accepting. und(»rstanding and assisting then) in identifying prob- 
lems which they feel need sohition. 

^ Mari(» Hughes. A Hrwarrli Report: Drtvlopmcnt of a Means for the 
Assessment of the Quality of Teachlntl, in FJcnwntary Sehooh\ Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press. 1959. 
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The supervisor who is aware that teachers are in the process of be- 
coming works in ways which help them develop a positive view of self. 
It is not uncommon for the supervisor to work in such a way that he, the 
supervisor, becomes the person who is reinforced and enhanced, even at 
the detriment and de-enhancement of the teacher. However, it is possible 
for the supervisor to support, encourage and enhance a teacher in areas 
that are important to the teacher, thereby aiding in the release of his 
potential. The supervisor gets his self-satisfaction as he sees others become 
more self-fulfilled. Paiadoxically, the giver becomes the receiver. 

School Organization 

Continuity of school experience and organizational arrangements which 
increase flexibility are necessary to facilitate development of persons who 
see themselves in the process of becoming. 

Nongraded. The nongraded elementary school represents one promising 
pattern of organization. Each child is permitted to proceed at his learning 
rate without the requirement that he achieve certain standards at speci- 
fied time intervals. The nongraded school is more than a relabeling of 
classrooms; it demands careful staff planning to define goals and proce- 
dures. The trend toward substitution of numerous reading levels or other 
designations of achiever*. ^nt may result in more rigid goals than tradi- 
tional grade levels. The emphasis in planning for school organization 
should be upon groupings which facilitate socialization and development 
of a concept of adequacy. 

Vertical and HorizonUd Articulation. Efforts to improve the vertical 
and horizontal articulation of school units also promise to strengthen the 
continuity of the educational process.^ That kindergarten and nursery 
school program is most effective which helps to onent children to group 
living and to make an easy and natural step into the more academic 
world of the first grade. Indeed, the kindergarten is ideally an integral 
part of the primary department and requires pupils to make no formal 
transition as they proceed into the next years of the elementary school. 

A basic theory in the introduction of the junior higli school was that 
it would bridge the gap between elementary and secondary schools. 
However, such an objective is not easily or automatically achieved; in 
fact its introduction, in some systems, has increased rather than elimi- 
nated gaps in continuity. To ensure a smooth transition from sixth to 
seventh grade requires the coordinated efforts of both elementary and 
junior high school principals and supervisors, a close working relation- 

2 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. A Look at Con- 
tinuity in the School Program. 1958 Yearbook. Washington^ D.C.i the Asso- 
ciation, a department of the National Education Association, 1958. 306 p- 
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ship of the tvdvhvxs involvcnK and a sharing of pupil personnel data. 
Similar arrangements are necessary if problems of articulation between 
junior and senior high scnools are to be solved with neither repetition 
nor omission of academic and social experiences. 

Perhaps the must ser-ous gap exists for those students who proceed 
from high school into co.iege. College entrance requirements have for too 
long been accepted as the determinants of many high school curricula* 
despite the largi* pcTeentage of colleges which have no specific unit re- 
quirements for admission. The trend today in many secondary schools 
seems to be toward even more fixed schedules and course sequences. 
Extensions of the traditional 12 year program to include grades 13 and 
14 in public junior eolleges are limited but suggest one solution to the 
problem of maintaining a continuity of general education. 

The difficulties of effective horizontal articulation, particularly at the 
secondary school level, are no less pressing in view of the increasing 
emphasis on the munber of units required for graduation, the addition of 
more "solid" subjtvts. the demand for extended sequences in science and 
mathematics (Careful analysis is needed as more schools are substituting 
track programs, ability groupings and constant course requirements for 
the more flexible arrangements of core curriculum organization, general 
education cours(*s, exploratory eourses and broad offerings of electives. 
The pressure for departmentalization. honK^geneous grouping and spe- 
cialized instruction is today hvhy,\ felt in elementary schools as well. The 
total pn^blen) of articulating compartmentalized learnings at every school 
level is a challenge facing curriculum workers everywhere. Its solution 
requires a willini;nt»ss to break with tradition^ to consider the experimenta- 
tion which discredited many of the very practices which are presently 
being revived » and to seek more creative approaches to school organiza- 
tion. 

Th(*re is a clear need for more flexible grouping procedures across 
grade and age and ability lines if children are to learn to value the process 
as well as tlie achievements of learning and growing. Can the structure 
for school experience be found in the experience itself* rather than being 
necessarily imposed by the schedule on the particular subject of study? 
Can we find more flexible organizations of time and space and children in 
ord(T that th(^ structure of specific learning experiences may be adapted 
or changed as the experience requires? Can we devise more flexible 
teacher assignments for longer periods of time and in new patterns of team 
and group responsibilities? The solution of these and the many related 
problenis of school organization will help to determine how well we will 
provide for the growth of adequate personalities who can understand 
and accept the integrate il and continuous nature of the process of becom- 
ing and who can participate fully in that process. 
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Evaluation 

Evaluation processes are significant factors in the development of the 
person who accepts and understands the process of becoming. The papers 
presented in this volume support the view that evaluation should be a 
continuous examination of immediate experienc e rather than a procedure 
used at the end of a unit of work or at a speciPiod time. Efforts to focus 
on the processes of the classroom, to observe the teacher and learner in 
action, to sample work over a period of time, to record the relationships 
bet\veen the learning climate and the effect on children and between what 
the teacher says and does and how the children respond, are consistent 
with the concept of the individual as a growing, dynamic organism. 

The idea that the individual is the instrument and not the subject of 
his becoming lends support to the efforts to shift the direction from 
evaluation by others to self-evaluation. The wise use of records which 
focus upon ones own work and feelings has been noted. To become 
involved in self-evaluation, the learner must be willing to look at his ex- 
perience honestly and without defense. Through action re.search the in- 
dividual defines criteria for evahiating his effectiveness, collects evidence 
and interprets its meaning. Self-evaluation also requires a trust in self; 
it is supported by ihe empathy and understanding of the teacher or of 
CO workers. 

The conditions which help a person see 'nimself in process may be 
established in pupil-teacher conferences, pupil-parent-teacher confer- 
ences, or supervisory contacts which encourage free, personal communi- 
cation. Cooperative evaluation based upon mutual respect and acceptance 
may be a process of mutual learning as each participant has the oppor- 
tunity to express his convictions and opinions and profit from the feed- 
backs 

While certain of the emerging theories of evaluation are consistent 
with the goal of greater self-realization, serious questions need to be 
raised regarding many of our evaluation practices. For example, do not 
many of the grades and ratings which we employ imply that learning 
is finally achieved rather than suggest the continuing nature of learning? 
How often do children interpret an ''A** to mean this learning is accom- 
plished? Do not grades and promotion tend to mark the conclusion of a 
particular study and to discourage the learner who is interested in ex- 
tending the process of learning? How often does evaluation imply to 
students that they have completed and are finished with a particular 
course or subject? 

The almost exclusive use of objective tests which present limited 
choices and require llie selection of single right answers must also be 
questioned. If the exploration of ideas and the development of personal 
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meaninf^s arr important to learning, evaluation practices should be con- 
sistent with these goals. Testing procedures need to be more open-ended 
to allow pupils to express their understanding and interpretation of in- 
formation. Knowledge of facts alone is not enough, yet much school 
evaluation is based on the testing of factual information. While essay tests 
are hard to grade and records of observed behavior do not lend thtrn- 
selves wvW to standardization and statistical analysis, they may con- 
tribute more to the student s understanding of his progress in learning 
than does comparison with a norm. 

Too man) ratings of both pupil and teacher performance are imposed 
and are based on eriteria which the individual rated docs not under- 
stand or has never accepted. What effect does this have on the relation- 
ship which is teaching or is supervision? How does it help the individual 
to become a more fully functioning personality, accepting the process of 
IxHonunu autl finding joy and satisfaction in that process? These and 
.similar (jin stious need to be faced and adequate answers found if evalua- 
tion of pupils, teachers or program is to contribute to the production of 
self-actualizing, becoming persons. 

Child-Study and Guidance 

.A major implication is sugf^ested when the idea that the individual 
is not the victim of liis experience is related to child-study and guidance 
practices. If teachers and other school personnel could be helped to ap- 
preciate this conc(»pt. more positi\ e (efforts might be exerted in children's 
behalf. The h't^linij that many cliildren are the victims of their experiences 
— of broken Ihuucs. nnfortimate family situations, class and caste differ- 
( necs — is sometimes a deterrent to school action. This is not to deny that 
the child is dec^ply affected by his environment, as is the adult, nor, on 
the other hand, is it to say that he is comph^tely fr(»e and independent of 
enviromnt^ntal influences. Rather, we need to sec the child as continually 
in\ ol\ ed in the dynamics of experience, neither controlled by nor in con- 
trol of his (environment. 

This would imply, first, that school personnel have a responsibility to 
know the environment in which children are operating. Do classrooms, 
for example, provide the kind of interpersonal relationships which will 
enahh* children to grow thn)ur4h active participation in the educative 
process? .\re expectations realistic? .Are limits reasonable and appropriate 
to individual staues of maturity and w ithin these limits, arc children free 
and encouraU(Hl to try things on tb(»ir own? .Are pnpil-teacluT ratios such 
that teachers can know cliildren as individuals, or do overcrowded classes 
force teachers to rel\' too heavily on couforniity to rigid standards and 
large group instruction? Are the services of fully qualified resource per- 
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sonnel — school psychologists, visiting tt^achers, guidance specialists — 
readily available to teachers? And are teachers themselves secnre in their 
own preparation and experience; are they adecjuate personalities? 

We need also to be aware of children's out-of-school experiences and 
of the home and community enviroaincnt in which they operate*. We need 
to know home expectations and attitudes toward school, the models a 
child chooses for identification, the value systems and patterns of socially 
approved behavior of his neighborhood. We cannot afford to be ignorant 
of the social class and cultural conflicts which children of minority groups 
may experience or of the trend toward alikeness represented in many 
suburban areas. Our effort must be not only to know the reality of each 
child s environment, but> more important, to understand how he sees it, 
what his perception of it is. All ma\' contribute to a d(»eper and more 
empathic understanding of individual children and of the environmental 
forces which affect their becoming. 

An important correlative implication, however, nuist be drawn if such 
understanding is to help us to sec children as a part of their experience 
and to facilitate their emergence from experience as more adequate per- 
sonalities. That is, we cannot use our knowledge of children s environ- 
ment simply to categorize their behavior or to fix our imag(»s of what they 
will become. Neither can we blame parents or class or community for 
what children are, nor resign as helpless in view of detrimental influences 
of the environment. The optimistic concept provided by our authors that 
children are in process and that changes in self and personality are 
effected as new experiences are lived can do mucli to negate fet^lings of 
discouragement and frustration in working with children who have prob- 
lems. The importance of the immediate experience as it affects growth and 
produces change gives new meaning to each learning experience which 
we create for children* Nor can we teach just for social adjustment. The 
emphasis many schools place on nornuitive standards of behavior and on 
getting along with others impedes our acceptance of the variabilities 
which result when children are permitted to become. We need to under- 
stand and to accept the implications of helping children as they develop 
through personal experience, recognizing that such development will 
increase the range of differences in behavior. 

Finally, the faith we have in childrens becoming must be extended 
to a conviction that co-workers in education — teachers, supervisors, 
administrators alike — are also in process and that they, too, must be per- 
mitted to be and to become more adequate, self-fulfilling personalities. 
This is the basis of the schools responsibility for adult education and 
for the improvement of in-service programs, which are adult education in 
the profession. It implies the need for us to be concerned with the process 
of retirement, for ensuring that older citizens, including teachers no 
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longer in active svr\ia\ haw opportnnities still to he involved, still to 
be fully functioning participants in the search for adequacy. 

Continuing Education for Becoming 

The concept of the individual who is in tht* process of heeoniing under- 
lines the importance of continuing education. Stereotyped "cuhnination 
activities" at the end of a "unit" often contribute to the feeling there 
is nothing more to learn about the iiubjcct. The image of a college degree^ 
which says one has *Tmished" learning inhibits the development of beingVi^!^ 
in process. Supervisory practices which make it appear that it is a sign 
of weakness to ask for help actually hinder teachers in understanding the 
process of becoming. Maslow stresses the idea of need gratification as the 
person moves toward becoming. As one need is satisfied, the individual 
becomes open to other needs; the more he knows, the more he wants to 
know. Thus, schools which open doors, which keep cViriosity ahve, which 
make it possible for persons to satisfy their own needs are laying the 
h)undation for continuous learning. Teachers must push out the walls 
ot the classroom and extend the time of the school day and school year, 
so that individuals do not feel that learning occurs only within the class- 
room at a certain time, under certain types of direction. When the school 
helps the individual continuously to experience satisfaction of needs 
Mirough exploring, contemplating, manipulating and enjoying the worlds 
it seems likely this proces*; will continue throughout life. 

This process of becoming is not easy, and the school should not try 
te create an atmosphere in which there is no struggle. Rather it should 
serve to give support in the stniggle to use capacities and to satisfy needs. 
NIaslow points out that the process of growth means that as one moves 
into the unfamiliar he will experience loss and pain in leaving the com- 
fortable past. Teachers must be encouraging, supporting and permissive 
as children move forward. The teacher needs to be aware of the feelings 
of the preadolesccnt who samples behavior patterns of the next level and 
give him support when he returns to the safety of previous patterns 
before moving outward again. Administrators and supervisors n(ed to 
provide an atmosphere in which teachers, too, may find support when 
they leave behind fanuliar methods <uk1 materials to try new ways of 
working. Each person who more clearly imderstands this process of 
be coming reaches out to other personalities in warmth and sympathy, 
saying, in effect, "I understand. This is difficult, but there is no other way 
toward btxonu'ng." 

Although growth does bring struggle and pain, there are also moments 
of peak experiences which seem to bring unity within the person. In this 
moment he feels identity with others and witli the world. He senses he 
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is at his best; he feels free and natural. It is a moment of being, when 
the process of becwi»»ing lias momentarily ceased. Maslow suggests that 
the adequate person exi)eriences more of these peak experiences. Such 
experiences may come when people have opportunities for esthetic ex- 
periences, when there is time for contemplation* when there is sharing 
with others, when there is self-discovery, when there is recognition of 
uniqueness. The conditions that have been described in these chapters 
which provide for openness to experience, creativity, trust and positive 
view of self make possible moments of peak experience. Schools need to 
permit more enjoyment of emotional experience. Children need to leam 
to have fun, to be whimsical, to enjoy senses of touch, taste and smell as 
well as visual and auditory senses. Nonsense and fantasy are needed in 
schools today. 

It would seem that the source of these peak experiences is within the 
individual. Exhilaration^ feelings of freedom, a feeling of being free of 
the past ar<d future are sometimes sought through narcotics or stimulants. 
The peak experience described by Maslow, however, does not separate the 
individual from the world; he is rather at one with the world and more 
responsible in it. This latter concept presents a significant challenge to 
education: to help persons have more peak experiences which are de- 
rived from the process of self- discovery so there is no need for seeking 
such synthetic experience through chemicals which leave a harmful 
residue. 

The development of adequate persons who see themselves in the 
process of becoming seems to hold significant promise for the future. 
The person who sees this process is open to change and trusts his im- 
pulses and values as guides for beh:: -ior in new circumstances. Such 
persons are probably most likely to adapt and sur\ive as the environment 
changes. Such persons will be able to create ways to meet new con- 
ditions. We cai>not predict the world cf 2015 when today's kindergarten- 
er's will be dealing with a very different world of ideas, people and proc- 
esses. We cannot know which bits of present information will be needed 
in that world. \Vc can be very certain, howexer, that providing schools 
which facilitate the development of persons with adequate, fully func- 
tioning personalities is the best way to contribute some degree of 
stability to an uncertain future. The person who has a positive view of 
self, who is open to experience, who is creative, who is trustworthy and 
responsible, who has values, who is well informed, and who is aware 
that he is in the pro *ss of beer .-ng is the person most able to surv ive 
and deal with the fuiure. What - r ore, he will do a better job for the rest 
of us. 
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Executive Committee, 1961-62 

President, Wilmam \ an Til, ProL and Chair., Dcpt, of Sec. Ed., New York 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Prcsidcnt-Elcct, Chester Babcock, Asst. Supt., St. Dept. of Pub. Instr,, 
Olyrnpiti, Wash. 

Vire-PrrsUirnt, Arthi'R W. Fosh \v. Exec. Off., Horace Mann-Lincoln Inst, of 
Sell. Experimentation, Tehrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York, N.Y. 

C. Glen' Hass, Prof, of Ed. and Dir., Lab. Sch., Univ. of Florida, Cainesvilfe, 
Fla. 

Mahci i.i.A R, Lawler, Prof, of Ed., Tehrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York, 
N.Y. 

.Amm u J. l.i uis. .\sst. Snpt . MiuiuMpolis Pub. Sehs.. Minneapn^s. Minn. 
Lillian C. Paukner, Dir. of Curric, Milwaukee Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Members Elected at Large 

Harry Bard, Baltimore Jr. Coll.. Md. (1964); Althea Beery, Pub. Schs., 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1964); Mildred Biddick, Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo. (1963); 
Frances Blake, Pub. Schs., St. Louis Park, Minn. (1965); William H. 
Bristow% Pub. Schs., New York City (1962); Margaret Chenoweth, Pub. 
Schs., Janes\ illo, Wis. (1962); George Denemark, Univ. of Wis.-Milwaukee 
( 196*3) ; Alexander Fr.azier, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus (1965); Geneva 
H. Hanna. Univ. of Texas, Austin (1965); C. Glen Hass, Univ. of Fla., 
Gainesville (1964); Howardine G. Hoffman, Los Angeles Co. Schs., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1964): Acnes D. Kantz, Pub. Schs., Midland, Texas (1962); 
DoRKis M. Lei:. Portland St. Coll.. Orefi. (1965); Arthur J. Lewis, Pub. 
Schs.. Minneapolis, Minn. (1963); Gertrude Lewis, OflRce of Ed., Wash., 

D. C:. (1963); A. Hauuy Passow, Tehrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York 
City (1963); Galen Saylor, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln (1962); Helen H. 
Sornson. Ball St. Tclirs. Coll., Muncie, Ind. (1962); Rodney Tillman, 
George Peabody Coll. for Tehrs., Nashville, Tenn. (1965); Fred T. Wil-* 
HELMS, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1964). 

State Representatives to the Board 

Alabama — L. G. Walker, Co. Supv., Marion; J. T. Williams, Pub. Schs., 
Gadsden. Arizona — Milo Belcha, Univ. of Ariz., Tucson; James J. Jelinek, 
Ariz. St. Univ., Tempe. Arkansas — H.azel Dabney, Pub. Schs., Pine BlufiF; 
Lillian Fai'lk, Pub. Schs., Hulbert. California — Ursula Hogan, Pub. Schs., 
Sacramento; Ennu Mi:uritt, San Francisco St. Coll.; M.\uv Mitchell, Pub. 
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Schs., Palm Springs; Sybil Richardson, San Fernando Valley St. Coll., 
Northridge; George P. Rusteuca. Alameda Co. Schs., Castro Valley. Florida^ 
Marian W. Black, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahasse; E. L. Bowers. Pub. Schs., 
Pensacola; Sam H. Moorer, St. Dept. of Educ, Tallahassee; Glenn Thomas, 
Henry S. West Lab. Sch., Coral Gables. Georgia — ^Johnnye V. Cox, Univ. 
of Ga., Athens; Frances R. Hicks, St. Coll. for Women, Milledgeville; Durell 
RuFFiN, So. Assn. Coll. & Sec. Schs., Atlanta. Hau?a«— Lotty Canaday, Dept. 
of Pub. Instr., Honolulu; Ruth J. Morrell, Pub. Schs., Honolulu. Idaho— 
James L. Black, Pub. Schs., Nampa; Willl^m G. Ward, Pub. Schs., Idaho 
Falk. Illinois — Fred Barnes, Univ. of 111., Urbana; Frances Fosse, Pub. Schs,, 
Rockford; Anne Gustafson, Pub. Schs., Rockford; Cecilia Lauby, 111. St. 
Normal Univ., Normal; Mildred Menard, Co. Pub. Schs., Kankakee. Indiana — 
Maurice J. Eash, Ball St. Tchrs. Cell., Muncie; LaVelle Forienberry, Ind. 
Univ., Gary Center, Gary; William P. Moser, New Albany-Floyd Co. Cons. 
Sch. Corp., New Albany. Iowa — Mildred Middleton, Fob. Schs., Cedar 
Rapids; Merle Wilson, Pub. Schs., Des Moines. Kansas — Gladys Kaump, 
Pub. Schs., Dodge City; Sylvia Nelson, Pub. Schs., Topeka. Kentucky— 
Roy Eversole, Pub. Schs., Hazard; Ruby G. Northcctt, Pub. Schs., Ash- 
land; Roy B. Smfth, Pub. Schs., Owensboro. Louisiana — ^Thfda M. Ewinc» 
Iberia Parish Schs., New Iberia; John D. Greene, East Baton Rouge Parish 
Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge. Maryland — Vernon E. Anderson, Univ. of Md., 
College Park; Mildred Hoyle, Prince Georges Co. Schs., Upper Marlboro; 
Carey Lacey, Pub. Schs., Chcstertown. Michigan — Ruth Bacon, Pub. Schs., 
Port Huron; Delmo Della-Dora, Wayne Co. Bd. of Educ, Detroit; Robert 
S. Fox, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor; Robert Kingsley, Pub. Schs., Midland; 
Leroy Selmeier, Pub. Schs., Grosse Pointe. Minnesota — Eino KiskineN: 
Pub. Schs., Excelsior; Bernard Larson, Pub. Schs., Bloomington; Agnes 
McCarthy, Pub. Schs., Faribault. Missouri — Raymond A. Roberts, St. Dept. 
of Educ, Jefferson City; Hugh W. Speer, Univ. of Kansas City. Montana — 
MiLFORD Franks, Montana St. Coll., Bozeman. Nebraska — Robert Ackerman, 
Pub. Schs., Omaha; Max G. McAuley, Pub. Schs., Omaha. Nevada — Monty 
Boland, Clark Co. Sch. Dist, Las Vegas; Nellie F. Burger, Clark Co. Sch. 
Dist., Las Vegas. New Jersey — Emil Massa, Pub. Schs., Teaneck; Harold 
Shafer, Pub. Schs., Ridgewood; George Sharp, Pub. Schs., Montclair; Robert 
Ward, Pub. Schs., Annandale. New York — Mark Atkinson, Harborfields 
Central Sch. Dist, Greenlawn; Gerald Cleveland, Pub. Schs., Syracuse; 
Grace Gates, Pub. Schs., Clarence; Bernard W. Kinsella, Pub. Schs., 
Rochester; Joseph Leese, N.Y. St. Coll. for Tchrs., Albany; Charles M. 
Shapp, Pub. Schs., New York City. North Carolina — O. L. Davis, Jr., 
Univ. of N.C., Chapel Hill; Martha Johnston, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; 
Madeune Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio — Mary L. 
Beverly, Pub. Schs., Akron; Phila Humphreys, St. Dept. of Educ, 
Columbus; Ruby Kaphart, Allen Co. Schs., Lima; Russell A. Milliken, 
Ohio Univ., Athene; Lorrene L. Ort, Bowling Green St. Univ., Bowling 
Green. Oklahoma — Helen M. Jones, Okla. St. Univ., Stillwater; Cleo 
Melton, Pub. Schs., Ponca City. Oregon — William O. Engebretsen, 
Pub. Schs., Portland; Margaret L. Hiatt, Pub. Schs., Monmouth; Harold 
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V. McAbkk. Kast Oit-^. (lo\U La Grande; Evelyn Piper, Pub. Schs., Eugene. 
Pennsylvauia—hwi^G T. Chatterton. Bradford Co. Schs., Towanda; Gerald 
M. Ne\\ton\ Pub. Schs., Beaver; Albert I. Oluter, Jr., Univ. of Penn., 
Philadelphia. Puerto Rico — Irma Vincenty De Lopez. Pub. Schs., Santurce; 
Cecilia Olmkda, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. South Carolina — Eleanor 
Bull, Pub. Schs., Denlsville; P. M. KnucPAxniCK, Anderson Co. Schs., Honea 
Park. South Dakota — Alice Gilhert, Pub. Schs.. Huron; Ardath Van 
Tassell, Pub. Schs., Mitchell. Tennessee — Sam H. Lncram, St. Dept. of Ediic, 
Nashville; Ahthuh Rauscher, Shelby Co. Schs., Memphis. Texas — Jessie F. 
Cardwell, Pub. Sclis., Dallas; Lorena Haynes, Edgewood Pub. Schs., San 
Antonio; Gladys Henmncer, Pub. Schs., Austin; V. J. Kennedy, Tex. Educ. 
Agency, Austin; Gladys Polk, Brazosport Pub. Schs., Freeport. Utah — Norma 
jESiiES, Box Elder Sch. Dist., Brighani City; Areletta Williams, Davis Co. 
Sch. Dist., Farmingtoii. Virginia — Sue F. Ayhes, Charles City & New Kent 
Co. Schs., Provider^e Forge; Llther C. McRae, Pub. Schs., Portsmouth; S. 
G. Stewart, Augusta Co. Schs., Staunton; Hortense R. Wells, Pub. Schs., 
Norfolk. \Vrt.v/</;i^'/on— John Amend, Pacific Lutheran Coll., Parkland; Clif- 
FOHD M. Johnson, Ilighline Pub. Schs., Seattle; Ruth Wilcox, Pub. Schs., 
Edmonds. West Virginia — Mahtha Cottrell, Kanawha Co. Schs., Charleston; 
George XL Wood, Jr., Wetzel Co. Schs., New Martinsville. Wisconsin — Elsie 
CiiELL, Pub. Schs., Waukesha; Irene Kronenwetter, Co. Pub. Schs., Wausau; 
Fred Overman, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison. New England (Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) — Cathryn 
R. HocTOH, Pub. Schs., Middletown, Conn.; Raymont> W. Houghton, Pub. 
Schs., Warwick, R. L; Roberta M. Kellogg, Brown Univ., Providence, R. L; 
Kablene Russell, St. Dept. of Educ, Montpeiier, Vt.; Mark Shedd, St. 
Dept. of Educ;., Middletown, Conn. Rocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming) — Clifford Bebell, Dept. of Educ., Denver, Colo.; Fred 
Nelson, Pub. Schs., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Philip Perdew, Univ. of Denver, 
Colo. 
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